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FOREWORD 

It is a truism to say that the might of Britain has been 
built by her ships, by those who have gone down to the 
sea in past centuries. They have wrought better than 
they knew, and one off-shoot of their activities began in 
the # humble coffee-shop of Edward Lloyd. Little did 
the men who financed those first ventures of maritime 
commerce realize that they were the forerunners of a 
vast organization whose tentacles now stretch out to the 
ends of the earth. 

There have in the past been dissensions between 
those early underwriters, there has been a somewhat 
natural jealousy. But problems were overcome as they 
were met. Steadily, decade by decade, the great 
business of insurance has gone forward, until now it 
permeates every strata of society and commerce. m 

Within the last few years we have witnessed a slump 
in shipping which is unparalleled so that officers, men and 
vessels have been laid by. Britain, who possessed the 
carrying trade of the world, was hard hit because the 
nations could not use her ships. Now there are signs 
that the clouds of depression are lifting, and in the 
meantime neither marifiers nor agents have wasted time. 
In popular parlance they have rationalized their business 
and are at this moment looking forward to increased 
trade. 

O pe development which is scarcely surprising is that 
Lloyd’s has extended it’s activities to non-marine insur- 
ance, so that at first sight it might seem that land^ risks 
have recently outweighed those undertaken at sea. If 
there is an earthquake in New Zealand or Japan, Lloyd’s 
is at once immediately interested. A fire in Saigon or 

si 
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•San Francisco has immediate repercussions in London. 
The net result h£s been that non-marine insurance has, 
of late years, increased enormously. 

Yet, basically, Lloyd’s remains a vast /and growing 
organization connected with the sea, its hazards, escapes 
and disasters. Here a tale is told which, combining 
prosaic details with the glamour of achievement in the 
face of odds, gives the reader some concept of the almost 
stupendous scope of insurance. To many people Lloyd’s 
is a name with which to conjure. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that there is scarcely a risk, from a carpet afire in 
Suburbia to another disaster comparable to that of the 
Titanic with which Lloyd’s is not concerned. From an 
inconsiderable acorn an oak has grown, nor have we yet 
seen that gigantic tree in its prime. 

F. A. Worsley. 



The Romance of Lloyd’s 

CHAPTER I 

Lloyd’s to-day 

The most important Corporation in the world — Insurance and the 
sea — Lloyd's as parent and guardian — A definition of Lloyd's — 
Marine and non-marine insurance — Lloyd's as publisher, 
watchdog and philanthropist — How the Underwriters work — - 
A visit to Lloyd's. 

Lloyd’s is the most important and practical Corporation 
in the world. In spite of this its story is one of romance, 
and the name is a household word the world over. For 
most people it has associations with both insurance and 
the sea. But although the name is so familiar* it is 
probable that not many people could explain the exact 
relations of Lloyd’s with these two great subjects. 
Lloyd’s did not come into being fully fledged, but 
attained its status by a long process of evolution. 
Historical research and modern inquiry show how, partly 
by accident and then, qnce started, by a logical sequence 
of e'vents, Lloyd’s has become what it is. The result is 
a Corporation of world-wide fame, exercising many and 
diverse functions, probably unique in constitution and 
character. 

hr has been described as the most conservative and 
yet progressive institution in the world. Here is the 
home of insurance, yet not an insurance company; and 
Lloyd’s, as a Corporation, does not effect insurances. 
The connection of Lloyd’s with the sea has been close 

and intimate for centuries. It might, in fact, be said 

13 1 
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.that it and our sea history are interwoven all along. Of 
late years, however, non-marine insurance at Lloyd’s 
has increased enormously, so that during the prefent 
slump in shipping the volume of non-marinfc business has 
exceeded that of the marine. In spite of* this the major 
activities of Lloyd’s are still concerned with the sea. 

How, then, you ask, does Lloyd’s, as a Corporation, 
come into .the picture at all ? The answer is that its 
functions are to watch and protect the Underwriters’ 
interests and to provide the shipping and other intelli- 
gence which is essential to their business. It stands apart 
from the actual business of insurance, which is done by 
the Underwriting Members of Lloyd’s, but provides 
them with a truly commodious office which constitutes 
a business centre for insurance as a whole. A good 
definition, though perhaps a not very enlightening one, 
j| attributed to the late William Farrant, a distinguished 
Caller of Lloyd’s many years ago, and quite a personality 
in his way. He was asked by a woman visitor, “What is 
Lloyd’s ?” “Individually, madam,” he said, “we are 
Underwriters ; collectively we are Lloyd’s.” * 

The explanation is akin to the famous definition of 
an afchdeacon as “a person who fulfils archidiaconal 
functions”, but it is probably as good as any that could 
be devised. Lloyd’s is a great society, incorporated by 
Act of Parliament in 1871, whose functions are to act as 
a kind of watchdog and guardian to merchant shipping 
and insurance. 

It owns, through a company 9alled Lloyd’s Building, 
Ltd., the mercantile palace in Leadenhall Street which 
provides a home for the Underwriters. 

It is managed by a Committee of twelve elected by 
the Members, and the election of new Members of 
Lloyd’s is entirely in the hands of this Committee. 
In the most literal sense it is “government by the people 
and Coi the people”. The Committee takes care that 
only British subjects become Members. Aliens are not 
admitted. *It also takes care of the funds which Under- 
writing Members have to put up as a deposit. It audits 
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the accounts of Members, and generally keeps a careful 
watch on all matters affecting their, interests. 

Other chapters will tell how Lloyd’s of to-day has 
evolved out o£ the Coffee-House of Edward Lloyd, which 
was opened in Tower Street about 1687. Marine insur- 
ance was the principal form of insurance known in those 
days, although some non-marine business was probably 
done from early times in the history of the institution.. 
To-day the non-marine side of the business bulks very 
largely in its activities. 

The Syndicates of Underwriters are now either 
marine or non-marine. The non-marine side was not 
officially recognized until 1911, but now insurances can be 
placed for everything except life. It is the greatest insur- 
ance organization in the world. The first burglary, hurri- 
cane, and earthquake insurances were taken out at Lloyd’s. 

Yet, strangely enough, some of the most important^ 
work done by Lloyd’s may seem far removed from 
insurance. By a kind of logical sequence the same 
influences that made Lloyd’s the home of marine insur- 
ance have made it the great clearing-house of shipping 
information. An elaborate publishing business is run 
and a daily newspaper issued, known as Lloyd’s Lisfand 
Shipping Gazette. For this purpose information is 
collected from all over the world as to the movements 
of ships, reports on commercial and stock markets, and 
all kinds of information likely to be of use to Under- 
writers and to the business community generally. It 
also publishes a Weekly Shipping Summary. 

There is a Daily Index, giving a complete record of 
the movements of any vessel throughout its career. 
News of freights, sailings, and suchlike matters useful 
to merchants is published in the Loading List, and other 
publications are given up to a record of law reports and 
reports of prize cases. The Calendar is a mine of 
information for seamen on matters relating not only, to 
insurance and law, but to shipping and navigation as well. 

Lloyd’s Agents, the world over, keep watch on all 
shipping and send in a constant stream of information 
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r as to the movements of vessels. There are about 1,500 
Agents, who are to be found in all the principal ports. 
These are highly responsible men, selected by a special 
Committee, and it is their duty to examine and report 
on any ships or cargoes that may have suffered damage 
for the purpose of enabling the Underwriters to ascertain 
the amount of the loss. 

Such Agents have very wide powers. In some cases 
they can pay claims made on the Underwriters in the 
event of a loss. If a ship is wrecked the Agent may, 
in certain circumstances, take charge of the ship and 
cargo, and must make any arrangements necessary to 
help in saving the ship and cargo. While many of 
Lloyd’s Agents in different parts of the world are firms 
engaged in some branch of shipping and salvage work, 
a number have now been appointed as paid officials. 
,They give their whole time' to the business. 

Second only in importance to the Agents are Lloyd’s 
signal stations, which have been set up at many points 
at home and abroad. They speak and report all passing 
ships, transmit their owners’ orders, and have proved 
their usefulness scores of times. The addition of wireless 
to the ordinary signalling methods by flag, semaphore, 
or lamp has immensely increased the scope of the stations, 
and may be said to have linked up the world. Lloyd’s 
has done much useful work by assisting to develop the 
lifeboat service and establish life-saving stations on 
dangerous coasts. 

The institution is famous for philanthropic work. 
The Patriotic Fund, founded in 1803 to provide .relief 
for officers and men of the Navy and Army and their 
dependants who suffered as a result of the various wars 
in which the country has engaged, is still in existence and 
doing good work. Through many activities Lloyd’s 
has become famous, and the name is used in many con- 
nections which have nothing at all to do with the great 
Corporation in Leadenhall Street. It has no connection 
with Lloyds Bank, or with the steamship lines known 
under that name, such as the Rotterdam-Lloyd, or the 
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Nord-Deutscher Lloyd. The adoption of the name of 
the Restoration “coffee man” by great steamship lines’ 
and even by an air line (the German Aero-Lloyd), is 
an example ,of enduring fame. 

How is insurance carried on at Lloyd’s ? Most people 
are familiar with the idea of the big insurance companies, 
and know that you deal with them directly or with their 
agents, but at Lloyd’s you cannot insure in this way. 
The Underwriters do not deal directly with’ the public ; 
any business must be done through a Broker, who is 
himself a Member, either as an individual or a firm. 
Lloyd’s began as a loosely grouped number of indi- 
viduals, who made out insurances in their own names. 
The principle still survives, although in the process of 
time, and with the growth of numbers, it has become a 
more complicated affair. 

The Underwriters, or “Names”, are the people who 
take the risk. They are individually responsible, and up 
to the full amount of the loss they guarantee. If an 
Underwriter cannot pay the loss on the policy he has 
signed he,has no claim against the Corporation. Under- 
writers protect themselves by injuring under guarantee 
policies with other Underwriters, but in the last-»resort 
the risks undertaken by any Underwriter are entirely 
his own. If he signs a policy to pay £100 or .£1,000,000 
in case of a certain loss, he must be prepared to meet it. 

It follows that an Underwriter must be a man of some 
substance. Every candidate for membership must sub- 
mit to a very searching inquiry into his financial status. 
He, must generally be able to disclose assets of about 
£100,000, and his nomination must be endorsed by six 
Members. He has to deposit at least £ 10,000 , and pay 
an entrance fee of £(500, and an annual subscription of 
£30. The cash deposit or guarantee in respect of fire 
and other non-marine business is a separate guarantee for 
each year. This explains why policies do not cove r fife 
insurance where the period involved runs for many yelrs. 

The Underwriting Members, or those undertaking 
the actual insurance, are the so-called “Names.”. They do 
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not all actually sit in the “Room” and carry on business. 
The general practice is for a number of Underwriters to 
join together in a Syndicate, which may vary from six so 
a hundred Members. There are about 1*400 Under- 
writing Members of Lloyd’s, and about 140 Syndicates. 

The system of individual underwriting, a survival 
of -the old coffee-house days, has not been retained 
without opposition. About the time of the great stock 
boom of the South Sea Bubble, in 1720, two new 
concerns, the London Assurance and Royal Exchange 
Assurance Corporations, were formed. They are still 
in existence, and are among the few undertakings which 
have survived that hectic period. 

Their object was to break the monopoly in marine 
insurance hitherto held by Lloyd’s, in effect if not in 
law, and the two companies were granted a monopoly. 
Although Lloyd’s, as such, had not then become suffi- 
ciently organized to put up an effective opposition, the 
formation of the two companies was stoutly opposed by 
individual Underwriters. 

The Act of Parliament granting the monopoly to 
these two companies failed of its intention because it 
did net exclude individual underwriting. By giving a 
monopoly to the London Assurance and Royal Exchange 
Assurance Corporations the Act quite unintentionally 
kept the ground clear for the individual Underwriters 
meeting at Lloyd’s. As we see it to-day the principle 
of individual underwriting still holds the .field, as 
indicated by the dominant position of Lloyd’s. Of 
marine insurance business they probably do nearly, as 
much as all the British companies together, and perhaps 
more than a third of the world’s business. 

A Syndicate at Lloyd’s may be formed by someone 
familiar with the business, such as an Insurance Broker, 
who arranges with a number of his wealthy friends to let 
hihV^pt for them. The whole principle harks back to 
the "days when the shipowner or merchant went from one 
coffee-house to another to find others willing to stake him 
in his venture. 
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The agent for the Syndicate, or his representative^ 
sits in the “Room” and actually underwrites the risk. 
The “boxes”, or desks, are survivals of the old pews of 
Lloyd’s Coffee-House, and are a characteristic feature 
of the “Roohf”. The agent can rely on the resources 
of the Syndicate for the insurance he undertakes. The 
applicant for insurance goes to a Broker, who writes the 
details of the risk on a slip of paper, which he takes to 
the “Room”. The slip is taken to various Underwriters, 
each of whom writes on it his initials and the sum he is 
willing to subscribe for his Syndicate. When the 
required total is made up, a policy bearing Lloyd’s seal 
is made out in the Policy Signing Office, and issued to the 
person insuring. It may bear a small amount, but the 
total makes up the whole sum they must make good in 
case of loss. Thus a policy of fire insurance for, say, 
£S 00 on a house, may be signed by the “Names” of ten 
subscribers in a Syndicate, each of whom assumes responsi- 
bility for .£50 of the loss. 

The Underwriter’s “slip” is a surprisingly simple 
document} yet on it hangs the risk, and perhaps the 
actual payment, of many thousands of pounds. Speci- 
mens of some historic “slips”, such as that relating to the 
insurance of the Titanic , are kept at Lloyd’s. They are 
merely narrow slips of paper, scribbled with amounts and 
initials of the Underwriters. There may be few or many 
sums entered, according to the amount involved and the 
manner in which it is split up. The very simplicity of 
the form is a tribute to a complete organization. 

The term “Underwriter” expresses exactly what it 
is : one who subscribes to or writes his name under a 
document. Originally it was “undertakers”, a word 
which now has a very different meaning. It came into 
vogue as the practice of insuring ships and property 
against loss and damage gradually increased in importancfe. 
Merchants insured at first on the strength of their^yn 
names and credit. Later they combined to undertake rfsks 
jointly, although not necessarily in a legal partnership. 

Two lines of development naturally grow* out of this 
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arrangement. One is the splitting up of the risk among 
a number of Underwriters, who each receive some part 
of the premium paid in proportion to the risk undertaken. 
The second is the tendency for Underwriter^ to specialise 
in risks of which they have a certain knowledge. As the 
business widened in scope it tended to become more and 
more specialised. The next stage was the formation of 
companies to deal with the different branches of insur- 
ance. Even now at Lloyd’s there is some classification 
of Syndicates between those dealing in marine and non- 
marine business. Naturally, the agent or active member 
of the Syndicate who sits at the “box” in the “Room” 
and actually “writes” the risk must be a man of judgment 
and experience. He may have been trained as clerk or 
deputy to an Underwriter. Very often he is himself a 
“Name”, but, if not, he may be guaranteed by his 
Syndicate. 

The “Name” draws no remuneration for three years, 
although he is credited with interest on his deposit and 
premiums. Nevertheless he must pay income tax on his 
profits. Should his losses be greater than his premiums, 
it may involve his withdrawal from Lloyd’s, or his 
Syndicate may get another Underwriter. The reward of 
the successful “Name” begins at the end of three years. 
Then he can draw an amount from his funds on deposit 
equal to a profit for one year based on a three years’ 
average. After this the payment is made annually. 
Usually some part of the profit is left on account, as the 
amount of business a Syndicate can underwrite increases 
in proportion to the size of the deposit. In the first year 
of the drawing profits a “Name” may expect to get £ 500 , 
that is, 5 per cent, on his deposit of £10,000, and perhaps 
an extra £100 or £ 200 . Profits may then rise to £1,000 
a year or more as the deposit increases so as to allow of 
mfore business. 

yi£he earnings of the Underwriter grow in si mi lar 
fashion. If he is active and skilful in selecting good risks 
he may make from £ 2,000 up to £10,000 a year, or even 
larger sums. An Underwriter receives a small salary, 
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but gets a percentage on the profits of his Syndicate, so 
that his return grows with the profits of the Syndicate. 

Visualize Lloyd’s on an ordinary working day. The 
great building in Leadenhall Street is surrounded by 
shipping office's, marine insurance offices, and the many 
reminders of its relations with the sea during our mari- 
time history. Out of the bustle of the street you pass 
under a mighty arch, whose imposing metal gates show 
armorial bearings. Here are the Red Cross and the 
dagger of the City of London and the fouled anchor, 
surmounted by a crest of the 32-gun frigate Lutine , and 
supported by sea-lions holding tridents. The motto is 
Fidmtia. A lofty corridor brings you to a large elliptical 
hall, lighted by a dome. Doorways lead off to the offices 
of banks and other undertakings — the building of Lloyd’s 
is large enough to provide space for others, as is usual 
in the big new City buildings. Another wide entrance 
opens into the ante-room, which is a part of the “Room” 
itself, and from which it is divided off by breast-high 
barriers of bronze. At the entrance is an attendant 
guardian,* resplendent in scarlet and gold livery. He is 
known as a “waiter”, a survival of the old coffee-house 
days. No stranger can enter the “Room” unless con- 
ducted by a Member, and the names of the Members 
wanted in the ante-room are written by the waiter on a 
telewriter. The name is reproduced on another machine 
in the “Caller’s” rostrum, from which it is called over the 
“Room”; the sound being magnified by loudspeakers. 

Your impression of the “Room” is of a vast marble 
hall, with lofty pillars leading to a domed glass-roof. 
Arranged in orderly rows are lines of desks, seating four 
or eight, the historical descendants of the pews in the 
coffee-house of the eighteenth century. This is the 
famous “Room”, the coffee-room once the second floor 
of a building in Lombard Street. There is constant 
movement to and fro ; a hum of voices. A streak of 
insurance Brokers passes up and down the aisles, carrying 
slips of paper on which are written details of proposed 
insurances. They hand these to the Underwriters, who 
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sit at the desks with their clerks. The Underwriter 
scans the slip, weighs up its value as a risk, and, if he 
accepts it, merely writes on it an amount and his signa- 
ture or initials. Brokers go from one Underwriter to 
another until the amount required is madfe up. 

A “seat” in the Room has a special and technical 
meaning. It is the Underwriter’s sanctum, the mark 
of his position and office. There are a certain number of 
seats near the walls for Brokers who are Members, but 
they have not the dignity and authority attaching to the 
“boxes”. They are the equivalent of those favourite 
seats in the coffee-house, picked out by old and respected 
frequenters, until, by long usage, they acquired a kind 
of freehold, and woe betide the stranger who inadvert- 
ently found himself in one of them. In the centre 
of the “Room” is a pillared erection of red marble, 
surmounted by a clock. It is the successor of the famous 
rostrum, or pulpit, which once occupied a prominent 
place in Lloyd’s Coffee-House, and later at the Royal 
Exchange. From the original pulpit the waiters used to 
read out to the customers the latest news from the sea. 

The Lutine bell hangs in the rostrum. The bell is 
sounded once when ships have foundered or have been 
reported missing, and its warning note brings to the 
“Room” a silence that can almost be felt. Two strokes 
of the bell mean that the news is good, as, for instance, 
the arrival of an overdue vessel. In the rostrum sits 
another scarlet-gowned “Caller”, intoning in a kind of 
chant the names of Members whose presence is required 
at the entrances or at the telephone. His voice stands 
out as a curious recitative against the undercurrent of 
talk throughout the “Room”. On a desk in the central 
aisle is a huge book, bound in green leather. This is the 
Loss Book, in which are entered every day in gargantuan 
handwriting the details of losses or disasters at sea. On 
soqjg^days the page is blank. On others the story of 
disaster overflows on to several pages, and there was one 
memorable day when no fewer than 108 casualties were 
caused by a* terrific gale. A study of the Loss Book is 
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generally the first aim of Underwriters on entering the 
“Room”. Some people profess to judge by the expres- 
sions of the Underwriters, after looking at the Loss Book, 
how they are affected by the day’s news. By long experi- 
ence many of them have acquired the “poker face”, 
which expresses no emotion however severe the shock. 
Further down the “Room” are four Arrivals Books; in 
which arrivals of ships are posted daily. 

In a corner of the “Room” is a department which 
many would regard as the most significant part of the 
institution. It is a space enclosed by tall screens, techni- 
cally known as the Telegram Board. In the Royal 
Exchange it used to be called the “Chamber of Horrors”. 
Here are posted the messages and cablegrams reporting 
casualties from all parts of the globe. All day a constant 
stream of information arrives from Lloyd’s Agents and 
other sources. It is a nerve centre of news, whose 
repercussions may thrill or horrify the whole world. Any 
accident or event affecting shipping or property is 
reported here if it affects any insured interests, and so 
wide is the net of Lloyd’s that this covers practically the 
whole range of shipping and commerce. A strike of 
dock labourers in a distant port, a minor collision between 
a vessel and the wharf, a ship broken loose from her 
moorings, a fog in the Channel, a midnight collision of 
two planes, a warehouse fire, all are faithfully recorded 
by the never resting cables and wireless. The grounding 
or sinking of a great liner is set forth in the same matter- 
of-fact way as a minor accident in an obscure Central 
American port. The nature of the news is indicated to 
some extent by the colour of the paper on which the 
messages are written or typed. Marine casualties are 
on a yellow paper ; non-marine reports are in orange. 
Within recent years a new colour has appeared. Aviation 
has now become an important matter at Lloyd’s, Cud 
aircraft notices are posted in blue. 

Occasionally maps and plans are pinned up on/the 
board when disturbances in any area, such as war, earth- 
quake, or some great disaster, merit special attention. No 
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ijvent of import to the mercantile world escapes notice. 

The office of the Superintendent of the “Room” 
adjoins the telegram enclosure, and on its walls are spaces 
for two notices, which are often the most »poignant of 
any. They are headed by the ominous* words, “For 
Inquiry” and “Missing”. 

•Lloyd’s keeps a careful record of all departures and 
arrivals of vessels. Sometimes a ship fails to arrive at 
the expected time, and, if much overdue, the Committee 
is asked to have the name “Posted”. If a certain time 
has elapsed and the absence of the ship has become a 
matter for serious concern, a notice, printed on white 
paper, is posted on the board stating that the Committee 
would be glad of any information about the vessel, whose 
name, together with the port of departure and destination 
and the date of sailing, are given. This notice is left 
on the board for a week, and if no information comes to 
hand during that time the vessel is posted as “missing”. 
In this notice the name and particulars of the ship are 
again given, and the date of sailing or any day when the 
ship was last heard of. r 

Under this almost casual announcement that such 
and sSch a ship has not been heard of since a certain 
date, who knows what tragedies of suffering and despair 
may lie ? There is only one instance of a ship posted 
as missing having returned, but many have come back 
after being long overdue. The notice covers some of the 
most baffling mysteries of the sea. “Posted as 'Missing” 
at Lloyd’s has come to have a singular and poignant 
significance to a maritime nation. 

The “missing vessel” which eventually turned up was 
the Red Rock, sailing ship, which, having been “posted as 
missing” at Lloyd’s in June 1899, subsequently arrived 
at„ Noumea, New Caledonia, all well. She had taken 
nearly four months to make the two weeks’ passage be- 
twW Townsville, Queensland, and New Caledonia, and 
it T&as only natural, in the circumstances, that she was 
duly “posted as missing”. Nowadays, with the rapid 
disappearance of sailing ships from the ocean routes, and 
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the provision of wireless on board so many vessels, there is 
little chance of a similar case being recorded in the future. 

The “posted missing” notice is conclusive in its 
effects, for the loss is then payable by the Underwriters. 
It is only used in the final resort, and after every human 
possibility of tracing the missing vessel has been ex- 
hausted. The index to Lloyd’s List is kept in an elaborate 
card-index system. Its long row of filing cabinets extends 
along one whole side of the “Room”, and in this index 
Underwriters have close at hand a record of the move- 
ments and all essential details of the ships of the world. 

Many people who knew Lloyd’s at the Royal Exchange 
will miss the Lutine gun which stood for many years near 
the eastern entrance of the Royal Exchange. They will 
be relieved to*know that it is now in honourable retire- 
ment at Lloyd’s sports ground at Fairlop, Essex. It 
has for company there a German gun captured in the 
Great War. 

The old rostrum, or pulpit, with its curved back 
and sounding-board, has also disappeared. Any who 
regret the> change may derive a sort of negative comfort 
from the fact that it was not the original pulpit from which 
the “Kidney” read out the news in the coffee-house. 
It was, indeed, of no special antiquity or interest, and has 
been relegated ignominiously to the lower regions of 
Lloyd’s, where it awaits whatever fate may be in store 
for it. 

Another feature which will be missed by frequenters 
of the Lloyd’s of the Royal Exchange is the anemometer 
dial which companioned the clock at the far end of the 
“Room”. It was connected with a wind vane on the roof, 
and the hand showed on the compass dial all the variations 
of the wind. It was a very necessary feature in the old 
sailing-ship days, and Underwriters can be imagined- 
glancing first at the compass as they entered the “Room” 
before even going to the Loss Book. Now steam 4 ias 
made vessels independent of wind, and the anemometer 
has not been perpetuated at Leadenhall Street. 

An important institution such as LloycFs, with its 
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large personnel, naturally has many subsidiary interests. 
They are divided between those connected with the 
“Room”, or the Underwriters themselves, and those of 
the staff. Of the professional kind there are three organi- 
zations relating to different branches of insurance. They 
are Lloyd’s Marine Underwriters’ Association, Lloyd’s 
Underwriters’ Fire and Non-Marine Association, and 
Lloyd’s Motor Underwriters’ Association. These three 
bodies each' hold meetings from time to time to discuss 
the many problems arising in different aspects of the 
business. For Members of the “Room” there is a 
golf club and a swimming club, an orchestra and choir, 
and an operatic, dramatic, and musical society. For the 
staff there is a sports club, with a ground at Fairlop, and 
a flourishing dramatic society known as tKe Leaden Hall 
Players. 

Lloyd’s did not attain the status of a Corporation 
until 1871, when the first Act of Incorporation was 
passed by Parliament. The main objects were : To 
carry on marine insurance business by the Members ; 
to protect the interests of Members in respect of shipping 
and cargoes and freights ; and to collect and publish in- 
formation with regard to shipping. The objects of the 
Society were extended in Lloyd’s Act, 1911, to meet 
the needs of modern times and the wider field covered 
by Lloyd’s activities. These objects were : 

To carry on by members of the Society the business of insur- 
ance of every description, including guarantee business ; 

To advance and protect the interests of Members of the Society 
in connection with their business as Members, and in respect of 
shipping cargoes, freight, and other insurable property or in- 
surable interests or otherwise ; 

To collect, publish and diffuse intelligence and information ; 

Y To do all things incidental or conducive to the objects of the 
Scfciety. 

"It will be noticed how the restriction to marine 
insurance business is removed in the amended provisions, 
which admft of very wide possibilities. 
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SEA RISKS BEFORE LLOYD’S 

Insurance and contract — Marine and non-marine insurance — 
Early records — -Adventures of Rhodes — Principle of Average — 
Demosthenes — Alexander the Great — "Bottomry" — Phoenicians 
and Romans — Insurance in Italy — -The Lombards — Hanseatic 
League — The term "policy " — Three Brothers — Early examples 
— Modern form. 

The business of insurance is very much more ancient 
than many people realize. In essence it is merely a 
contract between the insured person, who agrees to abide 
by certain conditions, and the Underwriters who, for a 
payment ^called a premium, promise to pay him an 
agreed sum in the event of a loss or disaster. In the 
root principle of taking a risk to gain a certain benefit, 
insurance began with our first parents. Adam, it is said, 
took out a policy of insurance against loneliness by the 
reception of Eve into the Garden of Eden ! There is an 
interesting anticipation of the more technical side of 
insurance- business, for Eve reinsured with the Serpent 
for the knowledge of good and evil, but this turned out 
to be a bad “risk”, as it led to the expulsion from the 
Garden ! 

By a similar flight of fancy we can regard Noah’s 
venture in the Ark as the earliest example of sharing a 
risk. If the first master mariner was not also his ows 
underwriter, this was, at any rate, the first recorded 
instance of joint enterprise for the common safety, unless 
we except the Tower of Babel, which proved a total loss. 
An even better-known example, often used to illustrate 
early insurance, is the story of Joseph in ancient Egypt. 
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After being warned by a dream, he insured against seven 
years of famine by providing granaries in which grain wa.s 
stored during seven years of plenty to meet the emergency. 
It might be said that the first case of General Average 
was when Jonah was jettisoned for the good of all ! 

For many years Lloyd’s was concerned only with 
marine risks, but it is now also rapidly developing in the 
direction of non-marine insurance. In fact, you can 
insure at Lloyd’s for everything except life, and even that 
may be insured for a period not exceeding one year. To 
whatever extent the non-marine side of the business may 
grow, the name of Lloyd’s, by long association, will always 
denote a connection with the sea. Its development and 
growth are an intrinsic part of our island story. Records 
of marine insurance in the very early days are scanty, 
but are sufficient to show that the practice of insuring 
ships and cargoes began at a very remote date. The 
old merchant adventurers of Rhodes, nearly 900 years 
before the Christian era, were already insuring their 
ventures afloat. They invented the universally recog- 
nized principle of “General Average”, and if i part of a 
cargo carried had to be sacrificed to save the rest, the 
merchants concerned all shared in the loss. 

In any reference to marine insurance you will con- 
tinually find the mention of this “General Average”. It 
is probably one of the terms which most people read and 
pass over with only the vaguest idea of what is meant. 
Here is the root principle of all marine insurance, and if 
its meaning is understood a great many allusions otherwise 
obscure to the lay mind will be cleared up. It is plain 
at the outset that the word “Average”, in the sense of 
marine insurance, has a meaning very different from that 
in which it is used in the mathematical phrase. We 
’sjieak of the “law of average”, meaning the chances of a 
certain number turning up on a roulette wheel. In 
marine insurance, in the strictest definition, “Average” 
me 3 ns “material damage or pecuniary loss, but not total 
loss, sustained in the course of a marine adventure”. 
There are two kinds of average recognized, General and 
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Particular. T hey represent the different forms of partial 
loss which ma y befall a ship or cargo due to some accident. 
The whole principle of insurance is to safeguard against 
these losses and to apportion the way in which the loss 
is to be borne 'by the different parties interested. 

This principle of General Average appears in more 
official language in the Rhodian law, which provided 
that, “if in order to lighten a ship merchandise is thrown 
overboard, that which has been given for 'all shall be 
replaced by the contribution of all”. In this country 
the principle is a liability of common law, quite apart 
from questions of insurance. In considering General 
Average there are three points to be considered. There 
are the owners of the ship, the freight, and the cargo, 
and the freight can be regarded as the money paid to the 
shipowner by the shipper of the cargo. 

There is an important distinction between General 
Average and Particular Average. General Average is a 
partial loss due to voluntary and reasonable act, such as 
sacrificing some of the cargo to save the rest and the ship 
itself. This loss is made up by all the interests concerned 
each in proportion. Very explicit rules are laid down as 
to what constitutes a General Average claim. The loss 
may apply to the ship or the cargo. Cargo may be 
jettisoned, or thrown overboard, or damaged by the water 
used to put out a fire. Masts or rigging may be cut 
away, or chains and anchors slipped. Machinery may be 
damaged,, or other gear injured or lost in an effort to 
refloat a stranded ship. Then expenses may be incurred 
in refloating the ship, in salvage, or in putting into port to 
repair damage. Cargo may have to be discharged, ware- 
housed, or reshipped, and port expenses must be paid. 

All these contingencies come under the head of 
General Average, and it will be readily seen how mariy- 
knotty points must continually arise for settlement. 
On the termination of any voyage or “adventure” the 
losses to be charged against General Average are assessed. 
Any loss is divided in proportion over the whole >value 
of the property saved, together with that of the 
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sacrificed property. The very complicated adjustments 
necessary have given rise to a special branch of the 
marine insurance and shipping business known as “ Average 
Adjusters”, whose function it is to decide how much is 
due to or from each of the owners of ship and cargo 
after the loss on General Average has been ascertained. 

•There is a complication due to the fact that the 
practice with regard to General Average differs between 
English and’ foreign ports. In England it is a matter of 
law, and it is interesting to note that the Rules of Practice 
of the Association of Average Adjusters are in many 
cases derived from the old customs of Lloyd’s. If the 
matter must be settled in a foreign country the adjust- 
ment of General Average must be made in accordance 
with the law and practice of that port. Most countries 
have their own maritime code. Points of difference in 
detail are, in practice, overcome by providing that 
General Average shall be governed by what are known 
as the York- Antwerp Rules of 1890 and 1924, which 
represent an agreement between British and foreign 
shipowners, merchants, underwriters, and average adjusters 
to establish a uniform code. You will remember the 
famili&r story of how the ship with the Apostle and his 
companions loosed from Fair Havens in Crete and set out 
on her westward voyage. 

But not long after [the record says] there arose against it a 
tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon. And when th.e ship was 
caught and could not bear up into the wind, we let her drive. 
And running under a certain island which is called Clauda, we 
had much work to come by the boat ; which when they had 
taken up they used helps, undergirding the ship ; and fearing lest 
they should fall into the quicksands, strake sail and so were driven. 
And we being exceedingly tossed with a tempest, the next day they 
“lightened the ship ; and the third day we cast out with our own 
hands the tackling of the ship. And when neither sun nor stars 
in many days appeared, and no small tempest lay on us, all hope 
thattwe should be saved was then taken away. . . . But when 
the fourteenth night was come, as we were driven up and down in 
Adria, about*midnight the shipmen deemed that they drew near 
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to some country ; and sounded and found it twenty fathoms ; 
^nd when they had gone a little further they sounded again, and 
fotind it fifteen fathoms. Then fearing lest we should have fallen 
upon rocks, they cast four anchors out of the stern, and wished for 
the day. . . . And when they had eaten, they lightened the ship, 
and cast out the wheat into the sea. 

This spirited story, written by a landsman, shows 
us very vividly the conditions of early sea trade in the 
Mediterranean. All the essential points are noticed. 
The ship was one of the Roman corn-ships sailing between 
Egypt and Rome. She towed a single boat ; the attempt 
of the sailors to escape in this boat was prevented by the 
centurion and the soldiers on board, who cut her adrift. 
You notice that the lashing of cables to prevent 
the timbers parting under the shock of the storm was a 
familiar feature of Mediterranean craft. When it is 
decided that the ship must be lightened by sacrificing 
part of the equipment, the heavy tackle goes first. 
That was probably the mast, for the sail, afterwards 
hoisted in «a last effort to reach the shore, is not the 
“mainsail”, as the Authorized Version translates it, but 
a sail on a small foremast or bowsprit. Only as the^last 
resort was a valuable cargo of wheat sacrificed. 

There is an important difference between General 
Average and Particular Average. The latter is partial 
loss due to purely accidental causes, such as stranding, 
fire, or collision. In such an event the loss is borne by 
the owner of the property damaged, whether ship or 
cargo, and, if the property is insured, by the Under- 
writers. Many fine distinctions arise in the discrimination 
between Averages, General and Particular. Damage 
caused by water used to extinguish a fire on board ship is 
admitted as a General Average loss. There are othei 
points where English law and practice differ from those 
abroad. An example is the allowance for wages and 
provisions for a crew in a port of refuge, which is npt 
treated as General Average under English law- hi-s* i.< 
allowed under the York- Antwerp Rules. 
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Some five hundred years before the Christian era 
the Emperor Justinian in an edict limited the legal rate-' 
of interest on borrowed money to 6 per cent., except for 
“Foenus Nautican”, or “bottomry”, which was allowed 
12 per cent. Demosthenes mentions loafis which might 
be held to constitute a form of marine insurance, and it 
was well known in the time of Cato. Plutarch tells us that 
Cato was a great moneylender, and “ used to loan money in 
the most disreputable of all ways, namely on ships ” . Cato 
was something of a pioneer in joint stock business. He 
formed companies of fifty or more persons and many 
ships for security. He would take one share in the 
venture, and then send a freedman, named Quintio, to 
look after his interests on the voyage. In this way he 
limited his risks and made large profits. Cato died in 
149 b . c . Alexander the Great, or the “Two Horned”, as 
he was known in the Middle East, also insured against the 
desertion of slaves from his armies. 

The early forms of marine insurance are more pro- 
perly described as “bottomry”, under which the under- 
writer paid out the whole of the money at the .start of the 
voyage, and received it back, with a premium, if the ship 
arrived safely. The shipowner or the merchant held the 
money during the period of the risk. The principle 
differs from the insurance in which the insurer pays a 
premium and the underwriter (that is the person who 
takes the risk, or makes what is in effect a wager) only 
pays in the event of a loss. Some primitive form of 
marine insurance was in use among the Phoenicians as 
well as with the Greeks nearly 3,000 years ago. These 
early traders came to this country to bring the spices, 
dyes, and woven garments of Tyre and Sidon in exchange 
for the tin of Cornwall and the lead of Derbyshire. 
•Quite early they realized the necessity for devising some 
form of safeguard for their valuable cargoes. Sea trade 
developed rapidly during the Roman occupation of this 
country, but none of the ancient forms of policy have 
conXdown to us. The insurance policy, as such, had not 
been invested ; it comes from a later time and a different 
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country. But we can very well imagine the insurances 
“t$ken out on the precious shiploads travelling between the 
different parts of the Roman Empire. 

In certain jorms marine insurance was well recognized 
in the twelfth century in Lombardy, and in Pisa in the 
early fourteenth century. Northern Italy was a birthplace 
of a great part of commerce and finance as we know -it 
to-day. The Lombards, who were the early goldsmiths 
and bankers, have left their name in London in Lombard 
Street, now the centre not only of national but of inter- 
national finance. They were the progenitors of modern 
banking and insurance. The business methods of the 
Lombards spread over the whole of Europe, although 
centres of trade have shifted from place to place at 
different times. In the early fourteenth century Bruges 
had become a great commercial centre and seaport. The 
counting-houses of these Italian merchants and bankers 
were becoming established in all the great towns. As sea 
trade grew, the need for the safeguard provided by 
marine insurance developed side by side with it. In 
the year 1310 the Count of Flanders allowed the citizens 
of Bruges to establish a Chamber of Assurance, by means 
of which merchants could insure their goods against 
risks on sea or land on payment of a stipulated percentage. 

Up to this time insurance of ships and cargoes was 
largely a personal matter, arranged between the mer- 
chants or shipowners, and others definitely interested in 
the venture. It had not yet become the subject of legis- 
lation. The outcome of experiment, trial, and error was 
gradually bringing about a conformity of practice, but 
methods were not yet completely standardized. The 
business of insurance was slowly feeling its way towards 
a settled state. It was a case of the slow development of 
custom and usage, which by gradual degrees became in> 
corporated into laws. The only laws by which the 
merchants could work were certain rules referring more to 
navigation than to insurance. The Rolls or Laws* of 
Oleron, issued by King Richard I from the Isle oiQhron 
in 1194 on his return from Palestine, related "ttfFrench 
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ships and navigation, and dealt chiefly with the wine 
trade from Bordeaux. The regulations of the Hanseatip 
League carried matters a stage farther. This great 
confederacy of the principal commercial cities of Europe, 
including London, virtually marks the begmning of inter- 
national trade on modern lines. The idea at first was for 
mutual protection against risks at sea. The protection of 
trade at sea was beyond the resources of any one country. 

The League attained to a vast power in commerce. 
It developed into a great trading democracy, with whole 
towns and industries within its orbit. There were no 
armed cruisers in those days to patrol trade routes, and 
the peril from pirates and sea-rovers was very real. 
Merchants were compelled to take measures to protect 
their own ships and cargoes from attack. Thus the many 
sea orders of the Hanseatic League became consolidated 
in “The Laws of Wisby”, which relate rather to bottomry 
than to marine insurance proper, but stand for an 
attempt to codify the rules relating to risks at sea. In this 
way they brought marine insurance a stage nearer. 

It has been suggested that the word policy in insurance 
finds its origin in the Italian word “polizza” , meaning 
abifc, invoice, or a ticket. It was used to denote a war- 
rant for money in the Funds, and also for a form of gamb- 
ling on numbers in a lottery. A similar word, “ poliza ”, 
in Spanish, means a written promise to pay. Whether 
the exact derivation is to be found in those words or 
not, there is sufficient similarity both in sound and 
meaning to give support to the theory. An insurance 
policy is nothing more than a promise to pay by the 
underwriters in the event of certain happenings and in 
return for a payment called a premium. Another link 
with the old Italian financiers is found in the similarity 
pf language between the oldest English policies of which 
we have a record and the form in use in Florence in 
I523- 

^By the time of Elizabeth marine insurance in this 
coui'^tgy was becoming a recognized part of commercial 
life, ambience there was a considerable change in the 
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terminology used in policies. In one of the early Italian 
■'policies on a ship called Sancta Crux , thirty years before 
the Spanish Armada, it is stated : “We will that this 
assurans shall he good and strong as the most ample writings 
of as surans, which is used to be maid in the strete of London, 
or in the Burse of Antwerp” From this it may be assumed 
that marine insurance in London was already familiar 
to shipowners. 

Perhaps the earliest marine policy which has come 
down to us is that drawn on goods in the ship Three Bro- 
thers . The policy is in the Records Department of the 
India Office, but there is a facsimile at Lloyd’s. The 
Three Brothers was a London ship of 250 tons, whose cargo 
was valued .£400. The policy was subscribed by four 
Underwriters, the rate was 5 per cent., and the voyage 
was from Macassar, or Bantam, to London. The policy 
was made out in the names of Samuel Sambrooke and 
Michaell Dunkine, merchants. We are fortunate in 
knowing something of the history of the ship and of the 
merchants who insured her cargo. She was chartered 
by the East- India Company early in 1655, but as she sprang 
a leak and the crew at first refused to sail, it was not 
until March of that year that she left the Channel oi>her 
voyage to the East Indies. Apparently the cargo 
in which Samuel Sambrooke and Michaell Dunkine were 
interested was loaded there, and she returned to Ply- 
mouth in May 1657. The two merchants insured were 
both in the service of the East India Company. In 
1658 Michaell Dunkine was appointed by a Court of the 
Company “to keep the cash book and do his usual work 
at the Treasury at a salary of £150 per year”. In the 
same Court Samuel Sambrooke was authorized “to write 
letters and keep the calico warehouse at £ 100 per year”. 

Ships of the East India Company often carried 
cargo for private merchants in addition to that for the 
Company. It is not known whether Sambrooke and 
Dunkine were acting for the Company or on their own 
accounts, for the Company allowed its captains^xmd 
other officials to indulge in a certain amount erf^private 
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trading, and some very large fortunes were made in this 
way. Most of the terms used in these ancient polici^ 
have been retained in those of the present day. The 
policy on the Three Brothers begins : 

Touching the adventures and perils which we, the assurers, 
are contented to bear and do take upon us in this voyage, are of the 
Seas, men of war, fire, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jettezons, 
letters of niarte and counter marte ; surprizalls and taking at 
Sea, arrests, restraints and detainments, of all Kings, Princes, and 
Peoples of what Nation, condition or quality soever, Barratry of 
the Master, and marriners and of all other losses perils and mis- 
fortunes that have or shall come to the hurt, detriment or damage 
of the said goods and merchandise or any parts thereof. 

Another old policy of the time, though not an 
English one, is that taken out on the St. Ilary at Mar- 
seilles in 1 584. A copy of this policy in French, with an 
English translation, is kept in the library at Lloyd’s. It 
is on goods only, and is underwritten by three names, one 
of which is Italian. At that date much of the marine 
insurance from Marseilles was done by French merchants 
themselves, but the inclusion of an Italian shows that 
the former predominance of Italian money interests 
had not altogether passed away. The premium of 5 
per cent, is low considering the risk in those days from 
corsairs and sea-rovers in a voyage from Marseilles to 
Syria. The policy is famous more than rqost for its 
religious tone. Marine insurance policies of older days 
generally began with “In the name of God, Amen”, 
but the St. Ilary policy exceeds the majority in expres- 
sions of piety. It commences with the dedication, 
“In the name of God, and of the Virgin Mary”, and the 
expression “May God save it” and “May God forbid” 
frequently occur wherever the voyage itself or any 
risks are mentioned. There is also a special provision 
relating to the exercise of restraints of authorities by the 
ecclesiastical power, which in those days was a thing 
redroSs^with as well as the temporal power. 
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As early as 1575 a patent had been granted to Richard 
Candelar giving him a monopoly of registration of 
policies of marine insurances and similar agreements 
used by merchants. The object was to remedy the 
abuses of the practice of insurance by “evil disposed 
persons” who, for private gain, insured one thing in 
several places, “thereby intending if any loss should happen 
to recover in all the said places and so oftentimes have 
done”. The first British Marine Insurance Act was 
passed in 1601 and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It 
states that marine insurance “has been tyme out of mynde 
an usage amogste merchantes both of this realme and of 
forraine nacyons”. It is defined as a system whereby 

it comethe to passe that upon the losse or perishing of any shippe 
there followethe not the undoinge of any man, but the loss light- 
ethe rather easilie upon many than heavilie upon few and rather 
upon them that adventure not than upon those that doe adven- 
ture ; whereby all merchantes especiallie those of the younger 
sorte, are allured to venture more willinglie and more freely. 

The effect of the Act was to set up a Court of Policies 
of Insurance, consisting of an Admiralty Judge, the* Re- 
corder of London, two doctors of civil law, eight mer- 
chants, and two lawyers. Any five of these could hear 
and give decisions in cases in London. The method 
appears to have had in it much of the element of arbi- 
tration. For a time the Courts of Policies of Insurance 
filled the gap between the observance of customs which 
by long use had become adopted as standard practice, 
and the establishment of definite laws on the subject. It 
was not until nearly the end of the eighteenth century 
that the law relating to insurance took definite form, 
chiefly owing to the work of Lord Mansfield, the President 
of the Court of King’s Bench from 1756 to 1788. Records 
of the old policies of marine insurance illustrate a long 
process of evolution. From time to time experience 
showed the necessity for adding new risks, and thenisult 
of constant changes and additions has resultccfin the 
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curious document which is rhe Lloyd’s Marine Policy 
of the present day. We can see in it all the vestiges and 
survivals of old practices struggling for legal expression. 
Some of the clauses relate to old risks aipi dangers long 
extinct, but which are still retained by force of custom. 

There is a policy taken out in 1563 by one “Master 
John Whyte, Lord Maior of London,” on the good ship 
Jaymes of Tfswyche for a cargo of “ffrewte and ressonns”, 
which, being interpreted, is fruit and raisins. The 
policy shows by its terms a growing appreciation of the 
risks to be covered, and marks a great advance on its 
predecessors. It insures against perils from 

The dawnger of the see ffrom ffyer and water, men of warr, 
hennemys, cossaryes [corsairs], pyrattes, thyves, lettars of marte, 
baratrye of master and maryners, jettesonns, retaignementt by 
kynge or prynce, or by any by theyr aucthorety or bye anye other 
personne or personnes whom so evar and ffrom all other parrelles 
and dawngers whatt so evar. 

One very noticeable point in regard to the marine 
policy is the gradual change from the somewhat informal 
phrasing of the earlier types, drawn up by merchants, to 
the trend towards legal terminology as the work fell more 
and more into the hands of lawyers. The form of policy 
to be used was not finally settled until 1779, when a 
general meeting of the New Lloyd’s was called “to 
consider on some Innovations in the printed parts of some 
Policies lately introduced in the Coffee House”. Other 
changes were made by the addition of new clauses in later 
years, but in its general terms the policy now in use is 
the same as that of the early merchant adventurers who 
put out to sea nearly three centuries ago. 
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It is interesting to find that the giant liners of to-day 
are insured under a policy expressed in the phrases which 
have come down to us from the time of Charles II. 
Only three changes have been made. Not one of the 
contradictions or repetitions are struck out, and the gist 
of the policy is often found in new clauses, pasted, stamped, 
or pinned on the document, which specifically deny the 
meaning of the extract. As long ago as 1791 an English 
judge described the policy as “an absurd and incoherent 
instrument”. A still more cutting description was that 
of a later authority, Sir Douglas Owen, who said that if 
such a document were to be drawn up for the first time 
to-day it would be considered the “work of a lunatic 
endowed with a private sense of humour” ! 

Here is an extract from the Marine Insurance Policy 
as in use .to-day : 

LLOYD’S MARINE INSURANCE POLICY 

Be it known that as well in their own Name? 

as for and in the Name and Names of all and every other Person or 
Persons to whom the same doth, may, or shall appertain, in part 
or in all, doth make assurance and cause themselves and them and 
every of them to be insured, lost or not lost, at and from 

upon any kind of Goods and Merchandise, and also 

upon the Body, Tackle, Apparel, Ordnance, Munition, Artillery, 
Boat and other Furniture, of and in the good ship or Vessel called 
the 

Touching the Adventures and Perils which we riTe Assurers 
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are contented to bear and to take upon us in this voyage, they are, 
of the Seas, Men-of-War, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, Thieves, 
Jettisons, Letters of Mart and Countermart, Surprisals, Takings 
at Sea, Arrests, Restraints, and Detainments of all Kings, Princes, 
and People, of what Nation, Condition, or quality soever, Barratry 
of the Master and Mariners, and of all other Perils, Losses and 
Misfortunes that have or shall come to the Hurt, Detriment or 
Dimage of the said Goods and Merchandises and Ship, &c., or 
any part thereof. 

There are many points of interest in such historic 
documents. Perhaps the most drastic alteration has 
been made in the opening sentence. Like all the older 
policies it began originally with, “In the name of God, 
Amen”. Objections were raised on the grounds of 
propriety, and the phrase was altered about the middle 
of the nineteenth century to “Be it Known”. In 1867 
Manley Hopkins, an authorityon marine insurance, stated: 
“The authorized policy printed for the Stamp Office 
continues to invoke the name of the Supreme Being, but 
from a sense of propriety rather than from irreverence 
this sentence is omitted from nearly all modern policies.” 

The description of the vessel and her equipment 
obviously points to the time when the ship and her 
cargo were the property of the merchant, when all ships 
were armed, and carried only one boat. The list of 
adventures and perils recalls the days when a state of 
war, or something very like it, was the ordinary state of 
affairs. If there was no danger from hostile States, the 
fear of attack from pirates or sea-rovers and, later, from 
privateers, was very real. 

The space for the name of the “Master, under God”, 
is always left blank. A contradictory element is pro- 
vided by a “frustration clause”, which rules out the 
risks from “arrests, restraints or detainments of Kings, 
Princes or Peoples”, already provided for in the earlier 
part of the policy. This clause was added as recently as 
1919. The patchwork quality of the whole document is 
duetto the fact that it was not composed in a complete form 
or at anyone time. It is a growth of centuries. Each age 
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added its quota, and periodic revisions have always had in 
view the desire to perpetuate the old forms which have stood 
the test of ages. Sir Douglas Owen has said that the policy 
has “generations of legal interpretations hanging almost 
to every word, and almost certainly to every sentence”. 

Innumerable law cases have been settled in the word- 
ing as it stands. A revision of the whole policy by experts 
could put it more clearly, but this would involve fresh 
litigation to set up precedents on the new form. Hence 
it has been found preferable to leave the main text as it 
stands and to bring it up to date, where necessary, by 
the addition of new clauses written or pasted on as cir- 
cumstances demand. Two characteristic features of 
Lloyd’s policies must be mentioned. One is Lloyd’s 
Anchor Seal, which now appears as evidence that they 
are signed only by Underwriting Members. It consists 
of a fouled anchor in a circular scroll, with the words 
“Lloyd’s Acts, 1871 and 1911”. The seal appears on 
policies with the warning that any person not an Under- 
writing Member subscribing to the policy or uttering it 
will be proceeded against under Lloyd’s Acts. 

Until August I, 1918, the Anchor Seal was only 
used on Lloyd’s Standard Forms. It was then agreed 
by Underwriters not to sign policies dated before or after 
that time unless they were impressed with the seal. 
Lloyd’s have devised many forms which are now accepted 
as standard by the shipping and mercantile community. 
Most of these are of a highly technical character. Their 
effect is to simplify the complicated questions arising in 
respect of deposits and guarantees for claims due to 
accidents or losses at sea, or salvage of ships and cargo. 
Lloyd’s Standard Form of Salvage Agreement, Lloyd’s 
General Average Deposit Receipt, Lloyd’s Average Bond, 
and Bottomry Bond, and Lloyd’s Respondentia Bond, 
which is a form by which the master of a ship in distress 
is enabled to obtain the necessary funds to discharge, 
warehouse, or reship his cargo to its destination. All 
these forms have now become part of the recognized 
machinery of commerce. 
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Another matter of antiquarian interest is an ex- 
planation of the great “S.G.” mystery. These letters 
appear in the margin of the Marine Insurance Policy under 
the Anchor Seal, and while there have been many attempts 
to explain them, no agreement has been reached. A 
review of the various theories is of interest, as showing 
how a term can be absorbed into everyday life and 
practice, and be handed down from age to age, sancti- 
fied by tra’dition, although its origin may be completely 
forgotten. One simple explanation is that the letters 
stand for “Ship and Goods”, but this is regarded by most 
authorities as too modern and British, considering that 
they appear on very ancient policies. 

Mr. W. E. Found, an Underwriter at Lloyd’s, has put 
forward two different theories. One is that the meaning is 
Sterling gold, or even Sterling, as the letters appear over the 
space for the sum assured. It is suggested that, as the old 
policies were written by hand, an abbreviation of Sterling 
to Sg. has been perpetuated with both letters in capitals. 
An interesting explanation of the origin of the word 
Sterling is quoted by this authority from an old Law Dic- 
tionary published by Thomas Blount in 1 670. It states that 

Sterling (Sterlingliam), was and is the Epithete for Silver 
Money current within this realm. And took name from this, 
that there was a pure coin stamped first in England by the Easter- 
lings, or Merchants of East Germany, by the command of King 
John, and accordingly Roger Hovedon, parte poster,, suor. annal. 
fol. 377, writes it Esterling. . . . The word is not out of use ; 
for though we ordinarily say Lawful Money of England, yet in the 
Mint and the like they say Sterling Money. When it was found 
convenient in the fabrication of monies to have a certain quantity 
or proportion of baser metal to be mixed with the pure Gold and 
Silver ; the word Sterling or Esterling was then introduced, and 
has ever since been used to denote the certain proportion or 
degree of fineness which ought to be in the respective Coins. 

Mr. Found’s other theory was that the letters stand 
for Salva Guardia, or Safeguard. This, according to the 
same Law Dictionary, was a special “protection given 
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by the King to a stranger, fearing violence of some of his 
subjects for seeking his right by course of Law”. Point 
is given to this view by the dislike of foreigners in the 
Middle Ages, ^hen large numbers of Flemings and Hanse 
merchants were driven to London by persecution in 
France and the Low Countries. 

The letters have been explained as standing for 
Somma Grande , meaning the total sum insured, and for 
Sicurata Generate , or general security, by which term the 
form of policy laid down by the Ordinance of Florence in 
1523 was described. The late Sir Henry M. Hosier, 
for some years Secretary of Lloyd’s, suggested that the 
letters meant Salutis Gratia , that is, for the sake of safety. 
Mr. T. Devereux, the Principal Clerk of Lloyd’s, sugges- 
ted Sigilli Gratia , a term used on all old documents 
executed under seal. 

There is a complication in the fact that some old 
policies bear the single letters S. or G. Messrs. Wright and 
Fayle, the official historians of Lloyd’s, claim that the mat- 
ter has been settled on the evidence of an Act of 1795, and 
that S. and G. means nothing more than “Ship and Goods”. 
Even so, there are still exponents of other explanations, 
and it is not unlikely that the question will again arise. 

In England the first insurance was undertaken by the 
Saxom Guilds, which were paid “premiums” for dangers 
of “fire, water, robbery, or other calamity”. But it was 
not until after the Great Fire of London that the thoughts 
of people seriously turned to insurance against the dangers of 
fire. Companies began to do an extensive business and, to 
safeguard properties insured with them, employed firemen, 
or, as they were called in those days, “watermen”. British 
underwriters have a remarkable record for reliability 
and prompt payment which has gained them the respect 
of the whole world. In the Great Earthquake at San Fran- 
cisco, when the greater part of that city was destroyed by 
fire and damage was done to the extent of .£50,000,000, 
the British companies and underwriters astonished the 
American nation by waiving any question of legal right and 
paying out without dispute losses amounting to millions. 
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In 1776, when that remarkable man Adam Smith 
published his classic book The Wealth of Nations, it was 
difficult to estimate insurance risks with the mathematical 
accuracy known to-day. He says “the Vfalue of a risk, 
either from fire or from loss by sea, or by capture, though 
it cannot be calculated very exactly, admits of such 
gross estimation as renders it in some degree reducible 
to strict rule and method”. Modern actuarial practice 
has provided the underwriters with figures and details which 
place insurance within the grasp of the humblest worker. 
This great boon, too often overlooked, has been possible only 
after centuries of actuarial experiments concerning risks. 

By its willingness to take all risks Lloyd’s has become 
the insurance centre of the world. This is done, not by 
the direct placing of the risks with Lloyd’s brokers, or 
even with British insurance. That is to say, an insurance 
company will accept business from the public, and then 
reinsure at Lloyd’s. Most of the insurance companies 
of the world reinsure at Lloyd’s. There are many 
advantages in this course. It has the effect of what is 
known as spreading the risk. If the whole business of 
insurance is kept within a country, a particularly heavy 
loss, such as that of the San Francisco earthquake, has to 
be paid for by the insurance companies of that country. 
If part of the insurance has been placed abroad, the loss 
to be made good is more evenly distributed, and does 
not fall so heavily in one centre. 

Lloyd’s once underwrote non-marine insurance for 
the United States, owing to the limitations in the types 
of insurance taken up by the American companies. In 
these days Lloyd’s is kept out of the United States by the 
insurance laws, which provide that underwriters doing 
business there must keep certain reserves within the 
State. The difficulty is overcome by the American 
insurance companies themselves reinsuring part of their 
policies with Lloyd’s. This practice spreads the risk, 
and enables them to make a profit on the insurance already 
underwritten, and to make way for more. It is somewhat 
similar to the way in which banks discount their bills. 
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The service is mutual, because Lloyd’s get the extra 
business and the companies get cover for their risks. 
There are no figures available as to the amount of this 
business, but a report of the United States Shipping Board 
for 1930 stated that of sixty million dollars of gross marine 
premiums underwritten in the United States nearly nine 
million dollars was transferred as reinsurance to foreign 
underwriters. The destination is not stated, but no 
doubt much of this came to Lloyd’s. 

It is said that you can insure against any possible 
contingency at Lloyd’s. This is true if the proviso be 
made that pure gambles will not be accepted, though 
stories of curious policies are legion. They have increased 
in number since Lloyd’s began to accept non-marine 
insurance. This side of the business has grown to a 
remarkable degree, but old documents in the records show 
that it is not exactly a new thing. The non-marine side 
now exceeds the marine. Non-marine insurance consists 
mainly of fire, earthquake, burglary, motor, jewellery, 
and miscellaneous risks. The first disposition to turn 
seriously to other forms of insurance than marine dates 
from about 1882, when Lloyd’s first undertook fire in- 
surance. It began with a simple form, but as the business 
has been taken up by more underwriters, new forms have 
been devised, many of which have originated at Lloyd’s. 
Lloyd’s can claim credit for many new kinds of insurance. 
It issued the first burglary insurance in 1889, and was the 
pioneer of. the well-known types of combined or compre- 
hensive policies. The most familiar are the Householder’s 
Comprehensive Policy and the Jeweller’s Block Policy. 
The Comprehensive Motor Policy is also credited to 
them. Personal accident and all the many risks affecting 
the individual or his household can be insured at Lloyd’s. 

Something of a novelty in insurance was the covering 
of risk from damage by earthquake, typhoons, hurricanes, 
tidal waves, and similar convulsions of Nature. The 
first Earthquake Policies were made out at Lloyd’s in 
1895, and Hurricane Insurance soon followed. Their 
value was proved in the San Francisco earthquake in 1906 
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and in the hurricanes in the West Indies. The area 
covered by insurance has been greatly extended by what 
may be described as policies relating to business as con- 
trasted with those of the more personal kjnd. Types of 
these are insurance for workmen’s compensation, loss of 
profits, such as may follow the interruption of business 
after a fire, or insurance against riots and civil commotion. 
In the business world insurance stretches out to cover 
even less obvious risks than these. A large business is 
done in what are known as fidelity guarantees, by which 
the good faith and integrity of persons in responsible 
departments of life can be covered by insurance. Direc- 
tors and accountants of public companies can insure 
themselves against loss by negligence of their employees ; 
bankers can insure their deposits, and stockbrokers their 
securities in course of delivery from one place to another. 

Quite apart from freak policies, it is doubtful if 
the average person realizes the multiplicity of the risks 
he can cover by insurance at Lloyd’s. Some apply to 
particular trades, and would scarcely come into the ken 
of people not definitely interested. For instance, the 
organizers of an agricultural show will insure against foot- 
ancfmouth disease, an outbreak of which might cause 
all the expense of preparations to be lost. Organizers 
of f£tes and outings can insure against bad weather, and 
many people now do this for their holidays as a matter of 
course. The War brought into vogue many new forms 
of insurance. Risk of damage by enemy aircraft gave 
rise to new policies of protection for private houses and 
business premises. On the larger scale Lloyd’s success- 
fully encountered the many difficult problems of insur- 
ance on land and sea arising from the War. 

Much of the business at Lloyd’s is more or less stereo- 
typed in form ; the familiar risks can be reduced to a 
formula by long experience. But insurance touches life 
at so many points that new problems continually arise, 
and a nice degree of judgment and knowledge is de- 
manded in assessing the value of unusual risks. As 
“ Lloyd's Calendar ” points out, “an underwriter in the 
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course of one working day may interest himself in a fire 
risk in Paris or Melbourne, a millionaire’s jewels in New 
York, an earthquake in Japan, or the household goods of 
a ratepayer in ypper Tooting or Golder’s Green”. 

Among the curious policies kept at Lloyd’s is one 
relating to insurance of slaves. It is dated 1794, and was 
issued to Fermin de Tastet and Co, on goods in the ship 
Guifurzcoa from Liverpool to the coast of Africa, and 
thence to Cuba. The value of the ship is placed 
at .£3,500, and the slaves at .£45 each. The rate of 
premium was 20 guineas per cent., and a marginal clause 
stipulates : “Free from particular average by insurrection 
under 5 per cent.” Until the slave trade was abolished 
by the Acts of 1806 and 1811 insurances on slaves were 
not uncommon. They were regarded in much the same 
way as any other kind of cargo. The traffic was fully 
recognized as a legitimate branch of business, and it was 
laid down by a legal authority that if a slave “destroys 
himself through despair, which often happens”, it should 
be regarded as natural death. 

The abolition of the slave trade is indeed very largely 
due to Lloyd’s ; which is yet another example of the 
many services it has indirectly rendered to the world. 
It is not improbable that, had Lloyd’s been in existence 
at an earlier date, the slave trade might have been abol- 
ished a generation sooner than it was. The first real 
attack on the traffic in slaves came from the Underwriters 
at Lloyd’s. • They refused to pay losses on a cargo of 
slaves whom the master of the ship had thrown over- 
board on account of an outbreak of smallpox, to which 
the conditions of slave-carrying rendered them liable. 
The case was carried to the High Court, and created a 
great public sensation. The conditions of this appalling 
action were ghastly enough to strike the imagination of 
all who heard of it, even at a time not remarkable for 
indulgence in the finer sentiments. The outbreak of pub- 
lic indignation was so intense that it was one of the most 
important steps in the agitation which led to the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade and the emancipation of the negro. 
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There has always been a good deal of gossip in news- 
papers about gambling policies in Lloyd’s. It is impos- 
sible to gauge the amount of these policies, for it would 
mean asking every Underwriter in the place, and for this 
reason newspapers are able to publish practically any 
queer policy without risk of it being found untrue. As 
an institution Lloyd’s does not approve of such policies, 
since they, can be nothing short of gambles, and there 
is no precedent upon which Underwriters can gauge the 
risks. From the legal point of view they are invalid, or, 
in other words, payment cannot be enforced in a court 
of law. But there is no doubt that many are undertaken 
in the “Room” when affairs are slack and Members have 
time at their disposal. In the earlier coffee-house years 
many queer risks were underwritten, and for this reason 
the more reputable members of Lloyd’s Coffee-House 
moved to New Lloyd’s. In those days there was not the 
opportunity for men to gamble on the Stock Exchange 
as there is at present, for few securities were quoted. 
Pure gambling risks were undertaken on such things as 
the lives of public men who were ill. It is said that one 
famous invalid picked up a news sheet for amusement 
anS saw his life quoted at 90 per cent. This was too 
much for him, and he died from the shock ! Some 
Underwriters in Lloyd’s Coffee-House even used to bribe 
the servants of invalids to secure the latest news from the 
sick-bed. 

One curious policy which could hardly be placed in 
the gambling class, and is certainly one of the most 
extraordinary on record, is that of the owner of a shop 
below the Monument who insured against it falling on 
his place of business ! 

The entertainment profession provides some of the 
most extraordinary insurances. There is no doubt that 
these may be undertaken by astute publicity agents on 
behalf of “stars”. Agents noticed that newspapers seize 
on this kind of thing with avidity ; Mistinguette, of the 
Moulin Rouge, insured her legs for thousands of pounds 
and was the pioneer for insurances of this kind. Another 
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French actress, Cecile Sorel, of the Comidie Fran$aise, 
insured her hat, which was studded with jewels, from 
being blown overboard on an Atlantic crossing. Among 
other queer policies taken out by the “profession” was that 
of the Fat Lady in a circus in America, who, finding 
she was losing weight, took out an insurance policy 
against such a catastrophe, while the opposite is sometimes 
undertaken by dancers and musical-comedy actresses. 

The weather is a risk which Underwriters are called 
upon to insure against every day of the year. It has been 
worked out with a fair amount of accuracy and is taken 
up by racecourses and promoters of outdoor entertain- 
ments. A Hollywood film undertaking insured itself 
against any other kind of weather than snow on a certain 
day, for they had gone to the expense of taking a large 
cast into the mountains for a “shot” in which snow was 
absolutely necessary. In the last eclipse the same thing 
was done by many scientists who had gone all the way 
to Giggleswick in the North of England. The odds 
quoted against the sky being clouded were £10 per cent., 
and thousands of pounds were involved. Luckily, how- 
ever, the sky cleared just in time. Insurance against 
twins is fairly common, the demand particularly coming 
from the United States. The rate was quoted at about 
seven guineas per cent, until a well-known Society 
woman in the United States insured herself heavily after 
a successful prediction with the aid of X-rays ! The 
rates are now much higher. 

Underwriters at Lloyd’s have to adapt their policies 
to the conditions of the day. In elections business 
firms will often take out policies against the success of a 
Party which they consider might harm their under- 
taking by taxation or duties. In the early part of 1932, 
just before the imposition of tariffs, foreign exporters 
insured their cargoes against delay in reaching British 
ports. Large sums were involved, and ships raced across 
the seas to make the ports in time. A foreign exporter 
offered 50 guineas per cent, on a cargo reaching the 
Customs House in the Port of London before the import 

D 
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dues came into force, the goods being in a vessel ploughing 
her wap at full speed through the ice of the Baltic. 
Fortunately, the Underwriters did not accept the risk, 
for storms and fog held up the vessel in common with 
many others. Policies on the lives of famous men are 
not underwritten nowadays, but theatre managers take 
out policies against a death in the Royal Family, for such an 
unfortunate event would affect their business by the 
closing of theatres during a period of national mourning. 

In the library at Lloyd’s are the originals or copies 
of many policies which, while they do not come under the 
designation of freak, are sufficiently unusual to warrant 
special mention. Among them is a contingent policy 
to pay a total loss in the event of the postponement of 
the Coronation of King Edward VII in 1901. A policy 
was taken out against the reinstatement of the ex- Kaiser 
Wilhelm to the throne of Germany during November 
1925. Another was to pay a loss of £1,863 i* 1 the 
event of Miss Gertrude Ederle swimming the Channel 
on or before December 31, 1926. It will be recalled 
that Miss Ederle succeeded in her attempt, and the loss 
was duly paid. An insurance on the Lord Mayor’s 
StSte Coach during the Lord Mayor’s Show on 
November 9 is a regular event at Lloyd’s. During the 
General Strike of May 1926 a policy was taken out to 
pay a loss if the Derby was not run. No claim was 
made. Some interested parties took out a policy to pay 
in the event of the reversal in the House of Lords of a 
judgment of the Court of Appeal. The House of Lords 
decided to reverse the judgment, and the loss of £2,600 
was paid by the Underwriters. There is a policy covering 
the famous Wetherfield collection of clocks against all 
risks. One of the clocks from the collection is still in the 
possession of Lloyd’s. 

Among specimens of still earlier policies is one in- 
suring property at Gibraltar for a sum of £50,000. It 
was issued during the Spanish- American War of 1898, 
when there were fears of the possible loss of the “Rock”. 
Many people insured at Lloyd’s against loss or damage to 
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their interests in such an event. The policy was taken 
out by a firm of merchants against loss or damage by 
war or bombardment, at the rate of ten shillings per 
cent. The standard Fire Policy of Lloyd’s was not 
adopted until 1904, but several earlier policies showing 
the development of the form are in Lloyd’s collection. 
There is also a form of one of the earliest Profits Insur- 
ances, dated July 1903. Like many others in the non- 
marine class, it was drawn up by Mr. Cuthbert E. Heath, 
the pioneer of non-marine business at Lloyd’s. It differs 
from the modern form of Fire Policies in that thirty days 
are allowed for the payment of claims instead of seven 
days, as in present practice. 

Underwriting of special risks demands a certain know- 
ledge of the conditions. When aviation began to make 
progress it naturally came within the scope of insurance 
but for a time there were few Underwriters who cared to 
undertake a risk of this kind. Now it is becoming a 
recognized part of the business, and an Aviation Policy 
can be obtained from any broker connected with Lloyd’s. 
The Aviation Policy consists of four sections, comprising 
flying risk, ground risk, third party, and legal liability 
to passengers. It introduces a new classification iiTto 
the usual division of Lloyd’s insurances between marine 
and non-marine. A copy of the White Wings Aviation 
Policy, the first standard type ever drawn, is kept in the 
library at Lloyd’s. It was issued in 191 1, but there were 
insurances taken out on aircraft even before that year. 
One of the earliest (it may have been the first) was taken 
out when Claude Grahame-White and Louis Paulhan 
flew from London to Manchester in 1910. 

The first airship policy on the Schwaben was 
written at Lloyd’s in 1913. This Zeppelin was destroyed 
by fire, and there was some discussion due to the fact 
that “explosion” was specifically excepted, but the 
matter was compromised. Most of the world’s aviation 
insurance now comes to Lloyd’s either directly, or in- 
directly through reinsurance. In this way Syndicates 
of Underwriters who do not themselves deal directly 
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with aviation take a share with those who specialize in 
this form of risk. Most of the American, as well as 
European, business is eventually reinsured at Lloyd’s. 
The place being taken by air insurance t is shown by the 
fact that a record of movements of aircraft is now kept 
in the “Room”, just as it is of shipping. Arrival and 
departures of the regular lines are noted, with the 
names an,d registrations of the craft and their destina- 
tions. Movements of private aeroplanes which clear 
the Customs for a foreign destination are also recorded. 
Telegrams are posted relating to aircraft movements, 
whether casualties or not, just as in the case of shipping. 

Lloyd’s still treasure in their records the slip of the 
first insurance taken out against the risk of damage by 
hostile aircraft in the War. It is dated September 7, 
1914, and is for .£50,000 on the building of Thread- 
needle House, London. A case in the library contains 
a number of relics. Here is an aerial dart dropped by 
British aircraft. It is a kind of metal pencil, pointed at 
one end and fluted at the other for part of its length. 
The darts were dropped in bundles, with the idea that 
they would spread out in falling and gain penetrating 
pf^wer from the velocity of their fall, but they were 
soon abandoned as ineffective. They belong to the 
experimental stage of hostilities, when all kinds of strange 
weapons, such as trench clubs and daggers, jam-tin bombs 
and gas-pipe mortars, were being tried out. 

There are also relics in the form of parts -of shell fuses 
which fell on Lloyd’s own building, and a portion of a 
fuse was found on the roof of the Royal Exchange after 
an air-raid in 1919. Another fell through the skylight 
of a room in the Intelligence Department at Lloyd’s 
in the Royal Exchange during a German air-raid on 
February 17, 1918, and on Whit-Sunday, May 19, of 
the same year, another fragment of shell-fuse went through 
the roof of Lloyd’s Confidential Index Office, at 80 
Comhill. A piece of a three-inch shell was found near 
the Peabody Statue at the east end of the Royal Exchange 
on July 7, 1917. 



CHAPTER IV 


LONDON BEFORE LLOYD’S 

Where mammoths and woolly rhinos roamed — The “Lady” of 
Lloyd's — Settlements — The first village — Roman Londinium— * 
Sweyn raids London — The Steelyard — The ’prentices' attack — 
The Hanseatic League — Medieval London. 

London owes her origin and importance to her river. 
From the earliest mention, first as an obscure village, and 
later as a great city, it is the river that lies at the source 
of all greatness and opens up communication with the 
rest of the world. It is London’s foreign trade that has 
made her what she is. All history is a record of closely 
linked cause and effect. It is not a series of isolated 
incidents but a succession of events, each arising logically 
from what has gone before. The story of Lloyd’s is 
that of our sea trade, and the history of sea trade is very 
much that of London. 

Not much is known of London in the very remote 
past. It probably owes its origin to the accidental 
situation of a few hills standing out from the swampy 
ground of the river valley which offered convenient 
sites for early settlements, favourable both for trade and 
defence. Strangely enough, at Lloyd’s a link has been 
found with the dim ages before history was written. In 
the excavations for the new building relics were dug up 
giving evidence of an antiquity far greater than that 
of Saxon or even Roman times. Remains of extinct 
monsters in the library at Lloyd’s show that the mammoth 
and the woolly rhinoceros once roamed the forest-clad 
hills of London. Early progenitors of present-day 
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Underwriters have left their mark. Among the most 
treasured relics is a model of a fragment of a skull, brown 
with age, and scarcely recognizable as human except to the 
expert. But it has been identified as part of the skeleton 
of a prehistoric woman, perhaps one of the oldest human 
relics in existence. Moreover, the unknown owner has 
been immortalized as the “Lady of Lloyd’s” ! 

The fragment belongs to one of the earliest members 
of the human family, and was found deep in the clay 
during the digging for the foundations of Lloyd’s 
in 1925. The skull has been described as that of a 
left-handed middle-aged woman of a very primitive 
type, and the cast of the brain shows affinities with the 
types of the Piltdown and Neanderthal skulls. In 1930 
Professor Elliot Smith described the “Lady of Lloyd’s” 
as the earliest yet discovered member of the species 
Homo sapiens, and the original is now in the Anatomical 
Museum of University College. 

The setting for London was an expanse of reedy marsh- 
land in a wide river valley, crowned here and there with 
densely wooded hills. Many smaller rivers flowed into 
the main stream, which meandered in wide curves through 
tfefe marshes, its course diverted by rising ground on 
each side. In those far-off days the river was more 
diffuse and shallow, with fords here and there where the 
ground was firm enough ; at times spreading out until 
the surrounding country was almost entirely covered, 
and forming a wide estuary at high tide. Thames floods 
are by no means a thing of the past, and have been known 
to cause trouble even in recent years. 

As stated, the choice of the site of early London was 
probably due to two things — trade and defence. The ford 
a little above where London Bridge now stands was a 
kind of focal point to which ships from the Continent 
could bring their cargoes and from which they could 
take away the timber, hides, tin, and lead which were 
already famous the world over. A causeway from the 
southern side, through what are now Camberwell and 
Southwark, led to the ford, and gave communication 
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with all the land to the south. It was the nearest 
point from the sea to which ships could come up with the 
tide, and thus formed a suitable place for the reception 
of goods from abroad and for the gathering together of 
British products for exchange. The hills, surrounded 
by marshes, readily lent themselves to defence. The 
fact that first the Romans and later Norman William 
established fortified points there fully indicates the 
strategic value of the position. 

The very name of London is in dispute. “Don” 
is the old world for a stronghold, but the derivation of 
the first syllable has been associated variously with a wood, 
a marshy lake, or with ships. It is evident that from a 
very early period London was a shipping town, and 
from the very beginning we notice its dependence on 
foreign trade. The foreign element has had a tremen- 
dous influence all through history. The Phoenicians, the 
Romans, the Lombards, the Hanse merchants, and the 
Flemings all fill the stage each at an appointed time. 
Early London appears in glimpses, with long gaps of 
obscurity, as if viewed from some Wellsian “Time 
Machine”. Impressions rise in the field of vision and fall 
away to be succeeded by others, until the picture gradu- 
ally settles into the focus of more recent times. 

The early ancient British settlement was perhaps no 
more than a cluster of mud and wattle huts on the 
slopes of the hill now known as Ludgate. Several smaller 
rivulets flowed into the main stream, and on the reedy 
banks were drawn up boats of wicker covered with hide, 
precursors of that great Navy which made our metropolis 
the world’s greatest city. Early London belongs to 
tradition more than to history, and it was not until 
many years later that it became a factor in history. It 
is a story of battle with giants. You can still see them : 
Gog and Magog in Guildhall, fourteen feet in height, 
and armed with primitive but effective weapons. Brutus, 
the son of ./Eneas of Troy, comes into the picture as one 
of the earliest invaders, and his son, Lud, gave his name 
to one of the City gates. 
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By an interesting streak of fate Cornhill has always 
been associated with the very heart of London and the 
world’s commercial life. On this hill we can picture 
warehouses and the settlements of the foreign merchants 
whose ships lay at the anchorage below, in what is now the 
Pool. The foreign trading community was always part 
of London’s life, but always somewhat apart and never 
wholly absorbed. It is so to this day. The Roman 
invaders in 55 b.c. make no mention of London, but it 
had probably attained some importance in those days. 
Caesar’s description of the Britons as painted savages is 
not altogether in accordance with the facts. They were 
primitive, but not barbaric. By the time Caesar came 
the British had known years of trade and intercourse with 
foreign peoples — with Phoenicians from Tyre and Sidon, 
with Gauls from across the Channel, and with the peoples 
of what are now Belgium and Holland. 

The first mention of London is by Tacitus in a.d. 62, 
soon after the beginning of the Roman occupation. He 
describes it as “not yet indeed dignified by the name of a 
colony, but yet of the highest importance for the very 
great number of merchants and the greatness of its trade 
wish other places”. Evidently by this time London 
was prominent enough to become, in the phrase of a 
later date, a town worth sacking. The Romans were 
great colonizers, but trouble followed their standards. 
In course of time the hills of London resounded with 
battle-cries and the clash of weapons. Britons under 
Boadicea hurled themselves in furious onslaught on the 
Roman town. It was sacked and burned, plundered by 
the Franks, and attacked by a great army of Piets and 
Scots in alliance with Saxons and Franks. 

After their usual custom the Romans fortified the 
settlement and turned it into a walled city. It was 
called Augusta, a stamp of dignity among the Romans 
retained for capital cities, and formed a point of con- 
vergence for several of the great Roman roads. The 
first Roman city enclosed by a wall was a small area 
covering a rough oblong from a point near where the 
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Tower now stands, and taking in a river frontage of 
about three-quarters of a mile to Queenhithe, near 
Blackfriars. From here the wall ran north, through 
Lud Gate to Aldersgate, and then east along the line of 
London Wall. Parts of the old wall still remain, notably 
at Cripplegate and in the churchyard of St. Alphage, 
London Wall. From its eastern point in Bishopsgate 
the wall turned at an angle south-east through Aldgate 
and by the Minories to the Tower, where another 
part of the wall remains. Its length was about 3f 
miles. On the river side was an embankment of sand- 
stone on oak piles. The Roman galleys and trading ships 
of other nations moored to this wall and at the quays 
formed in the mouths of the smaller rivers, such as Wall- 
brook, which was then navigable for some distance inland. 
Mooring-rings have been found beneath Walbrook, and 
Galley Wharf is still there. 

The Romans have left many traces in London, and 
recent years have added much to our discoveries. There 
are some evidences of a great Forum, or central meeting- 
place and market, not far from the site where Lloyd’s 
now stands. Coins, pottery, statuettes, and many other 
relics of a bygone age are to be seen in the London 
Museum, the British Museum, and Guildhall Museum. 
Watling Street still remains, a narrow street shouldered 
on one side by more important thoroughfares. In 
Roman times it was one of the great Roman military 
roads running almost east and west across London. 
Its course still takes in some part of Cannon Street and 
Ludgate Hill at one end and Lombard Street at the 
other, and it was part of the great highway between 
Dover and North Wales. Its name comes from a 
mythology whose roots are found in an ancient star- 
worship even older than the cult of Odin and Thor and 
the Norse gods. In the Teutonic mythology the Milky 
Way was Irmin’s Way, or Watling Street, derived from 
Vate or Wate : Wate’s Way. 

The site of Lloyd’s has yielded a quota of relics. A 
fine tessellated Roman pavement was discovered in 
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1803 during repairs to a sewer at the third East India 
House. It shows Bacchus riding on a panther, holding 
an empty drinking-cup in his right hand, and in his left 
a thyrsus, or wand, entwined with ivy and surmounted 
with a bunch of grapes. The god wears a wreath 
Df vine leaves. The pavement is coloured with twenty 
tints, mostly in cubes of coloured stone, but with the 
blue, purple, and green of glass. It has a border panel 
of black in a design of interlaced links, and is now in the 
British Museum. The records of Roman London are 
too scanty to enable us to visualize the magnificent 
buildings associated with the great cities of the Empire. 
There was, no doubt, a temple. The extension of the 
:ity westward, to include the area where St. Paul’s and 
Sfewgate Street now stand, took place later during the 
loman occupation, and indications of an altar and 
>bjects usually found in a Roman cemetery have been 
iiscovered. At first the cemetery was outside the city 
vails, and probably the British settlement was also 
rntside the walls, where Ludgate Hill now stands. The 
act that most of the buildings were of brick or timber 
ccounts probably for their disappearance, for stone had 
o be brought from a distance, and would only be used for 
pedal purposes. One permanent relic remains as 
London Stone”, and is believed to be the milliarium, 
r the central milestone from which the Romans measured 
heir distances. This stood at the intersection of the 
wo main roads. According to Stow it was “on the 
outh side of the high street, near unto the channel, 
xed in the ground very deep, fastened with bars of 
:on and otherwise so strongly set that if carts do run 
gainst it through negligence, the wheels be broken and 
be stone itself unshaken”. The stone can still be seen, 
xed behind an iron grille in the wall of St. Swithin’s 
'hurch, opposite Cannon Street station. 

Even then Britain was cultivating that genius for 
:ade and commerce which later raised her to such a high 
osition among the nations. She was in those days a 
reat exporter of corn. In a.d. 359 the Emperor Julian 
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sent a fleet of eight hundred ships to England for corn to 
carry to the colonies on the Upper Rhine. Not only 
corn, but cattle and other agricultural products were 
exported. The advanced state of the arts of metal- 
working in Britain appears to have surprised the Romans, 
but the history of British industry is very largely a 
record of learning from foreigners. Under the Romans 
it advanced further. Tacitus and other writers tell 
of the gold, silver, iron, and tin exported from Britain. 
British pearls, found in large black mussels in some of 
the rivers, were particularly famous. Moreover, the 
wool industry was gaining ground, and, according to 
Dionysius Alexandrius, “the wool of Britain was 
often spun so fine that it was in a manner comparable to 
the spider’s web”. 

The Romans left this country in a.d. 410, and there 
follows a silence of nearly two hundred years. There is 
a casual mention in the “Saxon Chronicle” of the flight 
of the Britons from Kent to London, before the attack 
of Hengist and Eric, but nothing more. Probably the 
foreign traders left with the Romans, and London was 
left to the Britons. The Saxon invaders found the 
fortifications too serious an obstacle to attack, but ''cut 
off communications. The names of their camps remain 
to us in suburban regions on each of the main roads. 
London was cut off from her foreign trade, grass grew 
in the deserted streets, and the villas and houses fell into 
decay. Only a few fisherfolk were left in what had been 
a prosperous city. 

For some hundreds of years the history of London is 
more ecclesiastical than commercial. But meanwhile 
the Saxons had established themselves in the city, and 
merchants from Gaul had once more begun their cross- 
channel trade. Contact with the world beyond had 
recommenced. The open-air markets, each with its 
village cross, were reopened, but the times were disturbed 
by wars between Saxon, Dane, and Briton. Olaf the 
Dane, and Sweyn, father of Cnut, sailed up the Thames 
as far as Staines, but were defeated in battle by the 
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people of London. A wooden bridge had been built 
by this time. When Edmund Ironsides, son of Ethelred 
the “Unready”, returned to London with Olaf the Norse- 
man to accept the throne from which Ethelred had been 
driven, he found the Danes holding that bridge and the 
Southwark shore. The allies landed at Rotherhithe, and 
marched to attack the Danes at the bridge-foot, but were 
driven back. Olaf then adopted more subtle methods. 
He retreated down the river with his ships, on which he 
built up wicker sides and tops covered with hides, antici- 
pating the armoured protection of a later age. The 
covering was a protection against lighted torches thrown 
down from the bridge. While Edmund made a covering 
attack on Southwark, Olaf’s crews rowed their vessels 
up to the bridge on the tide. The Danes hurled down 
spears, arrows, and huge stones, but the Saxons and Norse- 
men fastened ropes to the supports of the bridge, and on 
the turn of the tide bent their backs to the oars. The 
pull of the oars and the tide proved too much for the 
bridge, overweighted with the mass of Danish warriors, 
and it crashed into the stream. Thus the Saxon King 
came back to London. The episode is said to be the 
origin of the song “London Bridge is Broken Down”. 

Evidently the bridge was soon rebuilt, for it proved 
an obstacle to Cnut’s invasion in 1016. The need to 
find a way through the marshes led to the famous episode 
in which Cnut and his Danes dug a canal from Rother- 
hithe through Bermondsey and Lambeth to' Battersea, 
so as to take the galleys overland by Southwark. Saxon 
London was burnt down in 1087 and again in 1x35. 
By that time little more than the solid Roman river 
walls would have been left as a memento of the old days. 
The foreign merchants had returned, bluff-bowed and 
round-sterned Flemish and German galliots were 
moored to the quays instead of the long Roman galleys, 
and the warehouses of the traders fringed the river 
wall. The houses and churches were low wooden 
structures, each surrounded by a stockade after the 
Saxon fashion. Paul’s Cross was the centre of civic as 
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well as of commercial life, and the open market-place, 
such as the Chepe, where the goods carried up from the 
ships were sold from wooden stalls. 

A new chapter in the story of London opens with the 
coming of the Normans Parts of the Tower of London 
and some of the churches remain to show the more 
substantial structures they built. This age also saw the 
beginning of the Houses of Parliament in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey. The great monasteries 
were springing up all round the city. Still, the com- 
mercial life of London centred round the Chepe, and the 
merchants and importers had their dwellings on the 
river bank. The great mass of the people lived in single- 
roomed wooden huts, and the ground plan of their city 
is still preserved in the narrow alleys running up from 
the Thames to the broader thoroughfares. The Nor- 
mans brought with them luxurious habits and a love 
of display hitherto unknown in England. Their de- 
mands for foreign products gave a great stimulus to 
trade and shipping, while many skilled workers from 
France, Germany, and Flanders were encouraged to 
settle in the country. English ships were occupied more 
and more in overseas traffic, bringing passengers and go'tids" 
to and fro between this country and the Continent. 
In this period were laid many of the foundations of that 
trade which later made England the greatest commercial 
centre of the world. William saw the advantage of a 
growing commerce, and gave merchants every encourage- 
ment. He opened the roads and ports to all, encouraged 
the guilds and welcomed foreign craftsmen. Merchants 
could travel and “no injury to be done them”, and he 
established such a “good peace in the land that a man 
might go over the Kingdom unhurt, with his bosom full 
of gold”. 

William appears to have had a special liking for 
London, and granted many privileges to the city. Two 
special charters were conferred, and the prosperity of 
London became his personal concern. The fortress 
which later became the Tower of London was built for 
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its protection, and the town was rapidly growing in in- 
fluence, ranking with Antwerp and Bruges among the 
chief trading ports of Europe. Under the protection and 
encouragement of the Norman and later, kings, London 
rapidly increased in importance, until it became the 
centre of the nation’s industrial activity. Hugh Fitz- 
Stephen, a monk of Canterbury, who lived in the reign 
of Henry II, describes its splendours with enthusiasm. 
The citizens were distinguished above all others in 
England for the elegance of their manners and dress, and 
the appointment of their houses and tables. To London 
by sea there came, he tells us, “gold, spices, frankincense 
from Arabia ; precious stones from Egypt ; purple cloths 
from India ; palm-oil from Bagdad ; furs and ermines 
from Norway and Russia ; arms from Scythia ; and wine 
from France.” Two special features stand out in the 
commercial history of England throughout all the 
medieval period. One is the influence of the foreign 
element, not only by the gain from overseas trade, 
with all it brought by way of wider intercourse and new 
ideas, but by direct settlement of foreign merchants and 
^craftsmen in this country. They brought with them new 
lriSustries and new methods. 

Perhaps the most famous example of the kind is that 
of the Flemings, who introduced weaving and laid the 
foundations of England’s manufacturing eminence. For 
a long time they controlled the weaving industry, and 
it was said that “all the nations of the wor-ld are kept 
warm by the wool of England, made into cloth by the 
men of Flanders”. The second feature is the prominent 
place taken by special grants, privileges, and monopolies. 
To confer a monopoly on a special trading class or 
industry in exchange for a substantial return was a profit- 
able way of raising revenue practised by our rulers for 
many years. It gave rise to the guilds and other close 
corporations, but at the same time it evoked inevitable 
and quite intelligible resentments and jealousies, which 
often found expression in violent protests. 

The lot of foreign craftsmen and traders in England, 
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even under royal protection, was not always enviable. 
The ’prentices of London were an unruly crowd, always 
ready to sally forth on the least sign of a public dis- 
turbance. The, foreigners, whether Jews, Flemings, or 
Germans, were always fair game. When, at times, 
insular feeling outran discretion the cry of “Down 
with the Lombards ! Down with the foreigners !•” 
would bring out hundreds of excited ’prentice lads to 
destroy, smash, and pillage the houses of the aliens; 
demonstrations of public feeling not altogether unlike 
these scenes were known in the early days of the Great 
War. 

One of the most famous foreign settlements in 
London, dating from Saxon days, was the community of 
Hanse merchants, who held their place until the time 
of Elizabeth. They were called the Emperor’s Men, 
and held a unique position in England for many years. 
The famous Steelyard, situated where Cannon Street 
railway station now stands, was for years the home of 
this German colony. The privileges of the Steelyard, 
and with it those of the Hanseatic League, remained in 
force for three centuries. 

A settlement such as the Steelyard presents a curious 
picture of the trading conditions of the time, when for a 
consideration the King would give monopolies to certain 
groups of traders to the exclusion of all others. Its 
name is derived from the fact that here was kept the 
king’s beam; with which all goods imported into London 
were weighed. The Steelyard was a little German town 
implanted on British soil. Its citizens were under 
royal protection, but subject to their own laws. They 
were safe within their own specified boundaries, but were 
in some danger if they ventured outside. Foreigners 
were not popular in England in those days. The men of 
the Steelyard had to keep Bishopsgate in repair and to 
supply certain ships and men for the defence of the 
city. 

The Hanse merchants held the monopoly of the Baltic 
trade. They imported wheat and other grain, cables, 
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rope, timber, hemp, linen cloth, and iron goods. They 
exported wool and cloth, which were the principal 
manufactures, and the glassware and spices brought in 
by the Italians. It is a curious reflection that British 
trade at all times has owed such a debt to foreigners. 
The Hanseatic League, which comprised a great con- 
federacy of Teutonic merchants and Northern cities, 
for many .years dominated the trade of the North. Its 
methods were arbitrary ; secret, but effective. Its 
name came to be a synonym for a kind of ruthless com- 
mercial power, regarding no interests but those of its 
own members, and not hesitating at something like 
persecution and boycott if these interests were opposed. 
The headquarters were at Bruges, which was the principal 
centre of the cloth trade. 

The English learned much from the business methods 
of the Hanse merchants. They come into this story 
from the work they did in policing the seas and making 
them safe for overseas trade at a time when every voyage 
was a hazardous venture. No country then had a navy 
adequate for the purpose. The Hanseatic League, 
oppressive as some of its actions may have been, made 
international trade possible, and helped to lay the 
foundations of our sea history. Its maritime code is 
still in essence largely observed to-day. It is not difficult 
to understand that, with the advance of trade in England, 
the existence of a foreign colony, secure within walled 
and fortified settlement, became intolerable. Disputes 
arose from time to time, and became more acute as 
English trade developed. Old commercial treaties were 
revised so as to curb the monopolies held by foreign 
traders, who sometimes took an undue advantage of their 
concessions. It was said that “no man now buyeth of 
an Englishman” when the power of the Steelyard was 
at its zenith, but this power gradually declined. The 
special privileges of the Steelyard were abolished by 
Parliament in 1552, and from that time the Hanseatic 
League had to compete on equal terms with other 
traders. 
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While the trade of Northern Europe was controlled 
by the Hanseatic League, that of Southern Europe, 
as well as all the activities which later developed into the 
whole realm of finance, banking, and the money market, 
was in the hands of the Lombards. Some elementary 
finance had already been practised by the Jews who came 
to this country at the time of the Norman Conquest 
and lent money to kings and nobles on the security of 
property or jewels. More stable and organized methods 
became necessary as trade gradually developed. History 
is full of records of extortion and persecution of the Jews, 
who at last, in 1253, actually petitioned the King for 
permission to leave England, as life for them had become 
intolerable. As an additional reason it was added that 
the King no longer had need of the Jews in view of the 
new moneylenders and merchants. These new money- 
lenders were the Lombards, merchants from Northern 
Italy who had settled in London in the twelfth century. 
The Lombards were skilled goldsmiths and silversmiths, 
but they brought with them the long experience of 
dealing in money which was at a much more advanced 
stage in Italy than elsewhere. The fleets of Venice were 
already famous at a time when sea trade for the rest cP 
the world was in an experimental stage. 

The Lombards were not only goldsmiths, but financiers 
and moneylenders, and, like the Jews, lent enormous 
sums of money to the King. Like other groups of foreign 
traders they received concessions and privileges, and 
utilized their opportunities to good effect. In 1294 the 
King, Edward I, ordered the impounding of all wool, 
then the chief export, to prevent it falling into the hands 
of the French, and it was found that the greater part 
was controlled by the Lombard financiers. They settled 
in what is now Lombard Street, which has been known 
by that name ever since. Italy was the home of banking, 
and banks working on very similar lines to those of the 
present day were probably in existence in the twelfth 
century, thus anticipating this country by nearly five 
hundred years. The great banks of Venice, Genoa, and 
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Amsterdam were in full operation long before the Bank 
of England was contemplated. 

The Lombard goldsmiths kept a control of banking 
and finance for many years, and in J318 Edward II 
confirmed a land grant in Lombard Street in favour of 
the Florentine colony, thus indicating that the colony 
had been already long in existence. These financiers 
have left many legacies to our commercial language and 
in other" ways. From them we derive such familiar 
words as “debtor”, “creditor”, “cash”, “ledger”, 
“journal”, “diary”, and the terms “.£.s.d.” (lire, soldi, 
denari). The word “bank” itself is probably derived 
from the Italian “ banco ”, meaning the table or counter 
on which was stacked the pile of money to be lent. 
Tables were set up in public places, and the dealers who 
sat behind them for the lending and exchange of money 
were called bankers. If it became impossible for the 
bank to pay out, or to fulfil its obligations, the table was 
publicly broken ( ruftus ), and the dealer declared ban 
corroto, or “bankrupt”. The sign of the Lombards was 
the three gold balls or purses, the emblem of St. Nicholas, 
patron saint of citizens, merchants, and mariners. It 
Survives as the sign of the modern pawnbroker or money- 
lender, and the word “Lombard” is still used in some 
places on the Continent for a pawnshop. 

The merchants used to meet to transact their business 
in the street, where “they had to stand or walk in the 
rain more like pedlars than merchants”. In 1534 
Henry VIII authorized the building of a new bourse in 
Leadenhall Street, but no change was made until more 
than thirty years later, when Sir Thomas Gresham’s new 
bourse, called the Royal Exchange, was opened by Queen 
Elizabeth. The Royal Exchange then became the 
recognized meeting-place of the merchants, and later 
became the home of Lloyd’s, as will appear in another 
chapter. The trade of London developed enormously 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a great 
stimulus being given to commerce by Henry VII at the 
end of the fifteenth century. This period saw the 
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beginnings of those voyages of exploration which doubled 
the world’s trading capacity and turned the thoughts 
of the nation to the sea. 

With all his hoarding proclivities, Henry VII was 
astute enough to recognize the value of trade and a 
trading class. He was careful to incorporate trading 
agreements in his treaties with foreign countries, and in' 
at least one instance used the economic le-ver with 
considerable effect. He took a further step which 
had important results on the future. This was the 
definite recognition and encouragement of the class of 
traders and merchants who had previously occupied a 
somewhat anomalous position between the old nobility 
and the unskilled workers, or even those engaged in the 
manual trades. By giving trading a definite status, a 
dignity of its own, and openly favouring its more pro- 
minent members, the Tudors, with all their faults, 
created a class of loyal supporters, and gave a fresh 
stimulus to the movement which reached its zenith 
in the age of Elizabeth. The policy of Henry VII 
favoured trade indirectly in another way. His encourage- 
ment of commerce may have been due to miserly motives, 
but his main idea was to replenish the treasury. The” 
respite from wars and foreign adventure gave commerce 
what it most needed, a space in which it was left alone. 
It was not so much directly encouraged as given a 
chance to work out its own salvation. In the absence 
of interference and prohibitions there was a period of 
prosperity. 

Many old writers have handed on pictures of medieval 
London. Old habits and customs were strong, and the 
form of the Anglo-Saxon market-place survived right 
through this period. All about Cheapside, the chief 
market-place, the sites where certain trades made their 
centre are perpetuated in street names. Some of these 
are : Bread Street, Milk Street, Fish Street, and Friday 
Street, where fish was sold ; the Poultry, where the 
poulterers had their stalls ; and Threadneedle Street, 
devoted to the merchant tailors. Goldsmiths came to 
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Old Change and to Lombard Street. All the trade of 
the city centred in the Royal Exchange, that “Palladium 
of merchants”. It was a noisy, crowded, and not over- 
sanitary London of those days. What would now be 
called “offensive trades”, such as glue-making, tallow- 
boiling, and slaughter-houses, were carried on in the 
narrow courts and alleys. Streams of liquid refuse filled 
the “kennels”, and a haze of smoke from sea-coal over- 
hung everything. Yet it was still so limited in size that 
five minutes’ walk from the Royal Exchange would take 
you into the open country about Moorfields, and miles of 
wide fields stretched in all directions outside the city 
boundaries. The great merchants had their mansions 
on the outskirts, and the city was ringed by the priories 
around the walls. Many of these persist, either in fact 
or in name, at St. Bartholomew, the Charterhouse, 
Blackfriars, and Whitefriars. 

Commerce had begun to give great names to history. 
Sir Richard Whittington and Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
greatest of the merchant adventurers, had left their 
stamp on the city and the trade of London. Some of 
the great regulated Companies, such as the Merchant 
-Adventurers of London, the Virginia Companies, and 
the East India Company, were already at work. The 
stage was being set for that great advance in commerce 
and enterprise which has made the end of the seven- 
teenth century one of the most famous periods of 
commercial history. 

No more fitting conclusion for a chapter on London 
could be found than the “bidding” prayer, recently 
composed by the Rev. P. B. Clayton, which was a 
feature of the first annual service of the Port of London 
Authority at the Church of All Hallows, Barking-by-the- 
Tower : 

I bid your prayers for this old mart of nations, the harvest 
of whose river is her revenue ; that in her port be praise, and the 
continued fame of honesty a city’s crowning honour. 

You shall here pray for London, mother of merchants, and for 
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ter storied tideway ; for troubled pools, her conduit to the oceans ; 
for chains of lakes, inward from either bank, stirred by the traffic 
to and from the stream : for every vessel, least as well as greatest, 
finding fair haven here, and for all small craft occupied amid the 
sudden dangers of these lower reaches. 



CHAPTER V 


MERCHANT ADVENTURERS AND THE SEA. 

Our sea supremacy — Reigns of Henry VII and Elizabeth — Rhythm 
of history — The Flemings — The Port of London — Early ships — 
Pageant of shipping — Lure of adventure — Geographical dis- 
covery — The Company of Adventurers — East India Company 
— Hudson Bay Company — South Sea Bubble. 


The tale of our sea supremacy goes back many years 
before Lloyd’s. The beginning of that glorious period 
of sea adventure is to be sought in the time of Henry 
VIII. The reign of Elizabeth found it in full flower. 

Tracing the growth of sea-power through the ages, 
you see a gradual development in the types of ships, 
and in the capacity of the ship-masters and mariners. 
rAt first progress was slow and tentative, but each step 
gained was so much for the good. Experience and 
knowledge slowly accumulated. It was as if all that had 
gone before was but the preparation for that great 
outburst of expansion and adventure which marked the 
Elizabethan era. 

History has these periods of efflorescence. There is 
a kind of rhythm, an alternation of stagnation and 
progress. The movement often appears so slow as to be 
imperceptible, but all the time forces are gathering 
momentum. When the time arrives the new age gathers 
up the sheaves of the long-awaited harvest. The experi- 
ence of the past may perhaps give us a lesson for the 
present. Such was the age of Elizabeth. The country 
had seen the coming of Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman. 
It had passed through the Dark Ages, and witnessed the 
revival of learning. 
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Many strange visitors had called at these shores: 
Phoenicians, trading in Tyrian purple and the treasures 
of the East ; Venetians, with rare glassware and metal- 
work; Hanse merchants with fine Flemish cloths; French 
traders with wine. 

It is doubtful if the Phoenicians, probably the first 
sea-traders after the Egyptians, ever came to London-. 
We know they went to Cornwall. It is more than a 
theory that they touched the Sussex coast at their 
furthest eastern range. There is a wide estuary near 
Chichester, used in these days as a yachting centre. 
Here large numbers of boulders have been found of a 
geological type quite strange to the region, where there 
is no stone. There are cottages at Bosham built with 
these stones. 

It is practically certain that they formed the ballast 
of ancient Phoenician high-prowed ships which brought 
light cargoes of glass, fine linen, and dyes. When the 
cargoes were discharged the crew dumped this heavy 
ballast on the shores, and loaded up with grain, hides, 
and metals for their homeward journey — rowing and 
sailing. There are signs of ancient ways leading to 
London and other centres — grass roads of far greateT 
antiquity than the Roman roads. Along these ways 
pack-animals, or the wagons with their broad wooden 
wheels, carried valuable freights to the distributing 
centres at London or Winchester. 

The avoidance of the Thames estuary is not difficult 
to understand. With strong currents and shifting sands 
it is still a most dangerous place to navigate. In those 
ancient days there were no charts or pilots, no buoys, 
lights, or beacons. It was left to a later period for the 
Thames estuary to become known and bring London 
to the centre of the commercial world. The fall of 
Antwerp was indirectly the gain of London. A third 
of the Flemish merchants and manufacturers found 
refuge here. Henceforth London became the trading 
centre of the world. Here the gold and sugar of the New 
World, as J. R. Green, the historian, tells us, were found 
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side by side with the cotton of India, silks of the East, 
and the woollen stuffs of England herself. 

It is to the sea and ships that the age owes all its glory. 
To our immeasurable loss the sailing ship has vanished 
from the seas, but there has lately been a revival of 
interest in the age of the sailing ship. Some people 
hope and believe they may come back again, for it is sail, 
and sail alone, which opened up the routes of the world, 
and gave us our national and commercial greatness. 

The Port of London is the very heart of our sea story. 
What a pageant of shipping it has seen throughout the 
ages ! First came the Britons launching their hide-and- 
wicker coracles. You picture then the brave Romans 
in their galleys, with high decorations at bow and stern 
and the sharp fighting beak, or ram — a formidable menace 
to the puny craft of the natives. The galley had one or 
more banks of oars and a single mast with a square sail 
on the yard. Later came the Viking galleys, built on the 
model afterwards used for the whaleboat, described as 
the most beautiful and seaworthy type of vessel ever 
designed. They were long, slender ships, double-ended 
and sharp at both bow and stern. The square sail on a 
Sfeigle mast was striped in bright colours ; rows of shields 
protected the sides. Some of the long dragon-ships had 
twenty or thirty oars on each side. The dragonhead 
rose high in the bow ; at the stern stood the steersman 
with his oar. Some of the larger Norse ships were able 
to cross the stormiest part of the Atlantic, anticipating 
the fine-weather passage of Columbus by more than 
400 years. 

In the Port could be seen the galleys of Venice, and 
Greek ships, biremes and triremes with two or three banks 
of oars. It was a long time before oars completely gave 
way to sail. The fully decked ship did not come in 
until about the time of Columbus. The type gradually 
changed from the long fighting galley to the bluff, tubby 
merchantship, both in the North and in the Mediter- 
ranean. Round in the bow and stern they were, broad 
in the beam, with raised platforms at head and stern. 
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the origin of the “fore castle” and “stern castle”. Ships 
in the medieval period were both traders and fighters. 

With these ships came a revolutionary change that 
must have disgusted conservative old seamen. For 
fifty centuries a steer-oar had been good enough for them. 
Then some fellow brought out a new-fangled idea and 
called it a rudder. In the Pool of London and at the 
wharves by the Tower were moored Hanse cog-ships, 
Dutch galliots, and herring-busses, Genoese carracks, 
Elizabethan galleons, and stately East Indiamen. The 
coming of the graceful clipper ships, with their yacht -like 
lines, marked the end of the glorious age of shipping when 
sail was merging into steam. 

Unfortunately, we know little of the type and rig of 
the earliest ships. The records are missing. Some are 
represented on Egyptian vases and Runic stones, but in 
these allowance must be made for artistic licence. The 
full record begins about 1650. You can see models of 
sailing ships of every type from that period onward in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

In the age of Elizabeth a new spirit of adventure was 
abroad. A vast new field of enterprise had been opened 
up by the geographical discoveries of Columbus, Vasco 
da Gama, and the Cabots. All the talk was of explora- 
tion and wealth and new lands across the sea. It was a 
spacious and generous age, contrasting strangely with 
later days when niggardly economy was counted as the 
cardinal virtue. To quote Green again : 

The old sober notions of thrift melted away before the strange 
revolutions of fortune wrought by the New World. Gallants 
gambled away a fortune at a sitting, and sailed off to make a fresh 
one in the Indies. Visions of galleons loaded to the brim with 
pearls and diamonds, and ingots of silver, dreams of El Dorados 
where all was gold, threw a haze of prodigality and profusion over 
the imagination of the meanest seaman. 


The classic historian of London, Walter Besant, 
brings before us a picture of a little world which had 
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suddenly become large. He depicts the boys of London 
playing among the river stairs and the quays, listening 
to the talk of men who had sailed along those newly 
discovered coasts of the new great world, and had seen 
strange monsters and wild people. In the taverns sat 
grave, quiet men, bearded, bronzed, scarred, with deep 
eyes and low voices, who had sailed to the Guinea coast, 
round the Cape to Hindustan, across the Spanish Main, 
and over the ocean to Virginia. To youths with flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes they told queer tales of danger 
and escape. There were legends and stories to inflame 
the imagination of adventurers, and to set them off on 
the quest of glory, conquest, and gold. It was a time of 
wonderful geographical discovery, and the motives which 
sped the adventurers were mixed. Through all the tale 
of heroic exploits, the pushing forth in small ships into 
uncharted seas and the quest for new lands, there runs a 
strong element of purely commercial gain. Gold was 
ever the loadstone of the adventurers. 

The voyages of Frobisher, reaching to Greenland and 
Labrador, had opened up the North-west. Davis sought 
new routes through the polar ice, and gave his name to 
the Strait. He probably also discovered the passage 
named after Hudson. The voyages of Drake and of 
Cavendish, who “set out with sails of canvas and returned 
with sails of silk”, have given some of the most romantic 
pages to history. War, either declared or thinly dis- 
guised, was the excuse for many exploits which led to the 
opening of new lands and trade. Spanish galleons and 
the plate ships laden with treasure were always fair game 
for Drake and his renowned sea-dogs. For many years 
the slave trade of Hawkins brought large profits to himself 
and others. It was the darkest phase of our commercial 
history, but, nevertheless, a recognized branch of trade 
for more than two hundred years. Its unquestioned 
acceptance for so long reads strangely to modern ideas, 
yet it was abolished not much more than a century ago. 

The English sea-adventurers took the whole world 
as their province. Guinea and Brazil and the Spanish 
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Main saw their ships ; trade began with the ports of the 
Mediterranean, hitherto the preserve of the merchants 
of Venice and Genoa. Drake sailed round the world, 
and it was after his return from a three years 5 voyage in 
1580 that the seeds were sown of that enterprise which 
was to develop into the East India Company. 

Not only the English, but other nations were busily 
engaged in opening up the world. Magellan had rounded 
the Horn, and sailed round the globe. Columbus, in 
his several voyages in search of a westward route to Japan, 
found the West Indies. The names of Vasco da Gama, 
John Cabot, Amerigo Vespucci, and Sebastian del Cano 
stand out among the names of the great merchant 
venturers. 

Our admiration for the old sea-voyagers is increased 
when we realize in what small and sometimes crazy craft 
they put to sea. In ships often little larger than a fishing 
smack they boldly broke away from the land and set forth 
into unexplored wastes of ocean. Their navigating 
instruments were of the most primitive type. They had 
no charts ; their main equipment was faith and indomit- 
able courage. Some idea of the size of their craft can be 
gained by a comparison with the most famous ship in 
history, Nelson’s Victory , at Portsmouth. Everyone has 
seen her or pictures of her. She stands for us as the 
typical ship of her age. The displacement of the Victory 
is 2,162 tons. How do the ships of the great explorers 
and adventurers compare with her ? The famous Santa 
Maria of Columbus was 90 feet long and of 100 tons 
burden, and she alone of the three ships of Columbus 
was fully decked. Drake’s Golden Hind , in which he sailed 
round the world, was of 50 tons ; the Mayflower of 180 
tons. Grenville’s Revenge was a ship of only 500 tons. In 
vessels such as these the old explorers encircled the 
globe and built up our sea supremacy ! 

That age passed, and we may never see its like again. 
But it laid the foundations of those great institutions in 
commerce and Empire which are with us to-day. Men 
were already combining in joint enterprises, linking their 
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persons and their fortunes in adventurous quests. The 
old London Company of Merchant Adventurers increased 
its range. It brought back into English hands the 
privileges held for three hundred years by the Hanseatic 
merchants at the Steelyard. Trade carried on by 
foreigners came back to this country. Many of the old 
companies are now only a name. There was the Russian 
Companyj which arose out of a company called the 
“Mystery Company of Merchant Adventurers for the 
Discovery of regions, dominions, islands and places 
unknown”. It engaged in fishing and whaling, and, 
after fierce disputes with Dutch, French, and Danes, 
joined up with the Merchant Adventurers and gained 
control of the Greenland fisheries. When the herring 
shoals migrated from the Baltic to the North Sea a new 
industry opened up for this country. It will be seen 
later that Lloyd’s leased their rooms at the Royal 
Exchange from the British Herring Fishery. 

The Merchant Adventurers fitted out an expedition 
of three ships under Sir Hugh Willoughby, to find a 
passage through the northern seas to China and the 
East. Its setting out was made the occasion of a public 
celebration. 

Willoughby and two of the ships were locked in the 
ice of Russian Lapland and frozen to death. Richard 
Chancellor, with the third ship, struggled through the 
White Sea. They went on to Moscow by sledges, and 
had an audience with the Tsar, Ivan the. Terrible, who, 
incidentally, was optimistic enough to hope to marry 
Queen Elizabeth. He gave them certain trading 
privileges, and on the strength of these the English 
Russia Company was formed. The Eastland Company 
was another trading to the Baltic. The Virginia Com- 
pany, organized by Raleigh, was an early and unsuccessful 
attempt at Empire building. Under this and other 
schemes nine thousand persons emigrated to Virginia 
and New England. 

One of the most famous of the old companies was the 
Levant, often referred to as the Turkey or Smyrna 
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Company. By direct trading with the ports of the East 
it took a large part of the commerce formerly carried by 
the Venetians. There was a legend in Venice that the 
English committed suicide in large numbers if they were 
unable to obtain currants for Christmas, and the Levant 
Company was able to avert this unseasonable custom ! 
It opened a market for English goods in Constantinople, 
and set in motion a new stream of trade hitherto con- 
fined to Northern regions. The company sold English 
broadcloth and tin to the Turks, and brought back large 
quantities of silks and Oriental produce. 

On the foundations laid by the Levant Company 
rose the great East India Company, formed in 1600 by 
a charter from Queen Elizabeth. The Levant Company 
had already paved the way by setting up trade routes to 
India, but it was left to the East India Company to 
develop and complete the task. To it we owe our 
Indian Empire. The Company was, perhaps, the most 
powerful trading organization ever formed. For more 
than two hundred years its history is very largely that of 
our mercantile marine. It held sovereign powers in 
India, and it was not until after the Indian Mutiny that 
its rights and privileges were taken over by the Crown. 
The trade monopoly was abolished in 1858. 

The Honourable East India Company began with a 
small capital, and the first trading ventures were by no 
means auspicious. Of five ships sent out in 1607 and 1608 
two were lo'st, and not one made a profit, so that many 
of the members were in favour of letting the enterprise 
fall through. Then a ship, sent to the Indies under 
Captain David Middleton, came back after two years 
with a cargo of nutmegs and mace so valuable that over 
200 per cent, was paid in dividend ! The Company’s 
first trading stations and settlements were in Java, where 
they came into conflict with Dutch and Portuguese. 
The Dutch East India Company was an active and 
powerful rival, and this country was then at war with 
the Portuguese. On one of the early voyages the capture 
of a Portuguese ship by one of the armed Indiamen gave 
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the Company an additional profit. The construction and 
refitment of ships was an important part of the Company’s 
activities. The East India Docks at Blackwall were 
constructed by it, and these are now a pa'rt of the Port of 
London system. The East Indiamen were among the 
finest ships of their age, and the Trades ’ Increase , which 
sailed in 1610, was the largest merchant ship ever con- 
structed up to that time, and was one of the famous 
ships of history. 

During the wars of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the convoy system, by which a number of 
merchantmen sailed under the protection of naval ships, 
was often adopted. A description of such a convoy 
about the time of Nelson is described by an old writer. 
He says : 

On this occasion there were more than zoo sail of merchant 
vessels ; a most splendid sight it was as they all got under weigh 
from the Downs. Richly ornamented Indiamen, that, to all 
outward appearance, looked like men-of-war. . . . 

The cabins of the Indiamen were fitted out in superb 
style, having their windows draped with damask silk, their 
sides richly panelled, and the mouldings and cornices 
gilded ; whilst harps, harpsichords, and other musical 
instruments were provided for the passengers. 

This appreciation of luxury in an age when life at 
sea was, as a rule, devoid of any comfort shows that the 
East Indiamen were setting a new standard of passenger 
travel. 

By 1681 the fleet of the East India Company had so 
increased that it owned thirty-five ships, varying in size 
from ioo tons to 775 tons. Many of the later Indiamen 
were magnificent craft of 1,600 tons, armed with as many 
as 74 guns. We recall Commodore Dance’s fleet of 
sixteen majestic ships sailing in convoy, all of them 
between 1,200 tons and 1,500 tons. 

The Company’s sea service was run on naval lines, 
but conditions were better than in the Royal Navy, with 
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good food and prospects. It attracted the best class of 
officers and men. Strict discipline was kept as in the 
Navy. The men were drilled with guns and small-arms, 
and saluting of officers and superiors was compulsory. 
The service of the Company was much sought after, as 
much for the prestige it bestowed as for the considerable 
opportunities of remuneration and gain. 

In type and appearance the Indiamen were much like 
ships of the Royal Navy, but somewhat bulkier and heavier 
in order to give more cargo space. At night they were 
snugged down, taking in their royals and studding sails, 
and shortening sail on the threat of bad weather. Their 
object was safety rather than speed. Indiamen were 
armed for protection against privateers, for, though it 
was never intended that they should stand in line-of- 
battle, on occasion they were able to give a good account 
of themselves. In the library at Lloyd’s is a fine painting 
of the victory of Commodore Dance in 1804. The 
incident is famous in the annals of the East India Com- 
pany and of Lloyd’s, being typical of the difficulties 
which had to be overcome in building up our sea trade. 

The fleet of Indiamen sailed from China in January 
1804 under the command of Commodore Nathaniel 
Dance. There were 16 ships ranging from 1,200 to 
1,500 tons, each mounting 30 to 36 eighteen-pounders, 
and the crews were about 100 men for each ship. They 
were big craft for the period, and the eulogy of the writer 
quoted above would probably apply equally to Dance’s 
fleet. A fleet of 16 large vessels in full sail, well matched 
in size and appearance, they presented a fine spectacle, 
their black hulls with the white streak along the ports 
giving them all the appearance of ships of the Navy. 
In the convoy were thirteen other ships and the Com- 
pany’s armed brig Ganges. 

Five strange vessels were sighted in February, and 
were made out to be French line-of-battle ships, a 
battleship, three frigates, and a brig. They were the 
squadron of the French Rear-Admiral Linois, which had 
been sent to cut off the merchant fleet. The battleship 
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Marengo was a 74-gun ship ; the frigates were Belle Poule , 
40 guns, Semillante, 36 guns, Berceau , 22 guns ; and the 
brig Aventurier, 16 guns. It was a formidable force to 
meet with relatively lightly armed -Indiamen, who, 
owing to their construction, could only fire on the beam. 
They were hampered by the unprotected country ships 
and the other merchantmen, so that it became a question 
of skilful manosuvring to make the best of numbers and 
available gun-power. 

Commodore Dance set his fleet in the best posture 
for defence. He recalled his scout ships, and ordered the 
country ships to move for protection to the lee bow of 
the armed ships, which were then between them and the 
enemy. He then hove-to for the night. At daybreak 
the enemy fleet was about three miles to windward, and 
at nine a.m. Commodore Dance hoisted his colours and 
made sail on the starboard tack, that is, on a parallel 
course with the French. The latter began to close in 
with the object of cutting off the English rear column. 
Dance countered this move by a seamanlike manoeuvre, 
carried out with all the precision of a naval exercise. 
He signalled to his ships to tack in succession to windward 
and engage the French ships as they came up. The 
evolution began at one p.m., or four hours from the first 
hoisting of the colours. The leisurely proceedings of a 
sailing-ship action provide a striking contrast to the 
headlong rush of modern naval warfare. 

The Royal George was first in the British line, followed 
by the Ganges , Earl Camden, and the Warley. The 
Marengo opened fire at 1.15 p.m. on the Royal George 
and the Ganges, and a sharp encounter followed. The 
Royal George was under fire for about forty minutes. It 
is evident that the French found their reception warmer 
than they had expected, and after a short time withdrew 
from the conflict. The gallant Commodore resumed 
his voyage after a brief pursuit. As a reward for this 
spirited defence Commodore Dance was knighted. He 
and his captains were presented with testimonials by the 
East India Company and by Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund. 
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The sword of honour presented to Captain J. Pendergrass 
of the Hope is now in the United Services Museum. 
Franklin, the famous Arctic explorer, was acting as signal- 
midshipman in the Earl Camden during this action. 

The Company was engaged in many minor conflicts at 
sea, but none of them strikes the imagination quite so 
forcibly as this action, which has in it all the elements, 
of an historic sea battle. On land the Company was even 
more famous. The exploits of Clive at Arcot and 
Plassey are in every history book. The Company ran 
its own local Army in India and its own Navy, often 
referred to in slighting terms by regular naval officers as 
the “Bombay Buccaneers” ! Nevertheless, it saw much 
service and did very useful work. Its chief function was 
the protection of the Company’s ships and stations from 
privateers and pirates on the coast of Malabar, in the 
Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea. 

There have been other famous companies, but the 
East India Company is unique in the position it occupied 
and the influence it wielded. Large sums were lent to 
the Government, and its affairs were the subject of special 
Acts of Parliament. 

By the development of India the Company opened up 
an entirely new channel of trade. It worked against the 
active opposition of the Dutch and Portuguese at the 
outset, and, later, of the French, whose power was finally 
broken by Clive and Lawrence. The Company’s charter 
was several times renewed, and the Bill establishing a 
Board of Control was passed on the motion of Pitt in 1784. 
From this moment the Company became a Government 
institution. 

Second only to the East India Company was the 
Hudson Bay Company. Just as the one gave us India, 
so to the other we owe Northern Canada. The Hudson 
Bay Company has the distinction of being the only 
survivor to-day of all the great adventures of the 
merchants. The shares are still among the most familiar 
on the Stock Exchange. While its motives were purely 
those of trade, in common with the ventures of other 

F 
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merchant adventurers, the founders belonged to a class 
of society ranting in those days higher than the followers 
of ordinary commerce. Members of the Court looked 
with an envious eye on the profits of the merchants. 
In the days of Charles II society was renowned for 
extravagance and often found it difficult to raise revenues. 
•In addition there was all the opportunity of adventure 
in a new land. 

Such a scheme naturally appealed to Prince Rupert, 
the cousin of the King. Largely through his activities 
a charter was granted in 1670 to “The Governor and 
Company of Adventurers of England trading to Hudson 
Bay”. The grant included about three million square 
miles of land, or nearly a quarter of North America, and 
a monopoly of trade. Prince Rupert himself was the 
first governor, and was followed by the Duke of York, 
brother of the King, and Lord Churchill, afterwards Duke 
of Marlborough. The Company was the particular 
favourite of the Court and Society. Its special trade was 
the bartering of guns, powder, knives, tools, blankets, 
pots, and kettles with the Indians in exchange for furs. 
It set up special trading stations, and the posts of the 
Hudson Bay Company have become famous in fiction 
and in history. Like all the great companies of merchant 
venturers it met with fierce opposition from other 
settlers, so that for a short time it was engaged in a little 
war of its own with the French. 

In a different category altogether is the South Sea 
Company. To us in these days it stands rather for a 
period than a single company, and comes into the story 
of Lloyd’s only indirectly as one of the landmarks of the 
time. It is more closely connected with the story of 
insurance, inasmuch as two important joint stock corpora- 
tions, the London Assurance and the Royal Exchange 
Assurance, arose out of that orgy of speculation. 

The story of the “South Sea Bubble” is the most 
remarkable in our commercial history, perhaps in the 
whole annals of the race. The tremendous increase of 
commerce, and the success of the several companies of 
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merchant adventurers, created a sudden mania for specu- 
lation which found its opportunities in the relatively 
new principle of joint stock dealing. 

The foundation of the Bank of England in 1694, an< ^ 
the issue of capital for public subscription, was in many 
ways a new departure. Dealing in the various “Funds” 
and in shares of companies had already become familiar- 
in 1720, when the South Sea scheme was formulated. 
There was as yet no regular Stock Exchange. That was not 
to come for more than fifty years. But the stockjobbers 
who had been turned out of the Royal Exchange in 1700 
met their clients at Jonathan’s and Garraway’s coffee- 
houses, and in the streets and courts round about Change 
Alley. 

History is not kind to the business of stockjobbing. 
Writers of the time condemned it as immoral, a social 
curse, and a public evil. In his famous dictionary Dr. 
Johnson defined a stockjobber as “a low wretch who gets 
money by buying and selling shares in the funds”. In 
those early days business was not without its “confidence 
men”. In a pamphlet entitled The Anatomy of Ex- 
change Alley , published in 1719, there appears an 
interesting account of their methods : 

If they meet with a cull — a young dealer who has money to lay 
out — they catch him at the door, whisper to him, “Sir, here is a 
great piece of news not yet made public. It is worth a thousand 
guineas but to. mention it. I am heartily glad to meet you, for 
they know nothing about it yet at the Coffee House ; if they 
should, stock would rise ten per cent in a moment, and I warrant 
you South Sea stock will be at .£130 in a week’s time after it is 
known.” 

“Well,” says the weak creature, “ ’prithee, dear Tom, what 
is it ?” 

“Why, really, sir, I will let you into the secret upon your honour 
to keep it until you hear of it from other hands. Why, ’tis this, 
the Pretender is taken and is carried prisoner to the Castle of 
Milan !” 

It would seem that manipulation of stocks by setting 
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false rumours afoot is no new thing. The business of 
dealing in stocks and shares had actually been in existence 
since about 1693. But the cost of almost continual 
warfare since that time had added large sums to the 
National Debt, and the opportunities for investment 
were thereby increased. The South Sea Company had 
•been formed in 1711 by Harley, Lord Oxford. One 
of the main objects was to make a loan to the State in 
return for a monopoly of trade in the South Seas. Like 
the Guinea Company, the slave trade was one of its 
principal activities, but its objects included the right 
to work gold-mines and to carry on fisheries. 

The fact that Spain and Portugal prohibited the 
Company trading in Peru and Chile does not appear to 
have been regarded as a serious obstacle. 

We hear little of the Company until 1720, when the 
bold project was put forward that it should take over the 
National Debt. The floating debt which formed the 
subject of the first proposal was £10,000,000, but the 
scheme was afterwards expanded to include the whole 
debt of £31,000,000. Members of the Company were to 
be allotted Government bonds, and it was claimed that 
the interest as well as the principal would be paid out 
of the profits of gold and silver mining in South America. 
The scheme met with considerable opposition in some 
quarters, but was supported by Aislabie, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and other members of the Government 
personally interested. Naturally it received the support 
of the jobbers, who fanned the growing flames of specula- 
tion with stories of discoveries of treasure and the 
opening of new markets. As soon as it was known that 
the Company intended to take over the National Debt 
the stock began to rise in value. Soon there commenced 
an orgy of speculation on an unprecedented scale. All 
classes of society, from the highest to the lowest, were 
drawn into the net. 

Writers of the time have given us a picture of a 
gambling mania never equalled before or since. Dukes 
and nobles, members of the Government, Court ladies. 
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bishops, judges, merchants, workmen, and lackeys all 
joined in the craze to make money quickly and easily. 
Pope describes the scene in characteristic language : 

At length corruption like a general flood 
Did deluge all, and avarice creeping on 
Spread like a low-born mist and hid the sun. 

Statesmen and patriots plied alike the stocks, 

Peeress and butler shared alike the box, 

And judges jobbed and bishops bit the town, 

And mighty dukes packed cards for half-a-crown — 

Britain was sunk in lucre’s sordid charms. 

Smollett tells us that in 1720 

Exchange Alley was filled with a strange concourse of statesmen 
and clergy, Whigs and Tories, physicians and lawyers, tradesmen, 
and even females ; all other professions and employments were 
utterly neglected. 

Wealthy ladies “plied in chariots daily” to Change 
Alley, and even pawned their jewels to raise money for 
speculation. A South Sea fashion was instituted, with 
carriages and costumes named after the famous company. 
Even South Sea servants came into vogue, and South Sea 
playing-cards were published. 

The shares rapidly rose in price, and all sorts of sharp 
practice came into use. The prevailing craze gave rise 
to the wildest schemes. An issue of the London Journal 
during the excitement states : 

The hurry of our stock-jobbing bubblers has been so great 
this week that it has exceeded all that was ever known. There 
has been nothing but running about from one cofiee-house to 
another, and from one tavern to another, to subscribe without 
examining what the proposals were. The general cry has been, 

“For G ’s sake let us but subscribe to something, we don’t 

care what it is !” So that, in short, many have taken them at 
their words, and entered them adventurers in some of the grossest 
cheats and improbable undertakings that ever the world heard of ; 
and yet by all these the proprietors have got money, and have 
had their subscription full as soon as desired. 
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The speculative boom brought forth the wildest 
plans. Companies were formed and capital was readily 
subscribed for the most incredible projects. There were 
companies for extracting butter from ‘beech trees, for 
trading in human hair, for importing jackasses from Spain 
to improve the breed of mules, and for a flying engine ! 
“Puckles Machine Company” aimed at revolutionizing 
the art of war by making square cannon-balls and bullets. 
One was entitled “A Company to carry on an Under- 
taking of Great Advantage, but Nobody to Know What 
It Is”. The promoter opened an office in Cornhill to 
receive subscriptions of £2, for which each subscriber 
was to receive X 100 P er annum. In one day the wily 
promoter collected £3,000, and promptly left the 
country ! 

It is recorded that eighty-six “bubble” companies 
were formed, and total subscriptions were more than 
£300,000,000. The boom collapsed as suddenly as it 
began, and the South Sea Company itself secured a writ 
from the Courts dissolving the “bubble” companies. 

In the general collapse the Company itself suffered. 
The shares, which had risen to £2,000 for the £100 share, 
fell in a few months to £175. A few people had made 
fortunes in the boom. Walpole cleared a profit of 
£40,000, and large sums had been made by other 
interested members of the Government. But the 
pricking of the “bubble” brought ruin to thousands. 
One of the after effects was the famous run on the Bank 
of England, when payment was made in sixpences to 
gain time ! 

“Don’t you know a South Sea face ?” wrote Daniel 
Defoe after the terrible 24th of June when the South 
Sea Bubble was pricked. Defoe writes that after the 
slump : 

You may now at a tavern have a mutton cutlet broil’d by 
Blousabella, the kitchen damsel, without being teaz’d with her 
enquiries of what new subscriptions are come out that day. You 
may go to a coffee house and call for a dish of tea, or coffee, and 
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have it without difficulty, whereas if you said, “Jack, give me a 
dish of Bohea,” he would presently say — without taking notice 
of what you call’d for — “Sir, will you buy a thousand pound 
in rock, in rock salt, or the ground fishery,” and so on, thro 5 all 
the rest. If you came not to his price the blue-apron’d dog would 
cry, “Sir, I 5 11 give a thousand pound a share for as many as you 
will bring me, 55 and so on in proportion for any bubble that was 
afloat. 

We meet with South Sea House again in the history 
of Lloyd’s. How the Underwriters made their home 
there for a short time is told in another chapter. 



CHAPTER VI 


r Lloyd’s and the master mariners. 

The Captains' Room : its origin — Its present purpose — The Honour- 
able Company of Master Mariners — Edward, Prince of Wales, 
as its first Master — Founded in the Captains' Room at Lloyd's — 
A room for men of the sea — Duties of Agents — Lloyd’s Register — 
Ai at Lloyd's — Lloyd's and the Merchant Service — The Salvage 
Association — The Royal National Life-Boat Institution — The 
first lifeboat — Henry Greathead — Medals and awards to seamen 
for saving vessels — Samuel Plimsoll. 

As the outcome of a long series of events Lloyd’s has 
become the rallying-point of sea trade and commerce, 
not only for this country, but for the whole world. The 
name carries a prestige not found in any other corpora- 
tion. Always it has been identified with the sea. From 
the early days of the Coffee-House it was the resort of 
shipowners, merchants, and sea-captains, who were often 
the owners of their ships. For many years one of the 
best-known institutions of Lloyd’s was the Captains’ 
Room, but it is inevitable that time must bring changes. 
Many people will deplore the passing of the Captains’ 
Room. By virtue of long association the Honourable 
Company of Master Mariners, of which the Prince of 
Wales is Master, was formed at Lloyd’s. 

The Captains’ Room still persists as a name, but little 
more. It is now used as a restaurant, and its ancient 
purpose has entirely lapsed. It is easy to picture the 
function of the Captains’ Room in the early Coffee- 
House day. As it became more favoured by men of the 
sea we can imagine it gradually coming to be regarded as 
their exclusive right. Actually the name does not 
appear to have been officially used until about 1812, 
when Lloyd’s were established at the Royal Exchange. 
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There it was run for a time almost as a separate depart- 
ment, with its own Master who looked after the catering 
side. 

When Lloyd’s was assuming its present form as a home 
of underwriting for insurance the Captains’ Room still 
retained many of the old Coffee-House features. It was 
kept open until a later hour than the underwriting 
“Room”. It was, in fact, in the Captains’ Room that the 
fire which destroyed the Royal Exchange started on the 
night of Wednesday, January 10, 1838. The premises 
had been closed at 8 p.m. by Mr. Thomas Bolton, Master 
of the Captains’ Room. The Subscribers’ Rooms then 
closed at 5 p.m. Everybody familiar with the heart of 
the City will remember the inscription “Lloyd’s Captains’ 
Room” over the doorway on the north side of the Royal 
Exchange facing the Bank of England. It is, perhaps, 
known only to the initiated that the door led only to an 
entrance hall, a lift leading to the Captains’ Room above. 

For many years it was used as a luncheon room, and 
sales of ships by auction took place there until recent 
times. It was then open to the public, and the curious 
spectacle of ships being auctioned from the high desk 
during the busy lunch-hour often drew many spectators. 
In the Captains’ Room the older features lingered. 
Until Lloyd’s moved from the Royal Exchange it also 
served another useful purpose, for wives and relatives of 
seamen could here inquire the whereabouts of the ship 
carrying those on whom their interest and affection 
centred. The information was always freely given, even 
though it meant a painstaking research among records of 
sailing dates to find the particular ship out of perhaps 
scores of the same name. It can be realized that this 
service alone proved a comfort to many poor people 
worried about the welfare of husbands, fathers, or 
brothers in distant seas. 

Like many old customs, the value of this particular 
service has largely disappeared with the march of events. 
Its usefulness dates from a time when sailing ships set out 
and for want of means of communications were not heard 
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of for months together. Now cables and wireless, and 
the provision of shipping news in the daily papers, have 
superseded the inquiry department. It still survives, 
but more in name than in fact. e 

At any seaside place which is also a shipping port you 
may see over the office of some shipbroker or mercantile 
firm the words “Lloyd’s Agent”. This unpretentious 
sign is an indication of that great chain of information and 
authority which links together shipping and insurance 
the world over. These Agents are the watchdogs and 
guardians of shipping. By post, telegram, and wireless 
a never-ending stream of information is continually 
coming from the Agents, notifying the departures and 
arrivals of vessels and any casualties, delays, repairs, or 
other incidents affecting shipping. The institution of 
the Agents arose, like so many similar developments, out 
of more or less fortuitous events. There is a theory that 
certain news published in Lloyd’ s List in 1741 came 
from an Agent specially appointed for the purpose of 
forwarding information. If this is the case the appoint- 
ment goes back much further than was once believed. 
The first official appointment was made in 1805, but in 
1804, on account of a strike of boatmen at Deal and 
complaints of exorbitant charges for salvage, it was 
decided that Lloyd’s should have their own representa- 
tives on the spot. The firm of Goodwin, Curling and 
Co. was appointed to act for a number of Underwriters 
in the Downs. This appointment, out of which grew 
such important developments, indicates the growing 
influence and range of Lloyd’s. It was rapidly advancing 
from a loosely welded organization of underwriters to 
its modern position of a public corporation of immense 
wealth and power. 

The terms of the deed appointing the firm as Agent 
are of some interest, as indicating the lines on which the 
Agents’ duties presently developed. The firm is author- 
ized 


to claim, demand, recover and take possession of any ship or ships 
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or vessels and their cargoes or either of them that shall or may be 
driven on shore, stranded, or wrecked by stress of weather or carried 
in distress into Ramsgate, Deal and the adjacent coasts wherein 
we or either of us, shall or may be interested or concerned as 
Owners, Underwriters, Assurers or Consignees. 

The deed is signed by 190 individuals or firms, and 
the appointment was made by individual Underwriters, 
not by Lloyd’s as a Corporation. 

The regular appointment of Agents on the present 
basis did not come into operation until six years later. 
The reorganization of Lloyd’s in 18 11 is more a matter 
of domestic history than of general interest. Hitherto 
Agents had acted under power of attorney for individual 
Underwriters, but it was felt that the time had come for 
the establishment of representatives for the Corporation 
as a whole. Foremost among the many new proposals 
for reconstruction was that the new Committee then 
formed “should be empowered to appoint Agents, to 
act for the benefit of the Underwriters wherever they may 
think proper, and that no Powers of Attorney be in future 
granted by individual Underwriters”. Agents were to 
be unpaid, but would receive fees and commissions from 
services rendered to interested parties. It was argued 
that 


such appointment, independent of the emoluments that may 
occasionally attend it, will, it is presumed, render it a desirable 
object to merchants in general, who will readily undertake to 
furnish the committee in return with regular advices of the arrival 
and sailing of vessels, and every other information in which the 
interests of the underwriters are concerned. By this means that 
universal intelligence, which is so essential to protect the under- 
writer against fraud, may be reduced to a regular system, and be 
brought to the highest degree of perfection. 

Very specific rules were laid down for the guidance of 
Agents and were set out in a Letter of Instructions. It is 
apparent that the Agent had a delicate path to tread. 
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He had to serve the interests of two parties, the owner 
and the Underwriters, whose views might not always 
be identical. Under English law the Master of a vessel, 
as agent for the owner, has control over both ship and 
cargo, and is responsible for both. He can, however, 
appoint an agent to act for him, and the appointments 
of Lloyd’s Agents is to ensure that he can avail himself 
of the services of an impartial and experienced inter- 
mediary to assist in the settlement of any claims on the 
Underwriters. Unless specially instructed the Agent is 
not a representative of the Underwriters, but it is his 
duty to protect the Underwriters from fraud, negligence, 
needless expense, or mismanagement in dealing with 
property in peril or under average. 

It is his first duty to send to Lloyd’s, promptly and 
fully, all shipping intelligence from his district. Postage 
is free for shipping lists and formal casualty reports. 
The Agent has to offer his services to the Master of a ship 
wrecked or in distress, to assist in drawing up protests, 
and to supply anchors or cables. He takes charge of 
salved merchandise or stores, and makes arrangements 
for their protection and preservation. Stress is laid on 
the duty of the Agent to oppose exorbitant salvage claims. 
In the early days, especially in Ireland, it seems to have 
been the custom to sell the whole of a partially damaged 
cargo at throw-away rates and often at a heavy loss to 
the Underwriters. It was the duty of the Agent to see 
that the sound goods were separated from those damaged 
by salt water or otherwise, and only those damaged were 
sold for account of the Underwriters. The Agent was 
to attend meetings of commissioners, magistrates, or 
others called to determine amounts claimed for salvage, 
and to rebut exaggerated claims. Rules are laid down 
to deal with cases where surveys are necessary, and also 
to prevent fraudulent abandonment. 

Lloyd’s system of gathering and forwarding shipping 
intelligence is remarkably efficient. Day and night 
throughout the year reports stream in to be classified, 
posted, indexed, and sent out to subscribers in one of 
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their numerous publications. The coup by which on 
one occasion Lloyd’s had news of a naval victory before 
the Admiralty is told elsewhere. There are stories 
of curious reports. Even Lloyd’s was mildly startled one 
day to learn that the Twelve Apostles had been wrecked 
at Hell’s Mouth. On another occasion the formal report 
from an Agent stated that the Fanny Walters had put in 
for shelter at an American port, with “lost stays”. The 
temptation was too much for the most sedate of our daily 
papers, which headed a news paragraph, “A Lady in 
Distress !” 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, that great list in which 
is filed the pedigree and story of every ship in the world, 
is now independent of Lloyd’s, although it originated 
there. It developed out of the register of ships kept 
by the Members of the old coffee-house for their own 
convenience. At first they were in manuscript, and the 
first printed list dates from somewhere about 1730. 
All the early copies except one volume, dated 1746-1766, 
were destroyed in the fire at the Royal Exchange in 1838. 
This survivor of the flames is now preserved in the 
library at Lloyd’s Registry, its blackened edges bearing 
testimony to the narrowness of the escape. 

The Register as we know it to-day started an inde- 
pendent career in 1834. It is still linked up with Lloyd’s, 
whose chairman is a member of the Register Committee, 
as well as eight elected representatives from Lloyd’s. 
The work of the Register is to survey and classify all ships 
of over xoo tons burden. The Surveyors, who are 
exclusively officers of the Society, are found at all the 
principal ports of the world. In the Register are listed 
the name, class, age, owners, dimensions, signal letters, 
and all other particulars necessary to identify any ship 
the world over. It includes also details of docks, harbours 
and quays, addresses of shipping firms, and much other 
information. By means of the Register it is possible for 
the Underwriters to tell at a glance the age, state, and 
condition of any given vessel and her suitability for a 
particular voyage. 
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The term “Ai at Lloyd’s” is derived from the classi- 
fication in the Register, and is used as a popular synonym 
for first-class condition. Perhaps it is not generally 
known that the term “Ai” applies only^to wooden ships. 
The highest rank for steel ships is now ££ ioo Ai”. The 
method of denoting the class of a ship by letters and figures 
has passed through several changes since it was first 
adopted.. In the oldest Registers all the vowels as well as 
other letters were used, both in capitals and small type. 
Sometimes a kind of monogram was made up of two 
letters. The familiar term ££ Al” appears to have been 
used first in 1775 ; the letter ££ A” stands for the classi- 
fication of the hull, ranking it as first-class, and the 
figure ££ l” for a first-rate equipment of masts, spars, 
rigging, anchors, cables, engines, and boilers. 

To classify vessels the Society has appointed Surveyors 
in the principal ports the world over. These must 
not be confused with the Agents. They send in reports 
on vessels to the Committee in London, who then judge 
in what class to place them. Further, they undertake 
the necessary periodical inspections once a vessel has been 
classified. The Committee in London is well qualified 
to judge, for it consists of about seventy-five members 
chosen from the principal ports of Great Britain, accord- 
ing to their relative importance. Thus London provides 
roughly twenty-eight ; Liverpool eleven ; and Glasgow, 
Cardiff, and Sunderland numbers in proportion. The 
Committee is made up of Underwriters, shipowners, and 
merchants, all three having equal representation. There 
are also engineers and a technical committee of experts 
elected by the Institute of Naval Architects and the 
Iron and Steel Institute. The whole undertaking works 
not for profit, but to give the best service at cost price. 
Every vessel in the Register is officially numbered, 
numerals that have been of inestimable value in saving 
expense in cabling or on the wireless. 

The inspection of vessels during their construction 
is one of the most important duties of the Society, which 
has laid down rules continually kept abreast of modern 
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shipbuilding development. These rules are construc- 
tional and call for certain standards of efficiency. To 
carry out the work the Society employs inspectors for 
testing forgings, » electrical plant, engines, and in fact 
every part of the ship. Out of an annual issue of about 
eight thousand copies of the Register no fewer than one 
thousand are returned week by week to be posted up to 
date. Apart from these volumes a register of yachts is 
kept, and also a valuable statistical service showing the 
number of ships under construction. In classifying 
the equipment the letters G, M, and B (standing for 
“good”, “middling”, and “bad”) were formerly used. 
Thus the best ships would have the classification A.G. 
By 1797, however, the Register was revised by Anger- 
stein. This favoured London-built ships in their classi- 
fication, as it was contended that they lasted longer. 
Shipbuilders from other centres were not satisfied with 
this explanation, and formed their own Register, which 
was called the New Register of Shipping, or “Red Book”, 
in opposition to the Underwriters’ “Green Book”. They 
continued in opposition until 1834, when the hatchet 
was buried and they amalgamated to form the beginnings 
of the present state of efficiency. 

This “Shipping Man’s Bible”, as it is often called, 
has two competitors — the British Corporation at Glasgow, 
and the bigger Bureau Veritas from Antwerp. The chief 
differences are in relation to Load Line. The Bureau 
Veritas has some thousands of vessels on the books, 
including a large number of sailing vessels. But Lloyd’s 
“Book” occupies a pre-eminent position and is always 
asked for when evidence is required by Underwriters. 
In the Register you can see vessels registered from Nyk- 
jobing to Constantinople and from Bombay to Boston. 
It is a wonderful achievement, showing the universality 
of what was once the project of a small coffee-house 
man ! 

In the “Room” a number of volumes are kept con- 
taining a record almost as important as that of the ships 
kept in the Register. It is known as the “confidential” 
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or Lloyd's Captains' Register, and contains a biography 
of every officer holding a Master’s certificate in the 
Merchant Service. It is a kind of dictionary ; a “Who’s 
Who” of the Merchant Marine. In the- risks of insurance 
it is obvious that the character and ability of the ship’s 
commander are of the first importance, just as are the 
seaworthy qualities of the ship. It contains the full 
name of the officer, the date and place of his birth, the 
port at which he was examined, the names of all the ships 
in which he has served, as well as the time served as 
Master or mate in each, and the trade in which it was 
engaged. In very compact form the history of each 
commander is set down, showing his whole career. There 
are some 25,000 names in this record of long standing, 
which was first suggested in 1835, but was not actually 
started in its present form until 1869. 

The value of the Captains' Register as a guide on which 
to base a risk has recently been somewhat diminished 
owing to the high standard of efficiency now demanded 
of officers in the Merchant Service. In the old days an 
officer, not only in merchant ships but in the Navy, very 
often learned his trade in the rough school of experience, 
and without tuition other than what he could pick up as 
he went along. Details for the Captains' Register are 
supplied to Lloyd’s by the Registrar-General of Shipping 
and Seamen, under the authority of the Board of Trade. 
It is, needless to say, often a record of misfortune as 
well as of success. The ominous word “lost” against ships 
in the record tells a story of disaster at sea which, whether 
due to some miscalculation or to misfortune, is so dreaded 
by every master mariner. 

Prior to 1856 the Members of Lloyd’s had found that, 
if an insured vessel foundered or some other calamity 
overcame her, endless complications ensued. The Under- 
writers had to make all arrangements for her salvage and 
to run the risk of being made to pay more money than 
was necessary. There was growing dissatisfaction at 
such conditions, and in 1856 the Salvage Association was 
formed, whose purpose was to knit the interest of all who 
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underwrote vessels in case of calamity. It ended the 
former arrangement under which Underwriters had to 
manage the complex details of salvage for themselves. 
Now Underwriters sign a form placing this responsibility 
in the hands of the Association which acts in their 
common interests. ’ 

The Salvage Association is subscribed to by the 
insurance companies as well as by Lloyd’s, and, from its 
inception, has been a success. If a vessel meets with an 
accident the Association has agents on all the principal 
shipping routes. Further, they have listed and, where 
needed, supplemented salvage equipment. The Salvage 
Association performed useful work, but its present 
position of authority dates from 1897, when Sir Joseph 
Lowrey was appointed Secretary. The particular im- 
portance of his reorganization lay in the increase of 
technical knowledge available for the Association. Previ- 
ously the surveyors had been mostly sea captains of 
considerable nautical experience, but they were not 
professional shipwrights or engineers. With the passing 
of sail, the work of a surveyor in assessing or supervising 
repairs of a ship’s hull and machinery became a matter 
needing skilled technicians. Sir Joseph Lowrey realized 
this and gathered a staff of surveyors capable of dealing 
with the most intricate problems. The Association now 
has offices not only in this country but at New York and 
Antwerp, on the Great Lakes, and at Montreal, Halifax, 
and Vancouver. 

One of the most important acts of the Association 
was to draw up an agreement for use between the com- 
pany undertaking the salvage and the owners of the 
vessel. This makes the proviso that the salvage company 
undertakes the salvage on the “no cure, no pay” principle. 
This “no cure, no pay”, actually embodied in the policy, 
means that the undertaker is paid nothing for his pains 
if he is not successful. Many firms owning tugs and 
salvage equipment have agreed to this and work upon it 
with British vessels. It was a most important innovation, 
for it has done away with a lot of the bargaining that 
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used to go on between the undertaker of the salvage and 
the! vessel. Now there is a Committee which allots the 
money for the salvage. In the terms of the Salvage 
Association agreement the parties agree to abide by its 
decision. 

The Salvage Agreement is one instance of the manner 
in which Lloyd’s, by setting out in a standard form the 
terms of what is often a very intricate business, have 
assisted commerce the world over. When a vessel is in 
distress all kinds of complicated problems arise. Prompt 
assistance may avoid much loss, and in an emergency 
captains have often been driven to make what have 
been described as ruinous bargains in order to avoid 
total loss. The origin of the Agreement is found, like 
many other practices connected with Lloyd’s, in special 
circumstances. Means devised to meet a particular case 
have been expanded to cover all contingencies. The 
origin of the Salvage Agreement is found in the unfortun- 
ate experience of shipowners in the frequent strandings 
of vessels near Kertch, in the Black Sea, in the years before 
1890. The ships were often refloated without much 
damage, but steamers were detained, heavy bail had to 
be paid, unfavourable agreements were often entered into 
by the captains, and very heavy costs were incurred. To 
meet this all the interests concerned, including Lloyd’s 
and the Marine Insurance Companies, combined to 
devise a salvage agreement to deal with cases in the 
Black Sea and the Dardanelles, and this has gradually 
been extended to most parts of the world. 

In the same way that Lloyd’s itself does not transact 
insurance business, so the Salvage Association does not 
actually operate a salvage plant. Its work is super- 
visory, and it acts as the intermediary of the different 
interests concerned. It may even prevent work being 
done on an ordinary salvage basis, that is to say, on the 
understanding that payment is based on results. The 
usual procedure in the event of a casualty where questions 
of salvage arise is for the Master to send cable advice to 
the owners, or Lloyd’s Agent will cable Lloyd’s, and the 
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Underwriters interested in the case sign an authority for 
the Salvage Association to take charge. The Salvage 
Association is frequently called in by owners and by 
Underwriters of cargoes as well as of ships. By this means 
a line of policy for the common good can be determined. 

Probably few people outside the circle of Lloyd’s 
realize that we owe the institution of the lifeboat very 
largely to the work of that great organization. It is 
fitting that the Society which grew up in such 'intimate 
relation with the sea should have been the instrument 
to originate the chief means of life-saving. Like so 
many other developments, it arose in rather accidental 
fashion. The interest of Lloyd’s in the lifeboat really 
dates from 1802, when they voted a donation of one 
hundred guineas to Henry Greathead, the inventor of 
the first practical lifeboat, and also set aside £ 2,000 
for the provision of such boats on the English and Irish 
coasts. Lloyd’s was mainly responsible for the lifeboat 
service for many years, until this branch of work was 
taken over by the National Institution for the Preserva- 
tion of Life from Shipwreck, now known as the Royal 
National Life-Boat Institution. 

It often happens that the inventor of a new device 
is before his time. Such was the case with Lionel Lukin, 
a London coachbuilder, who was the first to evolve a 
lifeboat in 1785. Lukin received encouragement from 
the then Prince of Wales, later King George IV. His 
boat was converted from a Norway yawl, fitted with air- 
chambers to give buoyancy, and was of the non-self- 
righter type. This type depends on her width of beam 
and general construction not to capsize. Lifeboats now in 
use are of the self-righting type, with a heavy iron keel, 
and high airtight chambers at bow and stern. Lukin’s 
boat did some useful work, but public interest was not 
really roused until 1789, when the tragic wreck of the 
Adventurer stirred people to activity. The ship stranded 
close to the shore at South Shields, and her crew were 
seen to fall into the sea one by one, watched by thousands 
of onlookers who were powerless to help. The whole 
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nation was more preoccupied with war than with the 
saving of life, but such an impression was made by this 
incident that public meetings were called, and a reward 
was offered for the best model of a,- lifeboat. Many 
designs were sent in, but the decision ultimately lay 
between William Wouldhave, a painter, and Henry 
Greathead, a boatbuilder of South Shields. Greathead 
received the prize, and a boat was built to his plans. 
There the matter rested until 1798, when the Duke of 
Northumberland endowed another lifeboat built by 
Greathead. A second was built for Oporto, also to 
the Duke’s order. By the end of 1803 Greathead had 
supplied thirty-one, of which eighteen were for England, 
five for Scotland, and eight for foreign countries. 

Greathead’s adventurous career reads like a romance. 
His connection with Lloyd’s, and of Lloyd’s in turn with 
the lifeboat, is a tale of strange hazards. After apprentice- 
ship as a boatbuilder he went to sea in 1779 as a ship’s 
carpenter on a voyage to the West Indies. The vessel 
was nominally bound to Granada, but the real purpose 
of the Captain was quite different. It was intended that 
the ship should be wrecked on the Goodwin Sands with 
a view to defrauding the Underwriters — a not uncommon 
practice at that time. Greathead was shrewd enough to 
realize the fact, for the cargo was of no great value, and 
the vessel was heavily insured. Greathead warned some of 
his shipmates, and they cleared the Goodwins in safety, 
but the Captain then turned her towards the French coast 
and ran the ship aground on a sandbank near Calais 
harbour. He and the mate then tried to escape in the 
ship’s boats, but the crew sent up distress signals, and 
a number of boats, some manned by soldiers, then 
arrived from Calais, and the vessel was taken as a prize of 
war. The Captain attempted to justify himself by 
making out an affidavit that the ship had been lost by 
stress of weather, and called on the crew to sign it. 
Among others, Greathead refused to take part in this 
fraud, and got into communication with Lloyd’s. As a 
result the Underwriters refused to pay the loss. 
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Greathead was allowed to leave Calais for Portsmouth, 
intending to make his way back to South Shields. He 
found the press-gang was actively at work in Portsmouth, 
and narrowly escaped capture by slipping away at night 
in a Scottish brig, # the Aldie , bound for a port in the 
West Indies. There he took passage in a homeward- 
bound vessel, which was captured by an American 
privateer. Although offered rank and high pay, he refused 
to take service with the Americans against his own 
country, and was sent in exchange of prisoners to New 
York. Here he was forcibly seized by the press-gang and 
carried off to the sloop of war Scorpion , where he endured 
all the hardships of the common seaman’s existence. 
Later he was transferred to the Vulture , where the treat- 
ment was even worse, until he was promoted to the post 
of assistant carpenter. Greathead took every opportunity 
of studying shipbuilding in the various North American 
ports at which the Vulture put in, and spent his time in 
making models of rowing and sailing boats. When the 
Vulture returned home after the Peace of Versailles, in 
1783, he settled down after his long odyssey to his old 
trade of boatbuilding. If he brought back from his 
wanderings very little money, he had a great idea — that 
of the lifeboat. 

Greathead’s schemes in this direction were hindered 
by poverty, but then he got the bright idea of getting 
in touch with the same Underwriters to whom he had 
written from Calais. They were Mr. James Forsyth and 
Mr. Peter Warren, the latter being a partner of Anger- 
stein. Fortunately, they at once realized the value of 
Greathead’s work, and helped him both financially and by 
submitting his designs to competent judges, who pro- 
nounced them highly suitable. The encouragement he 
received from these and other members of Lloyd’s made 
it possible for Greathead to follow up his experiments. 
He tried out and rejected one model after another, 
continually devising new plans to remedy defects shown 
by experiment. It was Mr. Warren of Lloyd’s who 
introduced him to the Duke of Northumberland, who at 
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once took a great interest in the scheme. He visited 
Greathead’s workshop and, after a thorough examination 
of all the models submitted, commissioned him to build 
the first boat which laid the foundation of our service. 
It was launched in the autumn of 1 789, being named the 
N or thumb erland in recognition of its founder. A descrip- 
tion of the boat sent to Lloyd’s shows that it was an open 
rowing boat thirty feet long and ten in breadth, manned 
by ten men, rowing two abreast. It was steered by two 
men with oars at bow and stern, which were shaped alike 
after the fashion of a whaleboat. The only buoyancy 
was given by cork. At first it was urged that the crew 
should wear cork jackets as an additional safeguard, but 
so great was their confidence in the boat that they dis- 
carded these as an unnecessary encumbrance to free 
movement. 

The Northumberland very soon proved her value. In 
November 1789 the sloop Edinburgh was in distress on 
the Herd Sands, about a mile and a half from the shore. 
The lifeboat rescued the crew of seven just as she was 
sinking and brought them safely to the shore through a 
sea described by an eyewitness as “so monstrous high 
that no other boat whatever could have lived in it”. 
This gallant affair, which definitely vindicated the life- 
boat, aroused a public demand for more such boats. 
But for some years there was little response. The 
country was at war, and a question in Parliament only 
evoked the reply that the matter was more suited to 
“private enterprise than public funds”. 

Moreover, the building and operation of lifeboats 
could scarcely be regarded as a profit-making concern, 
however valuable the results might be in saving human 
life. It was now that Lloyd’s again stepped into the 
breach. Largely due to the influence of John Julius 
Angerstein, the service was developed into the National 
Life-Boat Institution. Its first President was, suitably 
enough, the Duke of Northumberland. The work of this 
splendid institution in saving thousands of lives from the 
sea is too well known to need further emphasis. The 
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lifeboat is only /one of the many examples of Lloyd’s 
services to the nation, and King George V, in laying the 
foundation stond of the new building, gave full recogni- 
tion to this fact^when he said, “We owe the institution 
of our lifeboat service to Lloyd’s.” 

The medals struck for various forms of service have 
achieved world-wide recognition. They stand in a 
class by themselves as a token of distinction which has been 
widely appreciated. The original is that for saving life 
at sea. It was decided to strike a medal in 1836, but 
owing to delay in obtaining the design none was actually 
issued until 1839. The obverse shows the figure of Leu- 
cothea, the sea nymph, in the act of rescuing Odysseus 
from the storm, as told in the Odyssey, which runs : 

This heavenly scarf beneath thy bosom bind, 

And live ; give all thy terrors to the wind. 

On the reverse is a wreath of oak leaf, such as the Romans 
in the time of Augustus awarded for saving the life of a 
citizen. The motto is, Ob cives servatos , and the ribbon 
is red, white, and blue. The medal for meritorious 
services originated in 1893 as a reward for ship’s officers 
and others for exceptional efforts in saving ships or 
cargoes. A circular one in silver or bronze now takes 
the place of the older bronze star or the silver oval. 
The ribbon is blue and silver. The obverse bears the 
shield of Lloyd’s, and the reverse the oak wreath and the 
words, “For Meritorious Services”. A list of recipients 
of both classes of medals appears in Lloyd's Calendar. 
It is impossible to look through this without a thrill, for 
it is an epitome of heroism at sea during nearly a century. 
Here are names which revive memories of gallant rescues, 
and the mention of famous ships which have in their time 
stirred the pulse of the whole world. Only one gold 
medal has been awarded. It was given to Capt. Edward 
R. G. R. Evans, C.B., D.S.O., R.N., of H.M.S. Carlisle , 
in July 1921, for his gallant rescue in the case of the 
Hong-Moh. 
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Of more recent origin is the mecLl for services to 
Lloyd’s, founded in 1913. It is struc: in gold, silver, 
and bronze, the obverse showing Neptu.ie in his chariot, 
while the reverse is similar to that of the medal for 
meritorious service. It has the same blue and silver 
ribbon. There have been four awards of the gold medal, 
all to Chairmen of Lloyd’s. They are Sir Raymon 
Beck (Chairman, 1910, 1911, 1915, 1916, 1917 ; Deputy- 
Chairman, 1912-1913) ; Sir John Henry Luscombe 
(Chairman, 1902, 1908, 1909, 1912, 1914) ; Mr. Arthur 
Lloyds Sturge (Chairman, 1922, 1923 ; Deputy-Chairman, 
1921) ; and Sir Percy Graham Mackinnon (Chairman, 
1925, 1927, 1928, 1932 ; Deputy-Chairman, 1924). 
Three silver medals have been awarded. 

Everything bearing on the safety of shipping has 
indirectly to do with Lloyd’s, even though the Corpora- 
tion itself may have taken no active part. The Under- 
writers, as well as merchant seamen, owe an unforgettable 
debt of gratitude to Samuel Plimsoll, the “sailor’s friend”, 
for his long and arduous endeavours to improve conditions, 
and to prevent unseaworthy or overladen vessels from 
putting to sea. As early as 1868 he brought forward the 
question of a compulsory load-line, and after long agita- 
tion, and in the face of much opposition, succeeded in 
making life at sea less of a hazard to seamen. It had been 
the custom for owners, who put extra profit before any 
other consideration, to send ships out in an unseaworthy 
condition, overloaded until they were dangerous in any- 
thing but the smoothest sea, topheavy and unstable with 
piles of deck cargo, and inadequately provided with life- 
boats. 

The Merchant Shipping Bills, providing for inspec- 
tion and proper supervision of ships, were bitterly opposed. 
The suggestion that the local Courts of Admiralty should 
have the power to survey or detain ships was criticized 
as a costly scheme which would cause vexatious inter- 
ference with trade. It was questioned whether it was 
worth while to employ an army of officials at great cost 
in the hope of preventing a few out of the very limited 
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class of accidents yhich produced loss of life and property 
at sea. In accordance with the commercial views of the 
time (not altogether unknown to-day), the adult worker 
was a free agent, Land as such should bear his own respon- 
sibilities. The Government put forward an alternative 
Bill which it claimed would meet the necessities of the 
case. This provided that the seaman making a complaint 
must himself pay the expenses of an inspection if the ship 
were not condemned, otherwise the cost fell on the 
shipowners. 

In 1873, owing to the appalling conditions of the 
Merchant Service, a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the matter. When the Commission made 
report, the President of the Board of Trade explained that 
the subject of marine insurance which lay at the root of 
the whole matter could not be dealt with by legislation 
until there was some understanding with other nations. 
The proposed Merchant Shipping Bill dealt with most 
of the matters in question, but left out the compulsory 
load-line. To the intense disappointment of Plimsoll, 
the Bill was shelved after reaching the Committee stage, 
and his dramatic appeal to the House is a matter of history. 
In a plea for the improvement of the conditions of sailors 
he held up before the eyes of astonished Members a mouldy 
fragment of hard tack (biscuit) and a piece of uneatable 
salt pork as a specimen of the fare provided. 

Plimsoll passionately besought the House not to 
consign thousands of living human beings to a miserable 
death. He asserted that since the commercial marine of 
the country had been committed to the care of the 
Board of Trade in 1862 matters had been getting worse 
and worse, and this with the aid of shipowners of murder- 
ous tendencies outside the House. They were amply 
represented inside the House, he said, by those who 
frustrated and “talked to death” every effort to procure 
a remedy. He instanced ships lost with eighty-seven 
lives, others abandoned, owned by members of the House. 

“I am determined,” he cried, “to unmask the villains 
who send our sailors to death and destruction.” 
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In the scene of excitement wh^ch followed this 
uncompromising charge Plimsoll was suspended, but he 
won the day. The Bill was passed, iand the Plimsoll 
mark, the load-line on ships to indicate the limits of 
safety in the weight of cargo carried, is to be found on all 
British merchant ships under the regulations of the 
Board of Trade. 

The name of this splendid champion of seamen’s 
lives was commemorated by the naming of a sailing 
vessel. The Samuel Plimsoll, an iron ship of 1,444 tons 
net register, 100 Ai, was built by Hood of Aberdeen in 
1873 to add to the fleet of sixteen fine ships owned by 
George Thompson and Co., of Aberdeen. This famous 
Australian wool-clipper was under construction while 
Samuel Plimsoll was winning his dramatic fight in the 
House of Commons, and when her Scottish owners 
named her they proved that our best shipowners were 
not graspingly careless either of the lives of their seamen 
or their ships. 



CHAPTER VII 


LLOYD AND HIS COFFEE-HOUSE 

In Tower Street — Edward Lloyd — Gossip exchanges — Coffee as 
medicine — Famous Coffee-Houses — The ship sales by candle — 
Sea Captains and Merchants meet at Lloyd's Coffee-House 
The move to Lombard Street — The coffee-houses as meeting- 
places. 

To the mind of the ordinary reader there is something 
amusing in the idea that Lloyd’s began in a coffee-house. 
When you turn your thoughts to the great business of 
insurance, with its palaces of commerce and world-wide 
influence, and compare these great structures with your 
idea of a coffee-house to-day, it is impossible to dismiss 
some slight feeling of incongruity. The element of 
wonder is only increased when you learn that another 
of our great commercial institutions, the Stock Exchange, 
also began in a coffee-house. It becomes evident either 
that coffee-houses must have been very different at the 
end of the seventeenth century from what they are 
to-day, or else that some very unusual influences were 
at work. Up to a point both suppositions are correct. 

That the name of Edward Lloyd, the coffee-man, 
should become immortal not only in the great Corpora- 
tion of Lloyd’s but in the world-famous steamship and 
aircraft lines, is one of the freaks of fate of which history 
gives many examples. Saul, the son of Kisch, who went 
to seek his father’s asses and found a kingdom, comes to 
mind as an outstanding instance. King George V, in 
his address at the foundation-stone ceremony at Lloyd’s 
in 1925, recalled Cromwell’s saying that no one rises so 
high as he who does not know whither he is going. It is 
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probable that the coffee-man himself ‘Vrald have been 
more surprised than anybody could he' 3 have known the 
future ramifications of his very commonplace business. 
Nevertheless, Edward Lloyd appears ’to have been a 
man of enterprise and vision, as is instanced by his 
foundation of Lloyd's News, of which more will be told 
in a subsequent chapter. Records of his life are scanty, 
and of .his appearance and personality there is no 
account. 

Recent researches by Mr. Warren B. Dawson, the Hon. 
Librarian of Lloyd’s, have traced the history of the 
coffee-house a stage further back than was formerly 
known. It is now ascertained that Edward Lloyd 
opened his coffee-house in Tower Street either in 1686 
or 1687. Previously, the earliest record in print was 
dated February 1688-9. It was at the western end of 
Tower Street, in the parish of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, 
and not in All Hallows, as hitherto believed. Parish 
registers and other official records of the time provide 
the only authentic information. References to the coffee 
in advertisements, sale-bills and scraps of information are 
the only means by which a passable sketch of Lloyd’s can 
be evolved. The official historians of Lloyd’s, Messrs. 
Charles Wright and Ernest Fayle, put it forward as 
plausible that his father was a member of the Frame- 
work Knitters’ Company, which regulated the stocking 
industry and became a Livery Company in 1713. 

The registers of All Hallows, Barking, show him in 
1680 as married, with two children. A daughter Mary 
was baptized there in November 1680, and a son Hugh 
in December 1681. Edward, the son of Edward and 
“Abigale” Lloyd, was buried in 1680. There was another 
daughter, Elinor, born before 1680. Edward left Tower 
Street and opened a coffee-house at 16 Lombard 
Street in 1691. He was then about 43 years of age. 
This house was next door but one to the corner of 
Abchurch Lane, and a few doors from the General Post 
Office. The corner site was occupied by a hosier named 
Peck. According to a plan drawn at the time, Lloyd’s 
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establishment ra^l alongside and behind Peck’s, covering 
a much larger Ipace. It had a narrow frontage on 
Lombard Street; and a much larger one on Abchurch 
Lane. 

The front part of the premises were let to a watch- 
maker as a lock-up shop. The entrance to the coffee- 
house was by a narrow passage leading from the front 
door to a large ground-floor space and an upper room 
used as the coffee-room. An imposing shopfront was 
not necessary for the purposes of a coffee-house, and it 
appears to have been usual to sublet various parts of 
the buildings not wanted for the main purpose. Even 
to-day it is customary to find restaurants with a narrow 
entrance between other premises leading to quite spacious 
interiors up or down stairs. Addresses of the watch- 
maker and other tenants have been found described as 
“under Mr. Lloyd” or “under Lloyd’s Coffee-House”. 
The coffee-man appears to have prospered in his favour- 
able situation, right at the centre of the mercantile world. 
In 1692 he was assessed on the poll-tax list for three men 
and two “mayds”, which was a considerable establish- 
ment for that trade. It indicates a position of some 
importance. We hear of him at intervals as a member 
of the vestry of St. Mary Woolnoth. He became a 
sidesman in 1697 and was constable and questman of 
Langbourn Ward for the South Precincts of St. Mary 
Woolnoth two years later. Then he became a church- 
warden. 

Edward Lloyd’s family had meanwhile increased by 
another daughter. Handy, in 1698. Abigail Lloyd died 
in the same year, and was buried in August, but in 
October we find Edward Lloyd taking a licence for his 
marriage to Elizabeth Mashbourne, a widow. A successor 
to the watchmaker’s business, named Edward Faukener, 
married Lloyd’s eldest daughter, Abigail, inx 709. Lloyd’s 
second wife, Elizabeth, died in 1712, and the “great Bell” 
of St. Mary Woolnoth had barely ceased ringing when 
Edward Lloyd obtained a licence for his marriage to 
Martha Denham, to whom in his will he left one third 
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of his property. Judging by the terms the will, he was 
in failing health at the time. 

Lloyd did not long survive his third, marriage, for in 
February 1713 a notice appeared in'- the Flying Post 
announcing his death. He was buried in “the middle 
aisle” of St. Mary Woolnoth. A tablet to his memory is 
there to this day. He named as his successor William 
Newton,, who married Handy Lloyd in January 1713, 
just before the death of Edward. It is presumed that 
Newton had been the head waiter of the coffee-house. 
He thus became master, but died suddenly in 1714. 
His place was soon taken by Samuel Sheppard, a haber- 
dasher of hats, who had appeared in the records as a 
tenant of Edward Lloyd in the shop on the ground 
floor at Lombard Street. Within eight months of the 
death of Newton his widow, then only twenty-one years 
of age, was married to Sheppard, who in his turn became 
master. 

They were days of quick marriages and early death. 
Handy Sheppard died in 1720, and her husband seven 
years later. From this time the business of Lloyd’s 
Coffee-House passed out of the hands of his family circle, 
but the name was retained, and was even carried to New 
Lloyd’s when the famous succession took place in 1769. 

To understand the reason for the great part played by 
the coffee-houses in our commercial history it is necessary 
to realize something of the atmosphere of the age. The 
close of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth was one of the great periods of transition. 
England was moving towards that commercial ascendancy 
which was destined to place her before long at the 
head of the nations. We find the first public mention 
of Lloyd’s Coffee-House in an advertisement or bill 
published in 1692. The business had been established 
for some years, but this is a convenient date to take 
stock, as it were, of the position. 

In politics and international affairs world-shaking 
events had been taking place. All the internal con- 
vulsions which led to the flight of James II and the 
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landing of Williarn of Orange were recent events, and 
their excitement (rad not died down. There were wars 
at home and abroad. Monmouth’s rebellion, the Battle 
of Sedgemoor, an a Judge Jeffrey’s Bloody Assize were still 
fresh in the memory. There were many living who had 
seen the Plague arid the Great Fire of London, and 
heard the guns of the Dutch fleet thundering in the Med- 
way. We were at war with the Irish and the Dutch. 
Many years were to pass before the nation knew any 
settled periods of peace. Meanwhile trade and com- 
merce were quietly going on. The country was gradu- 
ally approaching a stage where the haphazard and 
random methods of the past were to give way to a more 
considered and organized system. Among these was the 
establishment of the Bank of England, which laid the 
foundations of a financial system that made modern 
industry possible. 

Thanks to the work of Cromwell, a sense of security of 
property and a just regard to trading rights were assured. 
There was growing up a strong trading class, of sober 
thought and habit, to whom the frivolities and dissipa- 
tions of the Restoration made little appeal. It can be 
understood, then, that the introduction of the coffee- 
houses filled a gap and, by their very fitness for the 
function they performed, soon attained a unique position. 
They were at once places of entertainment and refresh- 
ment, clubs, social centres, commercial exchanges, and 
news bureaux, in the absence of newspapers or ready 
communication. Certainly taverns were plentiful, and 
for the great mass of the workers, skilled or unskilled, 
provided the natural resort and place of entertainment. 
But the company was apt to be riotous and noisy, and 
they began to lose their attractions for the more sedate 
citizens. The introduction of the less exciting but more 
soothing beverages such as tea, coffee, and chocolate 
solved a difficult social problem. 

The coffee-house soon became a centre for business 
as well as for social intercourse. It took the place of 
the tavern for the merchants and more substantial 
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tradesmen. It became the habit for a merchant to attend 
daily one or more coffee-houses. There he could hear the 
news and carry on business. A merchant would be sought 
not at his office or private address, but at his favourite 
coffee-house. Some of them made a round of the 
different coffee-houses day by day, and let it be known 
that they were to be found at certain places at certain 
times. The distinction of introducing the new fashion 
belongs to a traveller named Pasque Rosee, who brought 
the habit of coffee-drinking from Turkey. He opened 
the Jamaica Coffee-House in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, 
in 1652, and it was here that coffee was first publicly 
drunk in London. The new custom rapidly caught on, 
and coffee-houses began to spring up everywhere. The 
importation of coffee came into existence as a new trade. 

Once started, coffee-houses multiplied to a remark- 
able extent. The beverage was at first highly recom- 
mended for its medicinal properties. The enterprising 
Rosee issued a bill in which he described the method of 
preparation and advocated the drinking of half a pint 
“an hour before eating”. According to his claims coffee 
had many merits. He urges that 

it is a very good help to digestion, quickens the spirits and is good 
against sore eyes. It is good against headache and consumption, 
the cough of the lungs. It is excellent to prevent and cure dropsy, 
gout and scurvy. It is known by experience to be better than other 
drinks for people in years, or children that have running humours 
on them, as the King’s evil etc. It is a most excellent remedy 
against the spleen, hypochondriac, winds and the like. It will 
prevent drowsiness, and make one fit for business, and if one has 
occasion to watch; and therefore you are not to drink of it after 
supper unless you intend to be watchful, for it will hinder sleep 
for three or four hours. 

Truly a drink of the gods ! 

Chocolate soon followed. An advertisement in the 
Public Advertiser in 1657 states “in Bishopsgate Street 
in Queen’s head Alley, at a Frenchman’s house, is an 
excellent West India drink called chocolate to be sold 
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where you may have it ready at any time, also unmade 
at reasonable rates”. The innovation met with consider- 
able opposition, like most new things in those days. The 
prejudice on the part of the tavern-keepers can be readily 
understood. It meant for them a serious form of com- 
petition. But more effective criticism came from a 
higher source. The Government suspected the coffee- 
house gatherings as offering opportunities for plotting 
and sedition. Free discussion was not welcomed in such 
unsettled times. The opposition took the form of 
prosecution at law on various trivial pretexts. A man 
named Farr who had opened a coffee-house at Fleet 
Street at the sign of the “Rainbow” was prosecuted in 
1657 for “making and selling liquor called Kauffee, being 
a great nuisance and prejudice to the neighbourhood”. 

In 1675 Charles II ordered by proclamation all the 
coffee-houses to be closed on the excuse that they were 
“the occasion of the meeting of disaffected persons”, 
by whom “divers false, malicious and scandalous reports are 
devised and spread abroad to the defamation of his 
Majesty’s Government, and to the disturbance of the 
quiet and peace of the Realm”. An appeal was made 
to the Courts against this piece of autocratic legisla- 
tion. The decision of the judges was evasive. Ulti- 
mately the masters of the coffee-houses were allowed 
to resume their business, but only on condition that 
they were to “prevent all scandalous paper, books and 
libels from being read in them, and hinder every person 
from declaring, uttering or divulging in manner of 
false and scandalous reports against the Government or 
the Ministers thereof”. Garraways, in Chance Alley, 
Cornhill, was one of the most famous of the coffee-houses, 
and comes prominently into every mention of this 
period. It was still in existence in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Like Lloyd’s and Jonathan’s, which rank among 
the best-known of the City coffee-houses, Garraway’s 
was the meeting-place of the better-class merchants and 
tradesmen. Tea was first publicly sold at Garraway’s. 
In the bill advertising the opening of his house the 

H 
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proprietor gives some insight into the introduction of 
tea into this country. He states : 

Tea in England hath been sold in the leaf for six pounds and 
sometimes for ten pounds, the pound weight, and in respect of 
its former scarceness and dearness it hath only been used as a 
regalia in high treatments and entertainments and presents made 
thereof to princes and grandees, till the year 1651. The said 
Thomas Garraway did purchase a quantity thereof and first 
publicly sold the said tea in leaf and drink and made according to 
the directions of the most knowing merchants and travellers in 
those Eastern countries ; and upon the knowledge and experience 
of the said Garra way’s continued care and industry in obtaining the 
best tea, and making drink thereof, very many noblemen, physi- 
cians and gentlemen of quality and others who have occasion to tea 
may be supplied, these are to give notice and the said Garraway 
has tea to sell from sixteen to forty shillings per pound. 

From such modest beginnings has sprung one of the 
great trades of the country. In the later development 
of the clipper ships, with their sensational races across 
the world to bring in the first cargoes of the season, the 
tea trade has added a romantic chapter to our maritime 
history. At the height of their fame it is estimated that 
there were as many as 3,000 coffee-houses in London, 
although many of these were doubtless humble establish- 
ments not to be compared with the famous names. They 
provided a meeting-place for every class, profession, 
trade, and occupation, and every shade of political 
opinion. An authority has stated that in 1797 there were 
several hundred coffee-houses in the neighbourhood of 
the Royal Exchange alone. More business was trans- 
acted in them than in the Royal Exchange itself. 

Accounts of the first coffee-houses, prints of which have 
come down to us from the period, show a large, bare 
interior, somewhat sparsely furnished with chairs and 
tables. There is a bar at one end from which a presiding 
goddess dispenses coffee or other beverages, and the 
waiters pass to and fro handing “dishes 55 of coffee to the 
customers. The pews or boxes, which survive in Lloyd’s 
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“Room”, and in many old-fashioned eating-houses, 
appear to have arrived at a later date. The room is full 
of smoke and noisy with discussion and argument. 

Customs naturally varied according to the social 
status of the coffee-house. In some cases it was usual 
to pay a penny at t-he bar on entering, but the general 
price for coffee or tea was twopence. For this modest 
charge the customer could read the papers, sit and discuss 
business or politics with his friends and acquaintances, 
write letters or receive them (the coffee-houses provided 
very useful accommodation addresses), and hear the 
news. A Prussian traveller in 1797 was startled by seeing 
a parson hastily writing his S unday-afternoon sermon in a 
coffee-house. 

Like all fashionable social customs the coffee-house 
habit had its critics. The eighteenth century was 
famous for violent satires of politics and habits. The 
official suspicions of coffee-houses as hotbeds of treason 
and sedition were paralleled by less august attacks on them 
as gossip centres and haunts of the idle. Even as early 
as 1672 a savage attack was made on these establishments 
in a pamphlet called “The Character of a Coffee-House 
with the Symptomes of a town -wit”, printed for Jonathan 
Edwin at the “Three Roses” in Ludgate Street, 1673. 
The writer lets himself go in indignant denunciation. 

He that comes often [he writes] saves twopence a week in 
Gazettes, and has his news and his coffee for the same charge as at 
a threepenny ordinary they give in broth to your Chop of mutton ; 
’tis an Exchange where haberdashers of Political small wares 
meet and mutually abuse each other and the Publique with bottom- 
less stories and headless notions ; the rendez-vous of idle pamph- 
lets and persons more idly employed to read them ; a High Court 
of Justice where every little Fellow in a Chamlet-Cloak takes upon 
him to transpose affairs both in Church and State to show reasons 
against acts of Parliament and condemn the Decrees of General 
Councils. . . . The Room stinks of Tobacco worse than Hell of 
Brimstone, and is as full of smoke as their heads that frequent it, 
whose humours are as varied as those of Bedlam, and their discourse 
of times as heathenish and dull as their liquor. 
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The boundary line between the simple form of 
coffee-house and what we should call a restaurant to-day 
appears to have been slender. Some, no doubt, were no 
more than purveyors of tea, coffee, and other liquid 
refreshment. Others provided more solid fare. Gar- 
raway’s was evidently of this sort, ' for a writer of the 
time describes the animated scenes there when the tea 
clippers arrived with the first of the season’s crop. 

Champagne and anchovy toasts [he says] were the order of the 
night, and everyone came, ate and drank, and went as he pleased 
without the least question concerning the score ; yet bills were 
discharged and this plan continued for several months. 

Another famous house was Pontack’s, which set a 
new standard in luxury. There is a record of this re- 
nowned French caterer having occupied 1 6 Lombard 
Street for a short time before Edward Lloyd went there. 
He is better known at his establishment, “probably the 
first house for genteel accommodation in eating known in 
the metroplis”, at Christ Church Passage, leading out of 
Newgate Street. Dean Swift often went to Pontack’s 
“ordinary”, which varied in price from four to twenty- 
one shillings, a large sum in those days. It contrasts 
very strangely with the “threepenny ordinary” mentioned 
elsewhere. In their position of informal clubs the coffee- 
houses soon began to attract different classes of patrons 
according to their special interests. Those in the 
West End were the resort of wit and fashion, the men 
about town, those connected with Court and politics. 
Child’s and Truby’s in St. Paul’s Churchyard had their 
gathering of the clergy ; lawyers went to Nando’s near 
Inner Temple Lane ; artists to Old Slaughter’s in St. 
Martin’s Lane. Whig politicians collected at St. James 
or the Smyrna, and Tories at the Cocoa Tree in St. 
James’s Street. No member of either party would have 
been seen at any cost in the opposition house. Literary 
men gathered at John’s, Child’s, Button’s, or Will’s, near 
Bow Street. Some of the coffee-houses frequented by 
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writers have naturally gained much fame from the fact 
that their clients were able to record their impressions 
more freely than others. Addison kept a special letter- 
box at Button’s, in Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
resembling “a most voracious mouth of a lion’s head, in 
imitation of those in Venice”. Its object was to receive 
contributions intended for publication in the Guardian . 

Samuel Johnson was in the habit of attending the 
Turk’s Head Coffee-House in the Strand. It is easy to 
picture him taking charge of the proceedings in character- 
istic fashion. The dominance of certain personalities is 
neatly described in an account of a visit to Sir Roger de 
Coverly at Squire’s, near Gray’s Inn Gate. 

I waited on him [he writes] to the coffee-house, where his 
venerable figure drew upon us the eyes of the whole room. 
He had no sooner seated himself at the upper end of the high 
table than he called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, a wax 
candle, and the supplement, with such an air of cheerfulness and 
good humour that all the boys in the coffee-room (who seemed to 
take a pleasure in serving him) were at once employed on his several 
errands, insomuch that nobody else could come at a dish of tea 
until the Knight had got all his convenience about him. 

The Bedford in Covent Garden was celebrated for 
many years as “the centre of gravitation” between the 
Court and the City. Here the “noxious effluvia of St. 
Bride’s” was corrected by the genuine eau-de-luce from 
Pall Mall, and the predominance of ambergris at St. 
James’s was qualified by the wholesome tar of Thames 
Street. A no less happy effect was attributed to the 
conversation, the price of stock, the bon mot of Lady 
Dolabella which set every soul at the Duchess of Trifle’s 
rout in a titter, or by news of the latest fashionable duel. 
Social distinctions as well as community of interests 
affected the choice of coffee-houses. The richer citizens 
and merchants discussed the prices of stocks at Lloyd’s, 
Garraway’s, or Jonathan’s. Inferior classes of pay- 
masters, courtiers, and stock jobbers gathered at Old 
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Man’s, White’s, Tom’s, and Littleman’s. Sharpers and 
pickpockets are mentioned, but in spite of them the 
playing of piquet and “the best of conversation till mid- 
night” gave these places an attraction of their own 
to contemporary writers. 

The coffee-houses were the first auction rooms as 
well as clubs. They became famous for an ancient method 
of auction known as sale “by the candle” or “sale by inch 
of candle”. It was prevalent about the time of the 
foundation of Lloyd’s, that is, at the turn of the seven- 
teenth century, and persisted well into the eighteenth. 
Ships, wine, and other goods taken in prizes of war were 
commonly sold in this fashion. It is of interest that 
one of the earliest references to candle auctions, as well 
as to “Lloyd’s Coffee-House in Lombard Street”, appears 
in an advertisement in the London Gazette in 1692. 
From the reference it is apparent that Lloyd’s was 
already becoming a recognized centre for shipping 
business, out of which grew that close identity with 
marine matters which is its principal feature to-day. 

On Tuesday the 8th. of November next [the advertisement 
states], at Bennet’s Coffee House in Plymouth, will be exposed 
to sale by Inch of Candle, three ships with all their furniture ; 
the names whereof are the Teresa, the St. Thomas and the Palma, 
two of 400 tuns and the other 100. The inventories thereof to 
be seen at Lloyd’s Coffee House in Lombard Street, London. 
The said ships are entered out for Barbados or Virginia. 

The method of candle auction was to measure off 
an inch or half an inch of candle and to insert a pin. 
The candle was lighted, and bidding could only take place 
while it burned down to the pin. The highest bid 
when the pin fell secured a ship or other goods for sale. 
The method has given to the language the common 
expression “to hear a pin drop”. Candle auction is still 
in vogue when bids are taken for the renting of a 
property called Church Acre at Aldermaston, Berkshire. 
It has been carried out regularly once every three years 
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since 1809. A vivid picture of a candle auction is given 
by Pepys in an entry in his Diary in 1662. 

After dinner by water to the office [he says], and there we 
met and sold the Weymouth, Success and Fellowship hulks, 
where pleasant to see how backward men are at first to bid and 
yet when the candle is going out, how they bawl and dispute 
afterwards who bid the most first. And here I observed one 
man cunninger than the rest that was sure to bid the, last man, 
and to carry it ; and inquiring the reason he told me just as the 
flame goes out the smoke descends, which is a thing I never 
observed before, and by that he do know the instant when to 
bid last, which is very pretty. 

Among the historic relics kept in the library of Lloyd’s 
are two bills announcing sales by candle at Lloyd’s Coffee- 
House. The earlier of the two is dated October 13, 
1725. It is a facsimile of the original in Holland. The 
bill reads : 

For sale by the Candle. On Wednesday the 13th October, 
1725, at Lloyd’s Coffee House in Lombard Street, at Three- 
a-clock in the afternoon : — 

The Cartaret, with 28 guns, 

Square Stem’d, River Built, Burthen 460 Tons, or thereabouts ; 
with proportionable dimension, as specified in the Inventory, now 
lying in Captain Brundel’s Wet Dock, Capt. John Opye Commander. 

Inventories, &c, are to be seen on board the said ship, and at 
Sam’s Coffee House, Custom-house, Lloyd’s Coffee House, 
Lombard Street. 

To be sold by Abraham Coleman, Legal Broker, who Buys 
and Sells all Manner of merchandise, and Ships, at Publick and 
Private Sales ; Enters and Clears Ships at the Custom-house, and 
takes out Mediterranean Passes. 

N.B. He hath also severall Ships to sell by Private Contract. 

To be heard of every morning, at his Office at Sams’ Coffee 
House, near the Custom-house, at Custom-house Hours ; and in 
the afternoon, at Lloyd’s Coffee House in Lombard Street. 

Another handbill in the collection of Lloyd’s advertises 
the sale by candle of the Catherine and her stores at New 
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Lloyd’s Coffee-House, Cornhill, on July 15, 1796. The 
address stands for Lloyd’s Rooms at the Royal Exchange, 
to which they moved in 1774. It shows that the old 
customs were still upheld. The bill describes the ship 
as “The Good gallion Catherine, round stern, Dutch 
built, and free, 140 Tons register Tonnage ; is well cal- 
culated for the Coal or Coasting Trade ; shifts without 
Ballast, draws little Water, and takes the ground Well ; 
is well found in Stores, and may be sent to Sea at small 
Expence”. Ships were not the only things sold at these 
auctions. “A parcel of Turkey coffee, a fine fresh stone- 
horse, just come out of Yorkshire, 60 guineas value, to 
be thrown by the Dice, each lot a guinea, and the St. 
Joseph, a prize with her cargo, Sugar, Indico and An- 
notta”, all appear in the announcements of the coffee- 
house sales. 

We know that dealers in stocks and shares made 
their centre at Jonathan’s Coffee-House. “The Little 
Stock Exchange” was first inscribed over the door of 
“New Jonathan’s”. The neighbourhood of the Bank of 
England, which was established in 1694, determined 
Jonathan’s as the most convenient centre for the stock- 
jobbing fraternity. They naturally gravitated to a 
point where they were likely to meet others with kindred 
interests. For many years the whole business of stock- 
jobbing was carried on with the coffee-house as its central 
point. If marine insurance was not the only form known 
in early days, at all events it was the most common. It 
was done by individuals and, as there were no joint 
stock companies or insurance offices, those who wished to 
take out insurance business were compelled to go from 
place to place seeking out people substantial enough to 
undertake the risks. Insurance was not the specialized 
business it is to-day. It was done by merchants, bankers, 
and any friends or connections of the shipowner with the 
necessary means and the possession of sufficient knowledge 
and faith in the venture to take the risk. 

As Lloyd’s Coffee-House became more and more the 
recognized meeting-place of men connected with the sea. 
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it also developed into a centre for marine insurance 
business. The ship-master, who might also be the owner, 
knew that at Lloyd’s he would be likely to find merchants 
willing to insure his ship and cargo. We can readily 
imagine the chief topics of conversation in such, a gather- 
ing. It would be talk of the sea and ships, of trading 
ventures and prospects abroad, of adventures encountered 
and dangers overcome, of forthcoming departures and 
expected arrivals. 

Just as Jonathan’s was favoured by stock-jobbers, 
Lloyd’s became the recognized centre for merchants 
connected with sea-trade and their captains. It is not 
difficult to see how the connection arose. The docks 
and the Port of London as we know them had not ap- 
peared. Ships came up to the Pool and discharged their 
cargoes at the wharves close by. The unloading of ships 
from Russian, Scandinavian, and Dutch ports is one of the 
sights of London to this day. There is always a crowd 
of interested watchers on London Bridge. There are 
still traces of the narrow docks and wharves along the 
riverside. Dowgate Dock, near Cannon Street Station, 
and St. Saviour’s Dock still survive. Tower Wharf was 
an important landing-place, and not far away were St. 
Katherine’s and Galley Quay, a survival of more ancient 
days. What more natural than that the sea captains, 
coming ashore from their voyages, should make their 
way to the nearest taverns and coffee-houses ? Lloyd’s 
was well placed for their purpose. We can see how it 
gradually became a resort for captains, merchants, and 
bankers interested in the sea trade. 

We can picture the London of early Lloyd’s as a place 
of wide spaces and narrow streets. Houses were mostly 
of wood, with half-timbered fronts. The shops were 
box-windowed, with many small panes. Merchants 
still lived over their business premises, and their gardens 
were a feature of the city. Traces are still to be found 
here and there of these old gardens, but mostly they have 
had to give way to that eruption of bricks and mortar 
called progress. It was a busy, interesting, but not a 
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pleasant place. The great palaces of wealthy merchants 
and nobles existed side by side with the most depressing 
squalor. Only the main streets were cleaned ; in others 
heaps of rubbish were left neglected. There was one 
such “dump” behind the Royal Exchange. Streams of 
liquid filth ran down the “kennels” in the centre of the 
streets. Fleet River, then an open stream, was some- 
thing like an uncovered sewer, bearing “its tribute of 
dead d< 5 gs to Thames”. The streets were roughly cob- 
bled, with irregular flat stones for paving in places, but 
this was left much to the taste of the house-owner, who 
was individually responsible. Rebuilding after the Fire 
was haphazard and irregular. Wren and others had 
produced plans for an ordered city, but they were not 
used, and builders followed the lines of the old streets. 
What London lost by this in convenience it gained in 
picturesqueness, and we may perhaps be thankful for it. 

The business part of the City was still given up to 
various trades, which betrayed their presence by their 
mixed aroma. Characteristic trade smells of London 
are rare enough now to merit special notice. Many 
people remember the scent of vinegar or jam at the top 
of Charing Cross Road not so many years ago, before the 
famous factory was removed to the country. 

Gay’s famous poem “Trivia” puts very neatly an 
impression of Thames Street from the Fleet to the 
Tower. 

O who that rugged street would traverse o’er. 

That stretches, O Fleet Ditch, from the black shore 
To the Tower’s moated walls ? Here steams ascend 
That, in mixed fumes, the wrinkled nose offend. 

Where chandlers’ cauldrons boil ; where fishy prey 
Hide the wet stall, long absent from the sea ; 

And where the cleaver chops the heifer’s spoil, 

And where huge hogshead sweat with trainy oil. 

Thy breathing nostrils hold : but how shall I 
Pass, where in piles Carnavion cheeses lie ; 

Cheese, that the table’s closing rights denies, 

And bids me with th’unwilling chaplain, rise ? 
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Lloyd’s removal to Lombard Street from Tower 
Street brought him nearer to the centre of commercial 
life, which was developing into the banking, insurance, 
and mercantile system of modern time. Insurance was 
still carried on informally and on personal lines. It 
was largely what is called on the Stock Exchange a matter 
of private negotiation. The first companies did not 
come into existence until 1 720, the year of the South Sea 
Bubble. Lloyd’s, meanwhile, was somewhat changing 
its character. The first half of the eighteenth century 
was famous for its gambling proclivities. No doubt 
something of this spirit entered into insurance as it was 
then carried on, and Underwriters accepted many policies 
on purely gambling risks. The abuse appears to have 
originated among the stock-jobbers of Jonathan’s, the 
then Stock Exchange. It was violently attacked in 1761 
by a Mr. Thomas Mortimer, in a strongly denunciatory 
pamphlet called The mystery and Iniquity of Stock- 
jobbing. To this period are attributable many of the 
older freak insurances, such as those on the lives of 
invalids, on the lives or the election of famous politicians, 
or on a declaration of war with France or Spain. 

The more sober element at Lloyd’s determined to 
take matters into their own hands. In 1769 they moved 
to another coffee-house called “New Lloyd’s” in Pope’s 
Head Alley. The lease of the premises was taken by one 
of the waiters, Thomas Fielding, who acted as Master. 
The change seemed to have been a concerted action on the 
part of a number of the more influential Members. 
They were already loosely organized as a society, and were 
paying an annual subscription for membership. The 
virtual setting up of their own establishment, although 
it appears to have been done in Fielding’s name, gave them 
their own room and the right to exclude undesirables. 
The exclusive use of a private room in a coffee-house for 
club purposes was not unusual. Lloyd’s Members seem 
to have carried the custom a stage further in adapting the 
idea to a business organization. On these informal lines 
were laid the foundations of Lloyd’s as we know it to-day. 
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The New Lloyd’s was successful from the commence- 
ment. The old establishment maintained a halting 
opposition for a time, but ultimately it had to give way to 
its powerful rival. It was not long before the growth of 
business and the inconvenience of the premises compelled 
the Members to make another move. But before this 
happened, what is perhaps the most decisive event in the 
history of Lloyd’s took place. It was the definite associa- 
tion of seventy-nine Members — merchants, Underwriters, 
and brokers — to elect a Committee to act in the common 
interest. The year 1771 is always referred to as the date 
of the foundation of Lloyd’s. It began then as an 
organized society. Each of the seventy-nine Members 
subscribed to the value of A 100 t0 an agreement which 
stated : “We the underwritten do agree to pay our 
Several Subscriptions into the Bank of England in the 
names of a Committee to be chosen by Ballot for the 
Building a New Lloyd’s Coffee-House.” 

The new scheme was soon put into operation. At 
a general meeting of Subscribers, the chair was taken by 
Mr. Martin Kuyck van Mierop. The Committee of nine 
chosen consisted, amongst others, of Martin K. van Mierop, 
John Wilkinson, John Townson, Joshua Whitmore, and 
Brook Watson. These names have come down to pos- 
terity as being amongst the first Committee of Lloyd’s. 
At this time, it must be remembered, Lloyd’s Subscribers 
were not only Underwriters and insurance brokers, but 
bankers, merchants, and shipowners. The special posi- 
tion of the Underwriters did not develop until many 
years later. The Committee drew up rules for the 
guidance of its Members in carrying on their affairs. 

The search for new premises was not an easy task. 
Several inquiries proved fruitless. Eventually, in 1774, 
suitable rooms were found at the Royal Exchange through 
the instrumentality of John Julius Angerstein, whose 
name is perhaps the most prominent of all the outstanding 
figures of Lloyd’s. 
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Lloyd's Coffee-House — “New” Lloyd's Coffee-House — The reason 
for move — Speculative policies undertaken by some members — 
Growth of membership and attendances — The move to larger 
premises — The Royal Exchange — Sir Thomas Gresham — 
Fire f — South Sea House — Charles Lamb — The Royal Exchange 
again — Stunted quarters — East India House site — The modern 
home in Leadenhall Street. 

When Lloyd’s had outgrown the accommodation of the 
coffee-house it moved to the Royal Exchange in 1774. 
The change was not made without careful consideration. 
The Committee spent at least two years in the search for 
what is now called alternative accommodation. For 
a long time they negotiated for two houses in Freeman’s 
Court, Cornhill, which, it is stated, might be “converted 
into a very neat and convenient Coffee-House”. The 
lingering affection for a coffee-house will not be over- 
looked. 

Some of the members had more ambitious ideas ; 
perhaps they envisaged more clearly than others the 
great future of their business. In November 1773 we 
are told that “Mr. Angerstein, from the gentlemen who 
attend New Lloyd’s Coffee-House”, applied to the 
Gresham Committee to ascertain if any rooms were 
available at the Royal Exchange. The quest was success- 
ful, and two rooms, “late in lease to the British Fishery”, 
were acquired. Lloyd’s entered their new premises on 
March 7, 1774, and Lloyd’s was associated with the 
Royal Exchange for an uninterrupted span of one hundred 
and fifty-four years. 

The Royal Exchange, whose Corinthian portico with 
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columns, reminiscent of the Parthenon at Athens or the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, is one of the most familiar 
sights of London, and is a very different building from 
that in which Lloyd’s made their second home. 

We picture the first Royal Exchange of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day as a long, low, square building, with a lofty 
central tower, surmounted by the famous grasshopper, 
the badge of its founder, Sir Thomas Gresham. This 
eminent 'merchant, who was a member of the Mercers’ 
Company, has left his mark on London in many ways. 
The value of sterling was then a source of disquietude. 
In a period of even more acute crises, it is interesting to 
recall that Sir Thomas Gresham was called in by the 
Government of his time to act as financial agent in im- 
proving the value of the pound sterling on the bourse of 
Antwerp. He achieved this end by methods of his own, 
and apparently with success. 

Not only the Royal Exchange itself, but Gresham 
College, in Gresham Street, is part of the heritage he has 
left to the City, and the courses of lectures by seven 
professors on astronomy, geometry, physics, law, divinity, 
rhetoric, and music are still maintained. He has also 
given his name to the famous law of currency known as 
Gresham’s Law. The principle by which “bad money 
drives out good” has become a familiar article in the 
economic discussions of the day. 

Sir Thomas Gresham decided that the merchants of 
London needed a place of business more suited to the 
dignity of their calling than that then available. In 
1564 he approached the Court of Aldermen in London 
and made a friendly offer to build, at his own cost and 
charges, “a comely Burse for merchants to assemble 
upon, so that the City, at their charges, will provide 
and appoint a mete and apt place for the same”. 

At a Court of Aldermen in 1565 it was decided that 

the Burse shall be builded and made between Lombard Street 
and Cornhill, in the self same place where the Mansion House of 
the Right Worshipful Mr. Alderman Harper now dwelleth, and 
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certain other houses adjoining, if the goodwill and favour of the 
Right Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors, owners of the 
said houses, may be reasonably obtained. 

The Exchange was badly needed. Stow records 
that 

the merchants and tradesmen, as well English as strangers, for 
their general making of bargains, contracts and commerce, did 
usually meet twice every day. But these meetings were unpleasant 
and troublesome, by reason of walking and talking in the open 
street, being there constrained to endure all extremes of weather, 
or else to shelter themselves in shops. 

The Exchange was opened with much state and 
sounding of trumpets by Queen Elizabeth, who was 
entertained to dinner at Sir Thomas Gresham’s house in 
Bishopsgate. There is an interesting anticipation of 
modern publicity methods in the preparations of the 
worthy knight for this opening. Many of the shops 
in the “upper Tawn” were empty, and he went round twice 
in one day asking shopkeepers to furnish and adorn as 
many shops as possible, in return for which service they 
should have them rent free for a year. The usual rent 
was forty shillings a shop per year. 

It is evident that the State opening was successful, 
for we find writers of the time full of praise of the 
Exchange. 

How full of riches was that Royal Exchange ! [exclaims one of 
them] rich men in the midst of it, rich goods below ! These men 
walked upon the top of a wealthy mine ; considering what eastern 
treasures, costly spices, and such-like things were laid up in the 
bowels of that place. 

In 1566 it was decided to extend the Burse to fifty- 
five yards in length and forty-five yards in width from 
Walkenden Alley to Jaques’ House, which was “a little old 
house in Cornhill inhabited by a widow, for which the 
citizens were driven to pay one hundred marks”. 
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The Exchange does not appear to have had always the 
quietude and sedateness it now enjoys. In an Inquest 
Book of Cornhill Ward in 1574 it is stated that 

the Exchange was presented for that uppon the Sondaies and holy 
daies, there mete greate numbers of boyes and children and 
younge roges, who, as well in the fore noone as in the after 
noone, make such shoutings and holliwngse that neither the 
honest citizens who walk there for their recreation can quietly 
walke, nor one heare another speake, neither can the parishioners 
in the church of St. Bartholomew hear adjoininge to the Exchange, 
or such others as come to the sermondes, therefore we humbly 
praye that the same may be redressed. 

In a Wardmote Book of Cornhill Ward in 1594 an 
entry says that “William Gimbel, was presented for 
keeping typlinge in the vaults under the Exchange, and 
for broyling of herrings, spratts and bacon and other things 
in the same vaults, noisome to the merchants and others 
resorting to the Exchange”. 

There was also some trouble at this time about the 
clock which was “presented for not being kept well, it 
standing in one of the most public places in the Cittie 
and being the worse kept of any Clocke”. Certain feather- 
makers who used the Exchange for their business had to 
be called to account for keeping “pannes of fire” in their 
shops, a very dangerous practice in those days. 

There was a certain prophetic element in the warning 
administered, for in 1666 the first Royal Exchange was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of London. The scene is 
described by Vincent in graphic terms. He says : 

No stately buildings as great as to resist the fury of the flames, 
the Royal Exchange itself, the glory of the merchants, is now in- 
vaded with much violence when the fire was confined, now quickly 
did it run round the galleries, filling them with flames, then 
descending the stairs compass eth the walkes, giving forth flaming 
vollies and filling the court with sheets of fire. By and bye the 
Kings all fell down upon their faces and the greater part of the 
stone building after them (the founder’s statue alone remaining), 
with such a noise as was dreadful and astonishing. 
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Three years later a second Royal Exchange rose on 
the ashes of the old. It suffered a like fate, for it was 
burnt down in 1838. It was a night in January with a 
very severe frost, and at first no water was available. 
Eventually hot water had to be used to start the fire 
engines, but the whole of the building except the clock- 
tower was destroyed. A fine panel by Stanhope Forbes 
in the present Royal Exchange depicts the old Exchange 
on fire. Nothing but the tessellated pavement' survives 
of the first building. By a stroke of irony during the fire 
the chimes were playing the old tune, “There’s nae luck 
about the Hoose”, as the structure collapsed. 

Lloyd’s began their stay at the second Royal Exchange 
in a modest enough fashion. They occupied a public 
coffee-room and a Subscribers’ Room at the eastern end, 
together with a kitchen and a small Committee Room. 
The rooms were fitted up in a luxurious fashion for the 
time. Two globe lamps were installed on the stairs, 
and great care was given to the timbers and “joyce” of 
the floors, to ensure their strength when the rooms were 
“full of people”. 

Lloyd’s was rapidly growing, and new rooms had to 
be added to the accommodation in 1786, 1791, and 1802. 
No expense was spared on furniture and fittings. Never- 
theless, comfort and convenience are very relative matters, 
and the altered point of view is well shown by two 
extracts from writers of the times. 

In a newspaper of 1791 there occurs the following 
description : 

Lloyd’s — The new room just opened at this coffee House 
for the use of the Underwriters, is in stile of finishing and point 
of elegance the first in the Kingdom ; connected as it is with the 
other three, the tout ensemble forms the most perfect suite of any 
in Europe appropriated to commercial purposes. 

By the time of the Napoleonic wars, around 1802, 
the Rooms extended along the whole northern front of 
the Exchange. The Underwriters’ “boxes” which are 
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perpetuated in the new building had become a feature 
of the Subscribers’ Rooms, but the building was becoming 
uncomfortably crowded. Sometimes four or five hun- 
dred Underwriters occupied the seats, while hundreds 
more had to walk about and find seats when they could, 
or write their policies standing up. - 

The problem of overcrowding solved itself automatic- 
ally by the fire which destroyed the Royal Exchange in 
1838, bilt it brought new problems in its train. For some 
years the Subscribers had to work in temporary quarters, 
and it may be imagined that the inconvenience suffered 
was extreme, even though the business had not attained 
the scale it has to-day. 

The Subscribers led a nomadic life for the first 
few days after the fire. They found a refuge first at the 
Jerusalem Coffee-House in Cowper’s Court, the favourite 
resort of merchants trading with the East Indies, China, 
and Australia. Out of this gathering developed first 
the Shipping Exchange and then the Baltic. Lack of 
accommodation drove Lloyd’s Subscribers out after one 
day, and they moved to the London Tavern in Bishops- 
gate Street. This was a favourite resort for public meet- 
ings, City banquets, and the like. Several offers of accom- 
modation were considered. Among them was one for 
the use of a part of East India House — an interesting anti- 
cipation in view of subsequent events. The London 
Tavern proved only a temporary shelter, however, and 
after a few days premises were secured in South Sea 
House, at the corner of Threadneedle Street and Bishops- 
gate Street. 

South Sea House was the headquarters of the famous 
South Sea Company, whose history forms one of the 
most remarkable passages in the annals of commerce 
and finance. This has been referred to in another 
chapter. 

At the period of Lloyd’s temporary sojourn at South 
Sea House the South Sea Company had fallen very far 
from its early prominence. Charles Lamb refers to this 
later stage in his Essays of Elia. He writes : 
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This was once a house of trade — a centre of busy interests. 
The throng of merchants was here — the quick pulse of gain — and 
here some forms of business are still kept up, though the soul be 
long since fled. Here are still to be seen stately porticos ; im- 
posing staircases ; offices roomy as the state apartments in palaces 
— deserted, or thinly peopled with a few straggling clerks ; the 
still more sacred interiors of committee rooms, with venerable 
faces of beadles, door-keepers and directors seated in form on 
solemn days (to proclaim a dead dividend) at long worm-eaten 
tables that have been mahogany, with tarnished gilt-leather 
coverings, supporting massy silver inkstands long since dry ; — 
the oaken wainscots hung with pictures of deceased governors . . . 
huge charts, which subsequent discoveries have antiquated ; — 
dusty maps of Mexico, dim as dreams, — and soundings of the 
Bay of Panama ! 

A relic of the South Sea House days is still owned 
by Lloyd’s in the form of a document giving instructions 
to the waiters as to their duties in the new quarters. 
The persistence of old traditions is shown in a remarkable 
degree by the fact that the liveried attendants at Lloyd’s, 
as well as at the Stock Exchange, are still called waiters. 
The coffee-houses have long ceased to exist, but they have 
left their mark on history. 

The great hall was let to Lloyd’s as an Underwriters’ 
Room, and other offices as a Reading Room and Com- 
mittee Room. An adjoining house in South Sea Passage, 
formerly occupied by an official of the South Sea Com- 
pany, was acquired and used as offices for the secretary 
of Lloyd’s and his clerks. The Captains’ Room remained 
for a time at the London Tavern, but was later removed 
to 80 Bishopsgate Street. 

The organization was thus distributed over three 
separate establishments, which proved inconvenient in 
many ways, while the main accommodation was by no 
means adequate. The hall in South Sea House gave 
seats for only 232 Underwriters, where the Royal 
Exchange had provided for 320 persons. 

It is not difficult to visualize the disturbances to the 
business of Lloyd’s caused by this nomadic and scattered 
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existence. Sheer inconvenience was bad enough, but it 
was not the only obstacle. Both the Society and 
individuals had lost important records and documents 
in the fire, but by a fortunate accident most of the 
official records were saved. One of the Subscribers 
returning home from a visit to a friend’s house directed 
the salvage workers to the rooms where the records were 
stored, and, except for some volumes of Committee 
minutes and one book of minutes of general meetings, 
nearly all were saved. Happily the periods covered by 
the lost books were not the same, and thus a continuous 
record has survived. Crumbling pages and edges 
blackened by fire show how narrow was the escape. 

The burning of the original file of Lloyd's List from 
the beginning was a serious loss of historical record, but 
the destruction of the original Trust Deed of 1811 was 
even more serious. It was essential that it should be 
replaced as the only legal evidence of association of the 
Society. Ultimately a short new Trust Deed was drawn 
up and signed by the Subscribers. It included by 
reference the terms of the old Trust Deed, a copy of 
which was attached to it as a schedule. 

Meanwhile preparations for a new Royal Exchange 
were in progress. The first stone of the third and 
present Royal Exchange was laid in 1842 by the Prince 
Consort. It bore the inscription : 

May God our Preserver, 

Ward off Destruction, 

From this Building, 

And From the Whole City. 

The architect was Sir William Tite, and the new 
building was opened in 1844 by Queen Victoria. 

The opening was made the occasion of one of those - 
solid banquets beloved of the early Victorian. It was 
held in the Underwriting Room of the new premises, 
and there appears to have been an undercurrent of 
jealousy at the way the City Corporation took the matter 
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into their own hands. They were using Lloyd’s Room, 
be it remembered, and the complaints that the Society 
was receiving somewhat scurvy treatment seemed justified 
by the fact that they received only twelve tickets of 
invitation. Even the Chairman and Secretary were left 
out of the favoured circle of invited guests. The slight 
was felt keenly enough to warrant a mention of it in the 
minutes of the Committee. The parsimonious twelve 
tickets, we read in the newspaper commentary of the time, 
were only forwarded in a “tardy and ungracious manner”. 

The function was very much of an historic occasion. 
The Queen and Prince Consort were there in state, and 
among those present, as the phrase goes, were the Duke 
of Wellington, who entered to the strains of “See the 
Conquering Hero Comes”, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone. Great stress is laid by the newspapers 
of the time on the splendour of the occasion, and on the 
“magnificent baron of beef weighing upwards of twenty 
stone and surmounted by a figure of St. George and the 
dragon”. 

By the end of 1844 Lloyd’s was firmly established 
in the new Royal Exchange, but the old problem of space 
soon began to make itself felt. The premises occupied 
over 11,000 square feet against 7,500 in the old building, 
but there were only seats for 258 Underwriters as against 
320. A room hitherto set apart as a Merchants’ Room 
was brought into the establishment of Lloyd’s with the 
double purpose of checking the possible growth of a 
rival undertaking and also to attract the mercantile 
business to Lloyd’s. 

The new offices soon proved inadequate as the business 
developed. New rooms were added, and in 1855 the 
offices of the British Electric and Telegraph Company 
were acquired. The Captains’ Room was transferred to 
these premises and a new Committee Room and a Secre- 
tary’s office constructed in the space provided. 

So rapid had been the growth of Lloyd’s that the 
accommodation had again become totally inadequate by 
1923. In 1870 there were 26 persons on the clerical 
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and administrative staff ; the total, including waiters 
and messengers, was about 46. The administrative, 
clerical, and liveried staff now numbers about 380, and a 
further 350 are employed in the Policy Signing Office. 
In addition, the printing staff numbers 130. Apart from 
Members, annual subscribers and their substitutes, room 
has to be found for over 850 persons. 

The organization had again outgrown its available 
space at the Royal Exchange. The various offices were 
scattered over a wide area. The Policy Signing Office 
was in Cornhill, clerical work was being done in Birchin 
Lane and Gracechurch Street ; records were kept in Tower 
Street. The scattering of the staff was in itself an 
obstacle, but still left the Rooms overcrowded. 

The Rooms at the Royal Exchange had been extolled 
at their opening in 1844 as the last word in modern 
convenience and comfort. “Simple, massive, spacious, 
and brilliantly lighted”, they were said to “strike the 
spectator at once with an idea of fitness — of adaptation 
to the exact wants of a great trading community”. 

Time changes the views of commercial fitness, as of 
other things. Even as early as 1853 the Committee had 
been looking for another building, and negotiations were 
actually started at one time for a site in Broad Street. 
It became increasingly evident that “the Palladium of 
English merchants”, much as it bestowed prestige in the 
early days, had become unsuited to the needs of modern 
days. Moreover, it was realized that an institution as 
important as Lloyd’s deserved a building of its own, 
commensurate with wealth and dignity. 

The opportunity arose at the end of 1923, when 
Mr. A. L. Sturge, who was Chairman in 1922 and 1923, 
put before the general meeting proposals for the purchase 
of a site of nearly an acre of land with frontages on 
Leadenhall Street and Lime Street. It was the site 
of the old East India House. It was eminently suitable 
for such an institution as Lloyd’s on account of its 
ancient associations over many years with the shipping 
and trading interests of the City. 
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The venture was one of considerable magnitude. 
Not only was the price formidable (as much as half a 
million pounds), but a site of such importance and attrac- 
tion was by no means neglected in the market. Other 
interests than Lloyd’s had already made proposals for 
its acquisition, and* plans had been made out for other 
buildings. It was only after long and patient negotia- 
tion extending over twelve months that the matter was 
brought to a conclusion. The official historians of 
Lloyd’s, Messrs. Charles Wright and C. Ernest Fayle, 
have put on record the debt owed by Lloyd’s to the 
untiring energy of Mr. A. L. Sturge and of Mr. T. 
Devereux, the Principal Clerk, to whose initiative the 
success of the negotiations is largely due. 

The new Lloyd’s is in every way worthy of the great 
Corporation for which it provides a home. It takes a 
prominent place among the examples of that new 
architecture which, massive but simple, has within the 
past few years changed the whole face of London. 
Nothing could be more striking to the imagination than 
the contrast between the impressive dignity of this 
gigantic palace of insurance and the crowded intimacy 
of the old coffee-house in Lombard Street with sanded 
floor, its rough furnishing and mixed company of mer- 
chants, shipmasters, jobbers, and the news-writers of the 
time. 

An engraving of the old East India House which was 
demolished in 1 862 shows a long building with a frontage 
on Leadenhall Street and a central pillared portico 
reminiscent of the present Royal Exchange. Part of the 
site was at one time occupied by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and some of their warehouses were pulled down 
when the site was being cleared in preparation for the 
new building. 

The surroundings of Lloyd’s will always prevent it 
from taking a place among the famous buildings which 
provide the sights of London. It is built in narrow 
streets, and the main frontage on Leadenhall Street is 
necessarily limited. The treatment had, of necessity, 
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to conform to the site available, and with regard to the 
maximum provision of light in a crowded part of the 
City. The outside is sufficiently imposing, but the 
interior reflects a degree of ingenuity and artistic taste 
which cannot be too highly praised. 

The irregularity of the site presented many diffi- 
culties. The way in which these have been overcome 
by the genius of the architect, Sir Edwin Cooper, is 
evident from the sense of unity and harmony conveyed 
by the whole structure. The principal feature of the 
sixty feet of frontage on Leadenhall Street is the magnifi- 
cent arch, thirty-seven feet high. It is surmounted by a 
pediment with a striking group of sculpture. The 
central feature is the globe of the world, supported by 
symbolic figures typifying commerce and shipping. The 
entrance is deeply recessed, and the fine metal gates 
carry the arms of Lloyd’s. The whole frontage is 
constructed of Portland stone. 

The “Room” is, of course, the focal point of Lloyd’s, 
and the whole of the entrance corridor, the elliptical hall, 
and the ante-room have been designed to lead up to this 
central space as a climax. It has been designed in the 
form of a square. The well opening, leading to the 
dome, gives an air of space and light which brings out 
the beauty of the whole scheme of treatment. The 
walls are of polished Subiaco marble, and Corinthian 
pilasters are placed to correspond with the main pillars 
carrying the dome. 

The decorations are symbolical of shipping and the 
sea, and reflect the history of Lloyd’s through the ages. 
There are four large bays with panels for paintings. A 
series of medallions portray William and Mary, who 
reigned when Lloyd’s began its career, and King George 
and Queen Mary. Other medallions represent : 

Sir Richard Grenville . . . . 1541-1591 

Sir Francis Drake 1545-1596 

Sir Walter Raleigh . . . . 1552-1618 

Admiral Robert Blake . . . . 1598-1657 
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Lord Clive 

• • 1725-1774 

Captain Cook 

. . 1728-1779 

Lord Nelson 

. . 1758-1805 

John Julius Angerstein . . 

. . 1735-1823 

Sir John Franklin . . 

. . 1786-1847 

Captain Robert Falcon Scott 

. . 1868-1912 

Earl Jellicoe 

• • 1859 

Earl Beatty 

. . 1871 


These names emphasize more clearly than anything 
else the identity of the history of Lloyd’s with the Royal 
Navy and the sea. In themselves they form an epitome 
of English history for nearly four hundred years, and show 
the direct importance to Lloyd’s of naval protection to 
British shipping. 

The “Room” preserves in a remarkable degree the old 
traditions brought into conformity with modern require- 
ments. In the middle of the “Room” is the world- 
famous rostrum, the successor of the old pulpit from 
which the coffee-house waiter used to read out the news 
of the day to the clients, and from which, subsequently, 
announcements of ships overdue or of sea disasters have 
been given out. Here is hung the world-renowned 
“ Lutine Bell” which is sounded when one of these 
unhappy notices is made. Above the rostrum with its 
sounding-board is a clock with four faces, visible from all 
parts of the “Room”. 

The dome contains four large allegorical lunettes in 
bas-relief. The subjects are “Shipping and Commerce 
of the Sea” ; “Knowledge Protecting the Fruits of 
Industry” ; “Prosperity Rewarding Industry” ; and 
“Equity Ruling the Commerce of the World”. Stained- 
glass figures representing “Knowledge”, “Fortitude”, 
and “Prudence” give a pleasant colour relief to the 
windows in three directions. 

As hitherto explained, the Underwriters’ “boxes” 
continue in a modernized form one of the traditional 
features of Lloyd’s. The “boxes” are the direct descen- 
dants of the tables and benches of Lloyd’s Coffee-House 
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and are not altogether unlike the pews in old-fashioned 
eating-houses of the present day. The pews appear to 
have come into existence at some middle period : prints 
of the very early coffee-houses show a large open space 
dotted with a few chairs and tables, but the “boxes” 
still survive as one of the characteristic features of 
Lloyd’s. 

The. oak- panelled library, as might be expected, is 
full of symbolism of English history of the sea. In the 
upper sections of the windows are the arms of Great 
Britain, the East India Company, and Lloyd’s in stained 
glass. A series of carved panels shows the evolution of 
English industrial shipping from the sailing ship of the 
sixteenth century to that of the eighteenth, then the 
transition period of paddle and sail, and the present ocean- 
going steamer. The flags of the International Signal 
Code are worked into the decoration of a cornice. 

The Captains’ Room is now used as a restaurant, and 
not at all for its old-established purpose. It is panelled 
in oak and decorated with allegorical carvings. The pro- 
portions are lower than in the other principal rooms, with 
the idea of expressing its more homely character. 

Many people do not realize that Lloyd’s possesses its 
own printing works on a very extensive scale. It turns 
out a daily newspaper, Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette, 
mainly devoted to shipping matters, but also providing 
a complete newspaper which takes its place among the 
familiar dailies. It also prints Lloyd’s Daily Index, and 
issues many other publications. The progressive spirit 
is also shown by the fact that the whole building is heated 
by oil fuel. This is an up-to-date touch which is all the 
more striking when the ancient origins and conservative 
traditions of Lloyd’s are remembered. Another recent 
improvement is an air-conditioning device to improve 
the ventilation without creating draughts. The only out- 
ward evidence is a number of what look like large golden 
canisters, hanging overhead. At the busiest time, about 
half past three in the afternoon, there may be as many as 
2,500 people in the “Room”, many of them moving 
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about. The “Room” is certainly spacious enough, but 
with such a number the problem of ventilation is not 
easy to overcome. 

Lloyd’s new building was opened by King George V 
and Queen Mary on March 24, 1928. The Chairman of 
Lloyd’s, Sir (then Mr.) Percy Graham Mackinnon, said, 
on behalf of the Corporation of Lloyd’s : 

The great building, the Foundation Stone of which was laid 
by Your Majesty nearly three years ago, is now completed, and 
it is with the deepest gratitude that the Members of Lloyd’s on 
the first occasion of meeting in their new home are privileged 
to have the high honour of Your Majesty’s presence and that of 
Her Majesty the Queen. 

The ceremony to-day recalls the opening of the present 
Royal Exchange, when the illustrious Queen Victoria, accom- 
panied by His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, performed the 
opening ceremony at the head of a distinguished company in 
Lloyd’s Room. 

It is not without feelings of regret that Lloyd’s relinquishes 
its old home in that historic building after a tenancy of more than 
a century and a half, interrupted only by the period of rebuilding 
after the fire of 1838 ; but the whole area of Your Majesty’s 
Capital City abounds with historic associations, and East India 
House, on the site of which we now stand, possesses memories 
not less inspiring than those which belong to the Royal Exchange. 

The origin and growth of Lloyd’s constitute a strange and 
romantic story, by which the name of a humble coffee-man of the 
17th century has been adopted by lines of steamers in many seas 
and has become a household word in many lands. It has been a 
long evolutionary process, during which vital changes have been 
made, gradually and often without deliberate intent. From the 
custom of a few men meeting fortuitously at a coffee-house there 
has evolved the Corporation of Lloyd’s, with its world-wide 
influence needing for its home the great building which Your 
Majesty graciously opens to-day. 

Behind the material development thus manifested lie those 
qualities of energy and character which have built up the re- 
putation of Lloyd’s and upon the maintenance of which all else 
depends. Your Majesty’s gracious act in coming amongst us to- 
day and the presence of Her Majesty the Queen will inspire us all 
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to resolve that the Lloyd’s of the future shall be worthy of those 
men of character and ability, the result of whose labours we 
inherit. 

Heirs as we are of this great Lloyd’s tradition, it is natural 
for us to think first with pride and gratitude of the high honour 
that Your Majesty’s presence confers on Lloyd’s itself. But we 
are conscious, too, that in thus honouring Lloyd’s Your Majesty 
is honouring the business of Insurance, which in so many ways 
touches and influences the lives of Your Majesty’s subjects ; for 
wherever Insurance operates, whatever form it takes, it embodies 
the same beneficent principle — that the strong and the weak, the 
fortunate and the unfortunate, share their burdens and, by sharing, 
lighten them. 

In the sphere of trade Marine Insurance, by making possible 
the exchange of goods overseas, strengthens the bonds between 
nation and nation, makes for International Peace, and is one of 
many connecting links between distant parts of Your Majesty’s 
Empire. 

As in Foreign Trade Insurance is an International bond, so 
among Your Majesty’s subjects at home it is a great social bond. 
It gives occasion for the exercise of thrift, mitigates for thousands 
the fear of an unknown future, and relieves, as nothing else can, 
the burden of those who, through misfortune, fall out of the race 
of life. 

Speaking when Lloyd’s had been but a year in the old Royal 
Exchange, Edmund Burke used words which may encourage 
us to-day : “If we are conscious of our station and glow with zeal 
to fill our places as becomes our situation and ourselves, we ought 
to elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust to which the 
Order of Providence has called us.” It is in that spirit that we 
hope to be worthy of the high honour which Your Majesty has 
conferred upon us. 

The King read the following reply : 

I thank you very sincerely for your loyal and dutiful address. 
It gives the Queen and myself great pleasure to come here to-day 
and to associate ourselves with the inauguration of this magnificent 
building, of which, three years ago, I laid the Foundation Stone. 

The Corporation of Lloyd’s are to be congratulated on this 
splendid addition to the architecture of the City of London. 
The size and fine- proportions of your new Hall, its dignity of style 
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and skilful adaptation to the practical uses which it is intended to 
serve, will stamp it as a notable triumph of modern classical archi- 
tecture. The builders of Roman London who, nearly twenty 
centuries ago, erected their Basilica on this site, would see in your 
Hall a lineal descendant worthy of the race. 

Lloyd’s is one of the greatest representatives of Insurance, 
especially of Marine Insurance, of which it was the pioneer ; 
and it is the organized system of Marine Insurance which has 
transformed overseas trade from a daring and hazardous specu- 
lation to the orderly and smoothly working exchange of com- 
modities on which modern civilization depends. The hazards 
indeed remain, but their disastrous consequences have been 
averted by the introduction of Lloyd’s Policies of Insurance and 
the unerring justice in dealing with those Policies which has 
always been your proud tradition. 

Your address rightly alludes to the beneficent principle which 
underlies all Insurance, the sharing of one another’s burdens. 
By the development of this ideal, the community is linked to- 
gether by mutual duties and service, and in this way a shock 
which would have overpowered the individual man, family or 
partnership, is so widely distributed that it can be harmlessly 
absorbed. It was a very wise man who, nearly three thousand 
years ago, said : Two are better than one ... for if they fall, 
the one will lift up the other ; but woe to him that is alone when 
he falleth, for he hath not another to help him up.’ And as 
insurance creates a bond of union between citizen and citizen 
and between nation and nation, so it holds together the fabric 
of civilized society and is conducive to International Peace. 

I congratulate the Corporation of Lloyd’s upon the possession 
of this magnificent building. I know that in your new home will 
be preserved, unimpaired, your ancient traditions, and above all, 
the combination of business capacity with scrupulous integrity 
and liberality of mind which have long made Lloyd’s an example 
of the highest type of British commerce. 

May the blessing of God be with the Corporation in all their 
activities, and the progress which we thankfully commemorate 
to-day be a stepping-stone to still greater heights of honour and 
prosperity. 



CHAPTER IX 


FAMOUS MEN OF LLOYD’S 

Angerstein the “father of Lloyd's” — He reforms Lloyd’s — Advocates 
removal to the Royal Exchange — Farington notes eccentric 
behaviour of Angerstein — Angerstein at a dinner-party — 
Supports subscription for sailors — Receives thanks from Nelson 
— Gets up subscription for lifeboats — Sir Brook Watson — 
Dicky Thornton — William Farrant — Sir Francis Baring — 
Joseph Marryat — William Marten — Cuthbert Eden Heath. 

It is asserted that history is no more than the biographies 
of great men, and the saying is particularly applicable 
to an institution such as Lloyd’s. All the salient points 
in its history are identified with certain famous person- 
alities. A few of them have achieved “a wider fame 
than the limits” of the business with which they were 
associated, but for the most part their identity is bound 
up with that of Lloyd’s itself. 

It is to be regretted that not more is known of some 
of the leading personalities. With a few notable excep- 
tions an estimate of their lives and characters has to be 
constructed from scraps of evidence gathered from many 
obscure sources. It is possible that further researches 
may yet throw more light on the men who made Lloyd’s. 
For instance, we know little of the character of the 
founder, Edward Lloyd. Such few records of his life 
as are available have been mentioned in another chapter. 

Beyond any question the most famous of all was 
John Julius Angerstein, who appears on the scene in the 
early days, and was largely responsible for the changes 
which converted Lloyd’s from a number of loosely 
associated Underwriters to a great Corporation. One 
of the first to visualize the possibilities of the association 

14 * 
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of Underwriters, he was responsible for the migration 
of Lloyd’s to the Royal Exchange in 1774. By this bold 
step he laid the foundation of greatness, when other more 
timid souls would have been content to remain in an 
obscure coffee-house in a narrow City court. The name 
of the first Chairman, Mr. Martin K. van Mierop, is 
also prominent at this period. 

Angerstein was Chairman of Lloyd’s at various times 
between 1782 and 179 5, and was also Chairman* of the 
Patriotic Fund from 1810 to 1813. A fine panel painting 
of him and his wife can be seen in the Royal Exchange. 
For many years he lived at Blackheath, and his name is 
perpetuated in “The Angerstein”, a well-known Thames- 
side hostelry, and in Angerstein’s Wharf at Greenwich. 
He took a keen interest in art, and his collection of 
pictures at his house in Pall Mall was taken over by the 
nation at his death in 1823 to form the foundation of the 
National Gallery. He was evidently fond of society 
and good living. No doubt his many useful contacts 
with famous people increased the reputation of Lloyd’s 
when it was the fashion for mercantile interests to be 
held in some contempt. 

By birth a Russian and by ancestry German, he 
managed to make his business methods thoroughly 
British. Farington, the diarist, wrote of him : 

Mr. Angerstein is very muck respected for his good heart 
& intentions, but is considered deficient in education, & very 
embarrassed on all occasions when He is required to express 
himself. His fortune is not esteemed to be of the first rate, 
perhaps not more, if so much as £100,000, but His exspenses will 
be borne from His income from business which is very considerable. 
Mr. Angerstein might have been at the head of popularity in the 
City, but has chosen to associate chiefly at the West End of the 
town, so that He is one who the Citizens say comes among them for 
what He can get. 

It will be seen that he was a man who preferred to 
get away from the rut in which most of the City men 
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of the time were held. The gossip of the coffee-houses 
in the City, with their interminable “shop”, did not 
amuse him. He endeavoured to meet all the interesting 
people of his time. His friends were far more compre- 
hensive than those of the usual business man. They 
included Samuel Johnson, David - Garrick, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Farington. Thus he was intimate with 
an eminent writer, an actor, an artist, and a man-about- 
town. ' To this distinguished list must be added William 
Pitt. Angerstein acted in the capacity of unofficial 
adviser on finance to the great statesman. One of his 
ideas which Pitt put into force was “a loan through the 
medium of exchequer bills”. Nelson was yet another 
of this remarkable man’s friends. Farington wrote : 
“He was well acquainted with Lord Nelson, and has 
heard him express a hope that he should die in battle .” 

Angerstein presents a picture of the successful business 
man with artistic tastes and wide sympathies, but he was 
doomed to lead the life of a merchant. He could not 
lead a romantic life, but succeeded in meeting many 
travelled people, and his circle embraced the “dandies” 
of Whites and the Thatched House, artists, and the life 
of the Court. He loved to dine out and to give social 
parties on his own account. Farington describes one of 
his dinner parties : 

Mr. J. J. Angerstein’s I dined at [he says]. We dined at 
6 o’clock — The dinner consisted of two courses, viz : A fine Turbot 
at the top, a sirloin of Beef at the bottom & vermicelli Soup in 
the middle, with small dishes making a figure of 9 dishes. — 
The remove, roast ducks at the top & a very fine roast Poulet 
at the bottom, macaroni, — tartlets &c., 8c c., afterwards Parmesan 
and other cheese & Caviare with toast. — Champagne and Madeira 
were served round during dinner. ... I observed that Mr. 
Angerstein drank very little wine after dinner , — While the con- 
versation went on He for some time slept, — after He awoke He ate 
an orange with sugar. He appears to consider His Health, but 
looks very full and well. His dress was a Blue coat, striped 
pointed waist-coat, drab cloth breeches, — mixed coloured worsted 
stockings, buckles in His shoes, very plain, but respectable. 
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The Princess of Wales dined at Mr. Angers tein’s yesterday, 
& in the evening there was a rout. . . . The Princess supped 
there with a small party & remained till J past 3 o’clock, but Mr. 
Angerstein went to bed before Supper. 


“Society” took to him with the greatest celerity. 
His fame as the best-known man of the City assured an 
open door, but also gave rise to many rumours, not always 
favourable, which flew around the salons and routs. 
Those served to keep interest alive concerning him. For 
instance, his wine merchant supposed him “a Bankrupt”. 
One can imagine the merchant telling this in confidence 
to one of his customers as they sat on butts of “Old 
Tawny” in his cellars, tasting sherry in long-stemmed 
glasses, their buckled shoes glinting in the gloom. And 
then there were the stories of his romantic origin, which 
he was at no pains to contradict. They formed a fruitful 

source of gossip. Lady C had been told he was 

shipwrecked on the Northumberland coast as a boy. 
Poor, in rags, he had made his way to London with a 
knapsack over his shoulder in the best Dick Whittington 
manner. Again, the Master of Ceremonies at Ranelagh 
had it from Russia that he was a nephew of the “Emperor 
of all the Russias”. More prosaic records have shown 
him to be an offshoot of a respectable German family 
who came to London in the proper manner and was 
articled to a prosperous merchant of the City. 

As Farington has mentioned, Angerstein was careful 
of his health. Had golf been as popular in those times 
as now, there is no doubt that he would have taken to 
it. His devotion to exercise was a factor in giving him 
a span of eighty-eight years of life, and the description 
of his “day” and mode of life is interesting. In his ride 
before breakfast he anticipated the company directors of 
to-day, whose portly forms are seen to bob up and down 
in Hyde Park. Farington writes : 
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He (Angerstein) told me his habit now is to ride before break 
fast from } past 7 for an Hour and a half to two hours, — Breakfast 
at 10, — go to London to City business about n and return a little 
after 5. In October he annually goes for 2 months or so to Mr. 
Boucheres in Lincolnshire ... & there he hunts almost daily, 
beginning with 2 or 3 hours, & increasing to 4 or 5 hours ; but 
his hunting is for air & exercise & not to perform feats. 

Besides lending Lloyd’s dignity in social circles, 
Angerstein was responsible for giving it the foundation 
of its “goodwill” in business circles. It must be remem- 
bered that although much marine business was done in 
1773, when the influence of Angerstein first began to be 
felt, Lloyd’s was not looked upon as a corporate unity. 
It was still no more than a collection of men who met 
daily in a coffee-house to transact business. When 
a move to new premises was contemplated it was Anger- 
stein who went to the leaseholders of the Royal Exchange 
“to be informed if there was any large room to be lett”, 
and he personally went surety for the rent. In Lloyd’s 
itself Angerstein was looked upon as being the last 
word in security and honesty. Brokers would come up 
to him first to place insurances, and did he affix his “name” 
to a slip the underwriting of it by the most reputable 
man was a certainty. Such policies signed by him were 
affectionately known as “Julians” in the jargon of Lloyd’s 
of those days. 

The services Angerstein performed and the reforms 
he instituted were of inestimable value. One was to 
use his influence to procure an Act of Parliament to 
prohibit the renaming of a vessel. It was a most welcome 
reform, for, before its passing to the Statute Book, much 
dark work had been done in this direction. An old brig 
would sail into some quiet creek with a skeleton crew 
aboard. Paint-pots would come out as she slid to anchor 
between the mud banks, and, far away from the interfer- 
ence of Lloyd’s Agents, certain alterations would be made. 
Not the least of these would be to overpaint the name 
with another. Presently she would come out with the 
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ebb, and how could the Underwriters tell that the old 
brig Mary was quite different Anna Jameson ? The 
result was that Lloyd’s would quote small premiums for 
boats which, had their real history been known, would 
have been uninsurable. 

Angerstein always took a prominent part in the 
organization of subscriptions in aid of seamen in dis- 
tressed circumstances. He was Chairman of the many 
committees formed after such battles as the Nile and 
St. Vincent, and many a poor fellow who had had his 
legs cut off by whistling chain-shot must have blessed 
him. Indeed, the grateful thanks of the Fleet were 
received in the shape of letters from Nelson. Another 
of Angerstein’s activities was to encourage the founding 
of a lifeboat service. His influence in supporting the 
motion before the Committee for the laying aside of 
£ 2,000 was largely responsible for its adoption. In 1823 
he died at the ripe age of eighty-eight. The “father of 
Lloyd’s” had been Underwriter and broker for more 
than fifty-four years. In his own words, he had “found 
Lloyd’s a small institution, and seen it grow to a vast 
size”. His memory has been perpetuated in the National 
Gallery. His wonderful eye for pictures enabled him to 
form a notable collection ; he bought Turners and 
Claudes, and paid £5,000 for a Rembrandt. Yet he 
would have nothing to do with the paintings of the then 
President of the Royal Academy, Sir Benjamin West. 
Such a collection could not be allowed to be split up at 
Angerstein’s death. Representations were made to the 
Government. A sum of money was voted and the col- 
lection was purchased for £57,000 to form a nucleus for 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. The credit 
for their purchase must rest with George IV, himself 
a connoisseur of no mean order. 

Angerstein’s collection remained in his house, xoo Pall 
Mall, for ten years while Wilkins was busy erecting 
that prosaic building in Trafalgar Square which was to 
form a home for them and other pictures. To-day, as 
the official handbook says, the canvases collected by 
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Angerstein have no great interest in modern eyes, save 
for Titian’s “Venus and Adonis”, Ruben’s massive 
“Rape of the Sabines”, and a few others. There is Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of the man himself, and you 
can see clearly enough in those features the lovable 
characteristics which endeared him 'to so many. 

The years from 1750 to 1800, when Angerstein 
reigned at Lloyd’s, were rich in original characters, and 
not the least of these was Sir Brook Watson. He had a 
name for being a stubborn conservative type, whose 
opinions were difficult to shake. His greatest asset was 
honesty, a quality not too much to the fore in those 
years. His first post was in the provisioning branch of 
the Army — an “army of lions, led by asses”, as it was 
described by a critical historian. An honest man such 
as Brook Watson could not fail to attract attention, for 
a post in the commissariat branch of the Army was 
always more open than any other to temptation from 
bribery. In the Seven Years War, in which young Brook 
Watson served, bribes were peculiarly prevalent. But 
he turned a deaf ear to such temptations. At last, tired 
of war, Watson set up as a merchant, until the authorities 
recognized his worth and took him back again, this time 
in the capacity of Commissary General. Very soon he 
became famous. He was made a Director of the Bank of 
England and entered Parliament as a Member for the 
City, being Lord Mayor of London in 179 6, in which 
year he began his connection with Lloyd’s. It was he 
who served on the first Committee formed at this date 
to look after the interests of frequenters of the coffee- 
house. He served as Chairman from 1796 until 1806. 

Brook Watson’s incorruptible honesty earned for him 
the description by Lord Liverpool, Secretary for War, 
of “one of the most honourable men ever known”. But 
it did not save him from an attack by political enemies, 
particularly among the Whig opponents of the war, 
which was strongly supported by Brook Watson. In his 
capacity as Lord Mayor he refused to allow a meeting 
of the pacifist party to be held at the Guildhall. His 
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detractors, failing an y grounds of attack on the score of 
character, turned to abuse of a personal kind. The laws 
of libel in those days were not so strict as now, and 
personal invective often took the place of political 
argument. Nothing more serious could be alleged than 
a false statement ’that “his sister cried hot rolls in 
Plymouth". The fact that at sea, when a boy, he had 
lost a leg through the bite of a shark gave the lampooners 
an opportunity of which no feeling of delicacy prevented 
them taking full advantage. He was thus satirized by 
the author of the RoUiad : 

“One moment’s time might I presume to beg,” 

Cries modest WATSON, on his wooden leg ; 

That leg in which such wondrous art is shown, 

It almost seems to serve him like his own ; 

Oh ! Had the monster who for breakfast ate 
That luckless limb, his nobler noddle met, 

The best of workmen, nor the best of wood. 

Had scarce supplied him with a head so good. 

Though apt to be criticized as of the “old school", 
it is men of the type of Brook Watson who have built 
up the prosperous industries of this world. Fortunate 
indeed was Lloyd's to have had such a man. He was a 
pillar of all that is best in business, and helped to give 
Lloyd’s a reputation for absolute honesty and depend- 
ability. Of quite another type was Richard Thornton. 
Here was a fellow of Falstaffian character, a born adven- 
turer, fearless in business risks, a reckless gambler who 
liked gambling for its own sake — for the thrill of it 
rather than profit. He was fond of tight corners, and 
one of his exploits was to take his own ship into the 
Baltic in the teeth of the enemy for a cargo of hemp. 
His terrific gambles in tallow and foreign loans made 
him famous in the City. 

Interested in shipping, and with a fortune at his 
command, Thornton soon gravitated to Lloyd's. Here 
he gambled to his heart’s content, and soon electrified 
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the City with his daring insurance risks. One of the 
most famous was to underwrite the whole of a shipment 
of gold for a quarter of a million for Baring Bros. This 
caused the greatest consternation on the part of the 
broker who had handed the “slip” to him. Seeing this, 
“Dicky”, as he was affectionately called, offered to 
deposit Exchequer bills to the full amount until the risk 
had run off. But it was the less orthodox form of 
business that he really enjoyed. He was willing to gamble 
on any form of insurance, his favourite being upon the 
contingency of twins. He had a standing wager to pay 
.£1,000 for each child born to the Queen ! On the other 
hand, should Her Majesty have twins he was to be paid 
£ 20 , 000 . One curious fact is that in 1829 he actually 
charged another Member with gambling ! When the 
old man died in June 1865, at the age of ninety, he left 
a vast fortune, which has been estimated by various 
authorities as anything up to four million pounds. Such 
fortunes are difficult to make on Lloyd’s now ; but in 
“Dicky’s” day there were many opportunities for a man 
who could afford to take risks. 

Premiums were high, and those who operated on a 
large scale made huge profits. There is a story that 
“Dicky” Thornton refused to contribute to the Patriotic 
Fund when it was first opened. When the list of sub- 
scriptions had reached respectable dimensions he was 
again approached, and apparently this time he felt in a 
more favourable mood. He slowly signed his name for 
two hundred and fifty guineas, and, throwing down the 
quill, exclaimed, “There, good for three millions !” 

Another spectacular figure to be seen at Lloyd’s 
during the late eighteenth century was Sir Francis 
Baring, whose father had been a cloth merchant in 
Devonshire. Baring came to London and amassed a 
fortune as a cloth dealer and importer of wool and dye- 
stuffs. Then he took up banking with such success that 
it was written of him : “Unquestionably the first 
merchant in Europe ; first in knowledge and talents, 
and first in character and opulence.” Although his 
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fame was mostly made through banking activities, yet 
he acquired some at least at Lloyd’s, where his transac- 
tions must have made even “Dicky” Thornton feel 
envious. One of them was to make himself responsible 
under several policies on a treasure ship for a sum amount- 
ing in the aggregate to .£631,800 ! In 1803, with 
Angerstein, he inaugurated Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund, with 
Sir Brook Watson in the chair. It was an historic scene 
not easily forgotten. In a crowded room gathered 
Underwriters and merchant princes of the City. All 
had the cause of England at heart ; every man there 
wished to further this noble object. An account of the 
Patriotic Fund, which still survives, is given in another 
chapter. 

The pioneer work in the transition of Lloyd’s from 
a coffee-house to a national institution had been under- 
taken by those great men, Angerstein and Sir Brook 
Watson. There now arose a need for someone of organ- 
izing ability to knit the whole together and to effect 
the complete transition. The man to establish such 
smooth running was Joseph Marryat, who first came into 
prominence in 1810. A determined group of men were 
at work in the City to do away, by means of Parliamentary 
action, with the monopoly in insurance business held 
by the Underwriters of Lloyd’s. This group wished to 
obtain a Charter in order to enter the field of marine 
insurance. Fear was expressed at Lloyd’s at such a 
move, which might quite probably take the cream of 
their business away from them. Angerstein and the 
Committee determined to put up a strong opposition, 
and Marryat, who was M.P. for Sandwich, undertook to 
state the case for Lloyd’s in Parliament. 

In Marryat they had just the right man. A pug- 
nacious, convincing speaker, and an able writer of 
pamphlets, much used in those days for furthering 
propaganda, he threw his whole weight into the cause. 
His speech in Parliament in opposition to the granting 
of new Charters for firms to take up insurance was a 
remarkable effort. Excitement ran high, and for a time 
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the Underwriters thought they had won. They were 
soon disappointed, for a Select Committee was appointed 
to consider the subject. The Committee’s Report 
was by no means favourable to Lloyd’s. Nothing 
daunted, Marryat wrote a pamphlet called Observations 
on the Report of the Committee, in which he pulled to 
pieces the evidence given against Lloyd’s. His original 
speech, delivered at the first debate, was printed and 
circularized to the Members of Parliament, and that 
this had effect is certain, for the opposition gave up the 
fight for a while. But the interests agitating for a 
Charter to carry on marine insurance were soon busy 
again, and Marryat was again called upon to defend 
Lloyd’s in the House of Commons. Once more he 
focused his arguments against the Charter on the 
ground that it would do away with competition and 
create a monopoly. It might be said that the two com- 
panies and private Underwriters had a monopoly at 
present, but it must be remembered that in Lloyd’s 
itself there were hundreds of members competing for 
business. It was argued that the Bill was for “the 
establishment of a great combination to do away with 
every other form of justice”. It was a triumph for 
Marryat. The repeal of the old monopoly was not 
allowed, and Lloyd’s breathed freely again. 

Marryat was not at the forefront of affairs at Lloyd’s. 
His magnificent work in the House of Commons was in 
itself enough to have earned him distinction. In 1811, 
shortly after his success in the House, he came out at the 
head of the poll in the appointment of a Committee. 
This was appointed to look into the alleged negligence 
of the last one. Marryat was in his element. One 
begins at this stage of his career to suspect him of 
genuinely liking debates in which he could argue and 
speak at length, but at the same time he fully realized that 
Lloyd’s was fighting for its existence. Marryat instituted 
much needed reforms. One was the more careful 
examination of those wishing to become subscribers. 
Another was to place the sifting of news and intelligence 
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in more responsible hands. His most important reform 
was that Agents in the ports should work for the benefit 
of Lloyd’s as a whole and not for individual Under- 
writers ; Lloyd’s in future should be represented as a 
whole by one Agent. 

Under Marryat’s chairmanship, which lasted from 
1 81 1 to 1824, the Committee attained a position of great 
power. It appears to have realized this, for an incident 
occurred which is not without its humorous side, recalling 
the snub administered by Earl Camden to Lloyd’s on a 
famous occasion. It appears that in 1822 the Admiralty 
requested that two members of the Committee should 
call to discuss a matter of some importance. The 
Committee intimated in their reply that time was too 
valuable to call on the Secretary at “his individual 
request”. Their Lordships of the Admiralty saw in this 
action marked disrespect, and further correspondence 
ceased for a time. It was only after several interviews 
and much negotiation that friendly relations were 
restored. 

Marryat died in 1824. His services to Lloyd’s had 
been very great. He was a man who got things done 
and had the temperament to override opposition, and 
the Subscribers’ tribute at his death called his talents 
“powerful”. He has not carved such a niche in the rock 
of fame as Angerstein, but it must be admitted that he 
did quite as much for Lloyd’s, or even more. Marryat’s 
death marked a decline in the fortunes of Lloyd’s that 
was to last for fifty years. Conditions were changing, 
and there were no successors of the type of Angerstein, 
Brook Watson, and Baring. Underwriters grew less 
enterprising. Caution was the order of the day, and, 
though caution may in itself be admirable, it has never 
seemed to pay where Lloyd’s is concerned. Under- 
writers would not “write” large lines, and as a result 
business began to go to the marine insurance companies, 
managed by men who had been trained on Lloyd’s and 
were well qualified to put up formidable competition. By 
1880 Lloyd’s seemed to be becoming a mere subsidiary 
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to the companies in the marine insurance world. Luckily, 
William Marten started operations at the critical moment 
when it was in danger of becoming a supplementary 
market. 

Marten commenced to operate on a really large scale 
— not without causing misgivings in the minds of the 
conservative school. He began to make a large fortune 
from his courage as an Underwriter, and others soon 
followed his example. Insurances could be placed on a 
scale quite unknown a few years previously. Com- 
petition from the companies began to fall away, and 
Marten can therefore be said to have founded the pre- 
eminent position in the marine insurance world which 
Lloyd’s now occupies. 

Another man who appeared at this time was Cuthbert 
Eden Heath, who was responsible for considerable changes. 
Before his coming Lloyd’s had been a purely marine 
insurance market. Now it was possible to insure against 
fire, burglary, and other risks. Heath’s father was a 
director of the “Hand in Hand” Mutual Fire Office, now 
the Commercial Union, and this company began to re- 
insure its fire business with the young Heath. Thus 
fire insurance business began in Lloyd’s and developed 
in all its many ramifications. This was followed by 
Heath’s introduction of the first burglary policy, a 
movement which forced the companies to take to this 
business as well, but not very willingly, as is shown by the 
fact that Heath had the whole of the business given 
to one of the companies insured with him. Heath was 
not only the pioneer of fire and burglary policies, but 
was one of the forerunners in issuing policies on employers’ 
liability. There is no doubt that he completely altered 
the whole course of events for Lloyd’s. 

In looking back over this long record of evolution 
it is impossible not to be struck by the strangeness of the 
fate which transformed coffee-house “waiters” first into 
Masters and then into Secretaries. They do not loom 
so large in the story as such giants as Angerstein or Brook 
Watson, but in their way they must have been no less 
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remarkable. Little is known of them apart from their 
work for Lloyd’s, but their identity with the sweeping 
changes in organization at different periods must have 
demanded qualities of no mean order. The title of 
Master first appears to have been given to William 
Newton, who took charge of the coffee-house business at 
the death of the original Edward Lloyd. The next 
important change, at the secession to New Lloyd’s 
in 1769, brings in Thomas Fielding, who appears as the 
Coffee-House Master, but as the direct representative of 
the Underwriters. Thomas Tayler, Master in 1774, 
when the Society moved to the Royal Exchange, was 
already performing the duties of Secretary. When 
John Bennett was definitely appointed Secretary in 1796 
the old-time waiter had become completely merged in 
the official. 

Both Tayler and Bennett were types far removed 
from what we picture as a waiter, being fully recognized 
as men carrying important business responsibilities. 
Bennett’s compilation of the ships lost in the French 
wars was only one instance of his valuable work, and his 
name occurred more than once in Admiralty communi- 
cations to Lloyd’s. There since have been such famous 
Secretaries as Colonel Sir Henry M. Hozier, K.C.B., who 
held the position from 1874 to 1906. He was succeeded 
by Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Fitzmaurice Inglefield, 
K.C.B., who held the position until 1921, when the office 
was abolished. 

The rare distinction of Honorary Membership of 
Lloyd’s has been held by no more than twenty men, past 
and present. Among the living holders of this title are 
the Marchese Guglielmo Marconi ; Mr. Sidney A. 
Boulton, Chairman in 1920 and 1921 ; Sir Joseph 
Lowrey, K.B.E., Secretary of the Salvage Association ; 
Sir Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect of Lloyd’s new 
building ; and Admiral Earl Beatty, G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.V.O., who is also an Underwriting Member. Past 
holders include Earl Haig, Admiral Sturdee, and Vis- 
count Goschen. The list of Underwriting Members, 
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technically “Names” of Lloyd’s, covers a number of 
prominent people, among whom are the following : 


Viscount Willingdon. Viceroy of India (Late Governor- 
General of Canada). 

Sir Malcolm Campbell Holder of world land speed records 
and racing motorist. 

The Marquis of Carisbrook . Grandson of Queen Victoria and 
brother to the former Queen of Spain. 

5 The Earl of Carnarvon . Son of finder of Tutankamen’s 
tomb. 

Lori Inverforth . Former British Minister of Munitions. 

Lori Lloyd . Former Governor of Bombay and High Com- 
missioner for Egypt and the Sudan. 

Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland. Eminent Conservative politician 
and member of several Cabinets. 

The Earl of Cavan . Former Commander of the Tenth 
Italian Army on the Piave Front. 

Baron Strathcona. Former Secretary to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Sir James Gomer Berry . Newspaper magnate. 

Edgar V . Baker . Of Messrs. Spillers, Ltd. 

George J. Bell Of Messrs. Courtaulds, Ltd. 

Archibald S . Debenham . Of “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Co., Ltd. 

F. M. Kroyer-Kielberg , Of United Molasses Co., Ltd. 

Lord Barnby . Of Messrs. Francis Willey and Co., Ltd. 

Sir Arthur Cory Cory-Wright . Of Messrs. William Cory and 
Son, Ltd. 

Sir Kenneth Skelton Anderson . Of Messrs. Anderson Green and 
Co., Ltd. 

Harry E . Chubb . Of Messrs. Chubb Son’s Lock and Safe 
Co., Ltd. 

Lori Glenconner . 

Peter B . Brown . Of Messrs. Hadfields, Ltd. 

Lori Airedale . Iron and steel manufacturer. 

The present Chairman is Sir Percy Graham Mac- 
kinnon, who succeeded Mr. Charles Neville Douglas 
Dixey. 

Every visitor to Lloyd’s must be struck by the imposing 
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bearing of the waiters, resplendent in crimson cloaks with 
deep velvet collars and gilt hat-bands. They are the 
modern representatives of the old coffee-room waiters, 
who, for a penny, would bring you a “dish” of coffee and 
the latest news-sheet. If desired, they would supply 
you as well with pen, ink, and paper for letters, which 
many people wrote in the coffee-houses in those early 
days. 

One of the personalities of Lloyd’s was a former 
caller named Walter Farrant, who reigned about fifty 
years ago. He had been a porter at the Slough Station 
of the Great Western Railway, and was tall and hand- 
some, with a magnificent brown beard and a stentorian 
voice. Farrant was City Toastmaster for many years. 
It may be of him that the story is told of a Member who 
heard his name called as he came out of Mansion House 
Station, and by jumping into a hansom was able to get to 
the floor of Lloyd’s before the echoes of the summons 
had died away ! 

There is a good story of Farrant in his capacity 
as toastmaster. At a dinner at which he was officiating, 
in the absence of a mallet, he used one of the hotel table- 
spoons to bang the table. When the chairman, a very 
old gentleman, rose to make his speech, he was unable for 
some reason or other to stand up steadily, and his hesita- 
ting opening phrases plainly showed that he was in need 
of help. Farrant quickly rose to the occasion. He 
gripped the back of the chairman’s evening clothes to 
keep him upright, and prompted him with his speech 
sentence by sentence. The speech, improvised by 
Farrant and whispered out of the corner of his mouth, 
was disjointed and consisted mainly of platitudes, but it 
saved the situation. Farrant himself maintained a com- 
posed and aloof demeanour, as if his thoughts were on 
other things, and only those sitting near by saw the whole 
of this little drama. 

On many occasions Farrant is credited with having 
helped speakers out of difficulties, or even with suggesting 
what they should say. If, through failure of inspiration, 
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a chairman came to a full stop, he would fill the gap 
b y calling, “Gentlemen, pray silence, do listen to the 
Master.” It is said that the efficient toastmaster is born, 
not made, and it is clear that the position of a “Caller” at 
Lloyd’s demands qualities of presence and personality, 
as well as a commanding and resonant voice. Walter 
Farrant, who died in 1915, was Caller for thirty-four 
years. He has been immortalized in various cartoons and 
sketches, some of which are in the library at Lloyd’s. 



CHAPTER X 


Lloyd’s and the royal navy 

Handmaid to the Admiralty — Advance intelligence — Lord Camden 
declines to do more business of the sort with the "waiters” 
of Lloyd's — The French War, 1793 — The French privateers 
— The Patriotic Fund — Lloyd's charities — Lloyd’s and Nelson 
— Story of the Lutine — Her famous bell. 

Anyone familiar with the aloof attitude of the Royal 
Navy towards civilian affairs to-day cannot fail to be 
struck by the fraternal relations between the Senior 
Service and Lloyd’s during a great part of its history. 
In a sense it can be said that they grew up side by side, 
and the identity of interests often led to interesting 
incidents. The Royal Navy to-day is a highly specialized 
Service. Aforetime and almost up to the days of steam 
the line of demarcation between the Navy and the 
Merchant Service was less clearly marked. The crews 
of the old sailing ships were all potential fighting men. 
The activities of sea-rovers made it necessary that they 
should carry guns and know how to use them. The great 
ships of the East India Company looked like men-of-war, 
and were run on Service lines. The Company insured 
its own ships, and made its own arrangements to defend 
them, and the arming of merchantmen during the Great 
War was no more than a revival of ancient traditions. 

That Lloyd’s should have grown up in such close 
relations to the Admiralty is due to two factors. Lloyd’s 
began at an early date to organize an intelligence system, 

and this often proved useful to the Admiralty when 

*59 
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official means of communication were very primitive. 
The object of the Navy was the protection of our com- 
merce at sea, and in making common cause with Lloyd’s 
this was often recognized. The spectacle of a Secretary 
of State for War snubbing Lloyd’s and of Lloyd’s Com- 
mittee scolding the Admiralty are unthinkable to-day, 
but such things actually happened in “the good old 
days”. 

Any doubt of the link between Lloyd’s and the history 
of the Royal Navy would soon be set at rest by a visit 
to the collection of relics and documents in the library 
and the Nelson Room at Lloyd’s. Many of the relics are 
priceless, and the collection of prints and trophies is 
worthy of comparison with those at Greenwich or in the 
United Services Museum. Lord Nelson and many 
other great seamen were on terms of personal friendship 
with Lloyd’s, and the almost affectionate care with which 
their memories are honoured shows the sincerity of the 
reciprocal feeling. 

An account is given elsewhere of the incident in which 
Mr. Baker, Master at Lloyd’s, was the first to inform the 
Government of Admiral Vernon’s victory at Portobello. 
This took place in 1740, and it will be noticed that the 
waiter of the Coffee-House had already become desig- 
nated as Master. From then onwards Lloyd’s kept up a 
regular correspondence with the Admiralty, chiefly on 
the provisioning of convoys. Letters were signed by 
the “Master” until Earl Camden, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and War, perhaps unduly oppressed with 
the dignity of his position, abruptly declined “to enter 
into epistolary intercourse with the waiters of Lloyd’s 
Coffee-House”. There is apparently more in a name 
than Shakespeare’s famous query would imply. The 
appointment of the “Master” as Secretary assuaged the 
injured dignity of his lordship, and the correspondence 
continued for many years. The Mastership was 
abolished in 1823, but Lloyd’s still remained in name a 
coffee-house long after the Napoleonic Wars. 

The differences between Lloyd’s and the Admiralty 
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chiefly arose from the view taken by the Committee that 
convoys were inadequately protected by ships of the Navy. 
The fact that Lloyd’s was able to discuss matters of naval 
dispositions with the Admiralty almost on equal terms 
indicates the influential position it had gained at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The first time was 
in 1804, the year before Trafalgar, when the Admiralty 
consulted the Committee on suggested alterations in the 
port of assembly for homeward-bound convoys from the 
Baltic. Soon after this the Committee entered strong 
protests against the custom of providing only one ship of 
war as escort for a convoy of perhaps fifty to seventy 
vessels. Point was given to the protest when a single 
ship, protecting a Newfoundland convoy, had been 
attacked and defeated by superior enemy force. No reply 
was received on this occasion from the Admiralty, which 
presumably resented outside interference, but it was 
noticeable that more than one naval escort was after- 
wards provided. 

Minutes of meetings held by Lloyd’s Committee at 
this time bear witness to the many points of detail on 
which correspondence with the Admiralty was held. 
They related to such matters as the need for ships being 
escorted right into the port of destination, times and 
places of assembly of convoys, and arrangements by 
which the sailing of convoys should be restricted to favour- 
able seasons. Thus a letter concerning the sailing dates 
of the West India convoys is noted : “Directions to the 
Admirals on the Leeward Islands and Jamaica stations 
conformable to what the Committee have recommended. 
Let Mr. Bennett know it.” Mr. Bennett was one of the 
most prominent Masters of the Coffee-House, and the 
first Secretary of Lloyd’s. 

Lloyd’s interest in the protection of merchant ships 
by the Navy and the organization of convoys brought up 
the behaviour of merchant captains. For many years the 
subject formed a serious matter. A convoy was neces- 
sarily limited in speed to the slowest member. There 
was always a temptation for a venturesome master, 

L 
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commanding a fast sailing ship, to slip away from his 
protectors and take the risk of attack or capture for the 
sake of an early arrival. In 1794 a general meeting of 
subscribers was called at Lloyd’s to consider “the mis- 
conduct of Captains of Merchant Ships under Convoy 
as reported by the Lords of the Admiralty”. A motion 
'was subsequently carried that 

the Committee be requested to take such steps as shall appear 
to them most essential for bringing to immediate justice any 
Captains of Merchant Vessels who have been, or may hereafter be, 
represented to them as having wilfully quitted their Convoy, or 
otherwise misconducting themselves while under Convoy. 

Later in the same year the Committee was expressing 
fears to the Lords of the Admiralty for “the safety of 
the large and rich fleets hourly expected from the East 
and West Indies, whose loss would be of a serious import 
to the nation generally, and would bring inevitable ruin 
on that useful body of men”. The fear was due to the 
apparent absence of adequate protection at sea. That 
the anxiety of the Committee was reasonable is demon- 
strated by a correspondence which followed regarding 
the Hopewell , from the Baltic to London, which was 
captured off “Lowestoff” by the Pandour, privateer. It 
transpired that the Hopewell had sailed without convoy 
with a cargo of wheat from Ubing to Lisbon. The 
Pandour was a noted privateer, operating from Dunkirk, 
from whence she sailed with three others, and had taken 
eleven prizes. There follow complaints of ships taken in 
the North Sea and in the Channel, and it would appear 
that the daring privateers even menaced our own coast, 
for there is a mention of French ships having been seen 
off Cromer. 

By some means the Admiralty came into possession 
of the instructions to Captain Pierre Etasse, of the French 
privateer Phcenix, and a translation was sent to the 
Coffee-House by order of the Earl of Liverpool, for the 
general information of Members. It stated that 
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the Privateer will sail with the first favourable wind to cruize 
off Scilly, at the mouth or entrance of the two channels, the most 
favourable station to intercept ships coming from the various 
ports of Ireland with provisions, &c., for Great Britain, and in the 
hope of intercepting ships richly laden coming from the Colonies 
and the Mediterranean, as well as for making recapture of Spanish 
ships. The Captain will most carefully examine all ships navigating' 
with American colours, many English ships navigating with false 
papers, which will be known by the difference of the seals 

Certain ships are named, described as English pro- 
perty, and the privateer captain is instructed to stop them 
and bring them to France, leaving their crews on board 
the neutral ships. That Lloyd’s had attained sufficient 
eminence to warrant official notice is illustrated by the 
receipt of a letter from Commodore Duckworth, com- 
manding a fleet of warships in the West Indies in 1796. 
He wrote from the Leviathan at Mole St. Nicholas as 
follows : 


Captain Rutherford , of His Majesty's Ship Adventure, 
having informed me on his arrival that the Merchant Ship 
Prince Edward, Jeremiah M’tee, master , under his convoy 
from Cork to Barbadoes , had parted company on July 18, in 
lat . 48.10 N., Long . 13.08 W., and that without any ap- 
parent cause , as she was copper-bottomed and a fast Sailer , 
and Captain Rutherford concluding that it was an intention- 
al Act , I think it a duty I owe to the Publick , when I reflect 
upon the Utility your respectable Society is to the Commerce 
of the Country iff Security of Individuals , to make you 
acquainted with the transaction . the Owner's names are 
Hamilton Garden iff Co . ; Burthen of the Prince Edward 
160 tons , belonging to Greenock . Mr . Boddington> Deputy 
Commissary of the Army here , having showed me a letter 
from the House of Blackburn iff Co ., London , significant of 
your Society having been great sufferers from Captures made 
by the Enemy on the South side of St, Domingo , I also make 
you acquainted that there are Frigates ordered to cruize 
there , iff you may depend upon it will be continued , without 
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the exigencies of His Majesty’’ s Service should at any time 
interrupt it, and then they will he replaced as soon as possible. 

An even more impressive example of the influence of 
Lloyd’s in Navy circles is given in that Vice-Admiral 
Waldegrave, in charge at Spithead,' took the trouble to 
forward to “the Master of Lloyd’s Coffee-House” a copy 
of new Convoy Regulations he had drawn up in 1798. It 
is obvious that the presence of ill-found or badly handled 
ships in a convoy would cause much trouble and delay 
to the whole fleet. The new regulations stipulated that 
the ships should possess the necessary signal flags, and also 
that her sails should satisfy a certain standard. The 
Committee of Lloyd’s wished to extend the regulations 
to cover anchors and cables as well as sails, but this was 
apparently not agreed to by the authorities. 

From the popular point of view Lloyd’s Patriotic 
Fund is perhaps one of the most striking examples of its 
many activities. The relations of such an institution as 
Lloyd’s, intimately connected through insurance with the 
very mainspring of commerce, naturally widened as the 
trade of the country expanded. The collection and dis- 
tribution of shipping information, the lifeboat move- 
ment, and various services for the Government are not 
connected directly with the business of insurance, but 
arose out of the growing importance of Lloyd’s as an 
institution. 

Long periods of warfare at the end of the eighteenth 
century imposed a considerable strain on Lloyd’s. The 
cost of the sea supremacy gained by this country had 
compensations, for British trade increased by leaps and 
bounds. All this involved a great advance in the business 
of insurance. Premiums were high in proportion to the 
risk, large insurances came into vogue, and many Under- 
writers made fortunes. Another factor favoured the 
foundation of the Patriotic Fund. In 1800 Lloyd’s 
underwent important internal reforms and gained a large 
number of new members. It became more than ever a 
corporate body, possessed of large funds in the common 
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name. In 1803 they amounted to .£43,000 in Consols. 
The suggestion for a Patriotic Fund was put forward for 
a general meeting to consider, and was signed by thirty- 
three Subscribers. The object was to grant bounties or 
annuities to wounded men, or the dependants of those 
killed in battle, and' also to provide suitable testimonials 
for special services or outstanding examples of bravery. 
The chair was taken by Alderman Sir Brook Watson, then 
Chairman of Lloyd’s. 

Seven resolutions were put to the meeting, of which 
the principal' set forth that : 

to animate the efforts of our defenders by sea and land, it is 
expedient to raise by the patriotism of the community at large 
a suitable fund for their comfort and relief, for the purpose of 
assuaging the anguish of their wounds or palliating, in some degree, 
the more weighty misfortune of the loss of limbs ; of alleviating 
the distresses of the widow and orphan ; of smoothing the brow 
of sorrow for the fall of dearest relatives, the props of unhappy 
indigence or helpless age ; and of granting pecuniary rewards, or 
honourable badges of distinction, for successful exertions of valour 
or merit. 

It was agreed that all sums, however small, should be 
accepted, as the cause affected equally the liberties and 
lives of persons of every description. It will be remem- 
bered that the fear of invasion was very real during the 
Napoleonic wars. The public appeal was made in the 
sententious language of the time, and reads strangely 
to modern ears. It stated that : 

the merchants, underwriters and other subscribers, having 
met this day for . . . the encouragement and relief of those 
engaged in the defence of the country, and who may suffer in the 
common cause . . . beg leave to submit to the liberal considera- 
tion of their fellow subjects the following resolutions, which have 
been unanimously passed at this meeting. They presume to hope 
that the object of this subscription will be so promoted and sanc- 
tioned by public bodies that the mite of the labourer combining 
with the munificent donation of the noble and wealthy, shall be the 
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best pledge of our unanimity. It shall inspire our seamen, our 
soldiers and our countfymen at large, with a well-grounded con- 
fidence in the liberality and gratitude of the community ; and 
shall impress on the minds of our enemies the strong conviction 
that the energies of this great Empire are as irresistible as its 
resources are incalculable. 

Lloyd’s set an example by heading the list with 
£ 20,000 in 3 per cent. Consols from the corporate funds 
of the Society. Subscriptions poured in, although the 
record shows that “the mite of the labourer” was more in 
evidence than the offering of the “higher ranks and opulent 
classes of society”. Labourers and servants, school- 
children, soldiers and sailors, sent their pence and more. 
Three watermen of Shadwell Dock Stairs sent £5 ; a 
market gardener gave separate contributions from himself, 
his wife and family, two servants, four labouring men, and 
seventeen “gathering girls”. Officers and men of the 
Army and Navy contributed sums ranging from one day’s 
pay to a whole month, and theatres gave the proceeds 
of special performances. The Bank of England and the 
East India Company each gave £ 5 , 000 , the City of London 
£ 2 , 500 , the two Marine Insurance Corporations and the 
Sun Fire Office £ 2,000 each. Several of the City 
Companies — the Grocers, Fishmongers, Merchant Tailors, 
Goldsmiths, and Skinners — contributed £1,000. Many 
merchants and firms sent in donations varying from £100 
to £1,000. A provisional committee was appointed to 
manage the Fund, which became a national institution. 
The first chairman of the Committee of Treasury was 
Sir Francis Baring, who held the office from 1803 to 1810. 
He was succeeded by the famous Angerstein. In the first 
six years the Fund received nearly £425,000 ! 

Up to 1826 a total of £530,000 had been collected. 
The contribution of Lloyd’s amounted to £35,000 in all, 
for £5,000 had been added to the original contribution 
in 1809, and a further £10,000 after the storming of 
Badajoz in 1812. The Patriotic Fund did a great deal 
to raise Lloyd’s from a position of comparative obscurity 
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to one of renown and popularity. The presentation of 
swords of honour and silver cups and vases was one of its 
functions, and some of these are still treasured in the 
library. A beautiful silver cup, designed by Flaxman, 
was presented to each of the captains of Nelson’s fleet 
at Trafalgar. Other’s who received swords or vases were 
Lady Nelson, Lord Collingwood, .Captain Hardy, of the 
Victory , and Commodore Dance, of the Easy India 
Company. In all, as many as 153 swords of honour were 
presented. Each was valued at .£50 to .£100, and was 
accompanied by a card engraved with an explanation 
of the symbolism of the sword. The custom of presenting 
swords was discontinued in 1809, as was felt t ^ iat t ^ ie 
Fund should be devoted only to the main purpose of 
assisting those “broken in the wars”. Only two of the 
swords are now in the possession of Lloyd’s, and there are 
four in the United Services Museum. 

One of the swords now at Lloyd’s was presented to 
Lieut. William Shields, of H.M. Sloop Scorpion. He 
commanded one of the sloop’s boats in a cutting-out 
expedition of the Dutch brig Atalante in the Vlie Roads 
in 1804. The other sword was presented to Captain 
(afterwards Rear-Admiral) Sir Charles Brisbane, who 
entered the Navy at the age of ten, and served under 
Nelson and Hood in the Mediterranean. He received 
the presentation for his daring attack on Curasao in 1807, 
for which he was knighted. That the swords of honour 
were highly valued is shown by numerous letters received 
by the Trustees. Captain Dashwood, of H.M.S. Fran- 
chise, wrote : “A sword from the Patriotic Fund is as grateful 
to the feelings of a young officer as W estminster Abbey 
would have been to the immortal hero , Nelson But 
the system had critics. Lord Howick, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, justifying the recall and court martial of a 
naval leader, Admiral Sir Home Popham, to whom a 
silver vase had been presented, referred to “the fatal 
effects to be apprehended from that mischievous system 
of rewards administered by the committee at Lloyd’s, 
called the Patriotic Fund”* 
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Nevertheless, the Patriotic Fund was full/ recognized 
by the chiefs of the Navy, and, it goes without saying, by 
those who received its benefits. There are numerous 
documents in Lloyd’s recording different awards. In 
1804 Nelson wrote from the Victory off Toulon : Wounds 
must he expected in fighting the enemy. They are marks of 
honour, our grateful country is not unmindful of the sufferings 
of her gallant defenders. A regular list will be sent to the 
Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s, and the Captains are to give 
each man a certificate before he leaves the ship, describing his 
wound, and signed by the Captain and Surgeon. 

Every recipient of a grant from the Patriotic Fund was 
presented with an engraved letter. At first these were 
written by the boys of Christ’s Hospital, in the flowing, 
ornate handwriting of the time, but were printed after the 
Battle of Trafalgar owing to the large number required. 
A letter now at Lloyd’s accompanying a grant of fzo 
to George Williams, seaman of H.M.S. Hero in 1805, 
has an engraved design of Britannia holding a trident 
and supported by the British lion. Flags, wreaths, and 
implements of war form part of the design, and the letter 
itself is on the fold of an extended banner. A certificate 
awarding a grant of fzo to Robert Carthy, a marine of 
H.M.S. Belle Isle , for wounds received at Trafalgar, was 
in the following form : 


Patriotic Fund , 

Lloyd’s, 

Dec. 3rd, 1805. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Committee to inform you 
that, at a general meeting held this day, they voted you the 
sum of £ 20 , in consideration of the wounds you received 
in contribution to the signal victory obtained by the British 
Fleet, consisting of twenty-seven Sail of the Line, under the 
command of the ever-to-be-honoured, and lamented, the late 
Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, over the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, consisting of thirty-five Sail of 
the Line, off Cape Trafalgar, on the 2 1 st day of October 
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last , when nineteen Sail of the Line were captured, and taken 
from the enemy, and, in the nolle words of Vice-Admiral 
Lord Collingwood, who so nobly completed the triumph of 
the day. “ Every individual appeared a hero on whom the 
glory of his country depended .” 

I am, Sir, 

T our obedient servant, 

James Shaw. 

Mr. Robert Carthy, Mayor. 

Marine, 

H.M.S. “Belle Isle”. 

Another interesting souvenir of the Fund is an 
autograph letter of Captain Edward Rotherham, who 
commanded the Royal Sovereign at Trafalgar. It is 
dated August 21, 1806, and runs : 

These are to Certify the Honourable Committee of the 
Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's Coffee House, London, That 
Mr. Isaac Wilkinson, Boatswain of His Majesty's Ship 
Royal Sovereign under my Command in the Action of the 
21 st of October, 1805, with the Combined Enemies Fleets 
off Trafalgar — was wounded in both legs, and that he was only 
rated Boatswain's Mate to share f^o — on the Patriotic List 
I paid by at Plymouth, and I beg to recommend him to the 
notice of the Patriotic Fund to compleat Their Donation on 
him equal to his rank as the Boatswain of the Royal Sovereign. 

Given under my Hand on board His Majesty's ship 
“ Better ophon” at Cawsand Bay this 21 st of August, 1806. 

Edward Rotherham, Captain. 

A note by the Secretary of the Fund, written in the 
corner of the letter states : 

Isaac Wilkinson, Boatswain's Mate, slightly wounded, 
£ 3 °. N.B. — The full amount for Boatswain slightly 
wounded. 

From this it would appear that, according to the 
scale of grants made, the gallant boatswain had already 
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received the full amount for his rank. We are not told 
of the sequel, but apparently misunderstandings arose in 
those days, just as they do now. Captain Rotherham 
himself received a silver vase from Lloyd’s Patriotic 
Fund, and this is now with his portrait in the possession 
of Lloyd’s. 

Lloyd’s Fund continued to relieve sufferers from our 
various wars until the time of the Great War, when it 
again came into prominence with generous contributions 
to various causes. In 1915 more than .£115,000 was 
subscribed by Members to the Fund. In addition 
Lloyd’s contributed to many other funds raised during 
the War. In round figures they gave £38,000 to Lloyd’s 
French Ambulance Fund ; £16,000 to King George’s 
Fund for Sailors ; £12,000 to the Lord Kitchener 

National Memorial Fund ; £10,000 to St. Dunstan’s 
Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Hostel ; £7,000 to the 
Mine-Sweepers’ Fund ; and nearly £47,000 to the 
British and Allied Red Cross Societies. The greatest 
effort of all was in 1920, when as much as £173,000 was 
subscribed to the Officers’ Association initiated by Lord 
Haig for the relief of disabled officers, the families of 
officers killed in the War, and the education of their 
children. Mr. Sidney Boulton, then Chairman of 
Lloyd’s, was largely instrumental in obtaining this 
splendid response to the appeal for “those gallant men 
who have suffered so much . . . and in consequence are 
now experiencing the difficulties of life”. 

Long before the Patriotic Fund came into existence 
other funds had been raised on various occasions by 
Lloyd’s to relieve distress or to reward an outstanding 
occasion of valour. It is interesting to remark that the 
name of John Julius Angerstein is connected with all 
these occasions. He was Chairman of Lloyd’s at various 
times from 1782 to 1794, and again in 1795. 

Even as far back as 1769 there is a record of appeals 
made to the Members of Lloyd’s Coffee-House. One 
of these was a “Humble Petition of a Gentlewoman, with 
Six Children, reduced from affluence to the most abject 
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state”. The foundering of the Royal George in 1782 
appears to have been the first occasion of concerted 
action, and a sum of nearly £ 7,000 was raised for those 
who suffered from this calamity. The introduction of 
soup kitchens for the relief of extreme poverty is credited 
to Mr. Patrick Colquhoun, a Member of Lloyd’s, wha 
took an active part in a committee formed in 1795 for 
the “Relief of the Industrious Poor”. But it was in 
1794 that the philanthropic activities of Lloyd’s blos- 
somed out on more extensive lines, owing to the 
enthusiasm aroused by the victory of “The Glorious 
First of June”. A meeting was promptly called, and 
under Mr. Angerstein a Committee was formed to 
organize the fund. A benefit performance was held at 
Drury Lane by Sheridan, Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Jordan, 
which realized ,£1,300. In all, a sum of over £21,000 
was raised and distributed to survivors and the de- 
pendants of those killed or wounded. Even larger sums 
were collected at later dates. After the Battle of 
Camperdown in 1797 as much as £52,000 was raised, 
and ,£38,000 after the Battle of the Nile in 1798. More 
than £150,000 was contributed to various funds between 
1794 and l8ox. In addition to the amounts raised 
by Members of Lloyd’s — for at that time there was 
no Corporation in the sense in which we know it — 
many contributions were made to other funds mainly 
connected with the Navy or the sea. 

Thus Lloyd’s assisted, by opening subscriptions, in 
giving bounties to men joining the Navy, in encouraging 
the capture of French privateers, and other causes. At 
the end of the eighteenth century Lloyd’s Coffee-House 
evidently occupied much the position of the Mansion 
House to-day in acting as the centre for important public 
subscriptions. In 1800 The Times referred to the 
“gentlemen of Lloyd’s coffee-house” as “the fathers of 
every seaman’s orphan”. Nelson, on more than one 
occasion, expressed his gratitude to them, and evinced a 
very keen appreciation of their efforts on behalf of seamen. 

Presentations of plate as well as of swords of honour 
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were frequently made out of some of the early funds. 
Some of these trophies have come back to Lloyd’s, and 
are among their most valued possessions. They include 
portions of two services of silver plate, each valued at 
^500, which were presented to Nelson out of the Nile 
and Copenhagen Funds of 1798 and 1801. There are 
two oblong dishes and a tureen of the Nile service, 
bearing the inscription : 

Lloyd’s 1800. — Presented by the Committee, for managing 
a Subscription made for the Wounded and Relatives of the killed 
at the Battle of the Nile, to Vice Admiral Lord Nelson and Duke 
of Bronti [sic\ K.B., etc., etc., etc., who was there wounded, As 
a testimony of the sense they entertain of his Brilliant Services 
on the first of August, 1798, when a British Fleet under his 
Command obtained a most decisive victory over a Superior French 
Force. J. J. Angerstein, Chairman, 

In the following year the Battle of Copenhagen was 
fought and the following letter was sent from Lloyd’s 
to Lord Nelson : 

My Lord , 

Fortunately I have had an opportunity of getting 
acquainted with the manner that your Lordship acquired 
your last very severe illness , the consequences of which might 
have been so fatal to the country in the loss of so valuable 
a life as that of your Lordship . I informed the Committee 
for the sufferers of the glorious action at Copenhagen of the 
particulars , and they have directed me to inform you that 
they have voted five hundred pounds to be laid out in plate , 
in such a manner as you will please to direct , as a small 
token of their gratitude for the extraordinary exertions of 
your Lordship in that ever-memorable victory . 

1 am , my Lord , 

With the utmost respect , 

T our most obedient humble servant , 
John Julius Angerstein . 

Lord Viscount Nelson , and 

Duke of Bronte , K.B., &c 9 &c 9 &c. 
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Apparently Lord Nelson passed on his order directly 
to the makers. Four plates and a round dish of the 
service are now in Lloyd’s collection, bearing the 
inscription : 

Presented by the Committee appointed to manage the sub- 
scriptions raised for the benefit of the wounded and the Relatives 
of those who were killed in the glorious Victory obtained off 
Copenhagen on the 2nd of April, 1801, to Vice-Admiral Nelson, 
K.B., Duke of Bronte, &c., &c., &c., in testimony of the high 
sense entertained of his meritorious and unprecedented exertions 
in defence of his Country, which at the peril and danger of his 
life, he so nobly sustained previous to the Engagement, and as a 
token of his brilliant and gallant Conduct during the whole of 
that ever-memorable Action. John Julius Angerstein, Chairman, 
Lloyd’s Coffee House. 


Another interesting trophy is the Fame silver tea 
service, acquired only as recently as 1927. It was 
presented in 1805 to Captain Hall of the Fame, and is 
inscribed, “A present from the Underwriters at Lloyd’s 
Coffee House to Captain Robert Hall, for his gallant 
defence of the Ship ‘Fame’ of Liverpool”. The Fame, 
when on a voyage from Africa to Demerara, pluckily 
resisted the attack of a French corvette of 22 guns, and 
reached port in safety. That the ship carried slaves did 
not minimize the appreciation of Lloyd’s Underwriters 
for the defence of their interests. 

Perhaps the closest link between Lloyd’s and the 
Royal Navy is found in the episode of the Lutine frigate. 
The fact that she figures prominently on the arms of 
Lloyd’s and that the Lutine bell is one of the most 
celebrated features of the “Room” indicates an unusually 
close connection. The clue is found in the preamble 
to Lloyd’s Act of 1871. This relates how the sum of 
-£25,000, salved from the wreck of the Lutine, a vessel 
of war of the Royal Navy, came into possession of the 
Corporation of Lloyd’s so long after the date of the 
wreck that the names of the Underwriters could not be 
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traced. The Lutine thus provided the nucleus of the 
corporate funds of 'Lloyd’s, and her memory has been 
appropriately honoured. The wreck occurred in 1799; 
sixty years later the rudder was recovered, and out of 
it have been carved a table and an ornate but uncom- 
fortable chair, both of which, suitably inscribed, now 
grace the library at Lloyd’s. 

The story of the Lutine is one of the romances of 
lost treasure which have been repeated and embellished 
until it is difficult to separate fact from fiction. She 
was a 32-gun frigate of 900 tons burden, originally 
captured from the French. She was repaired, re- 
sheathed, and put into commission in the British Navy, 
and to her was given the task of conveying a large sum 
in bullion and specie to Hamburg. It was not, as often 
stated, intended for the payment of the British troops 
in Holland, but was for purely commercial purposes. 
The amount is unknown, owing to the loss of records at 
Lloyd’s in the burning of the Royal Exchange, but some 
accounts put it at well over a million sterling. It is 
said to have been insured for this sum at Lloyd’s. 
Among the Underwriters was the famous Angerstein. 

The Lutine left Yarmouth on October 7, 1799. A 
heavy gale sprang up before she got far on her voyage, 
and she was driven ashore on that labyrinth of shoals 
and sandbanks at Vlieland, near the entrance to the 
Zuyder Zee. She sank instantly with all hands except 
two, who managed to cling to floating spars, but both 
survivors died before their rescuers could bring them to 
land. The tragic loss of the Lutine , which was one of 
the best-found and best-manned ships in the Navy, caused 
a tremendous sensation, not only on account of the 
sudden and disastrous loss of life, but for the heavy 
interests involved. The loss at Lloyd’s which had to be 
written off by the Underwriters was one of the heaviest 
experienced to that date. Hopes of some recovery 
from salvage operations were complicated by the fact 
that this country was then at war with Holland, whose 
Government naturally claimed the wreck as spoil of war. 
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The first salvage operations were of an unofficial 
kind. The wreck was partially exposed at low tide, and 
the fishermen of Terschelling and Vlieland for some 
time reaped literally a golden harvest. They were 
allowed a third of the coin and bullion handed over to 
the Government, but it may be imagined that quite a 
fair proportion of such treasure trove never found its 
way into the official returns ! The treasure was in gold 
and silver bars, Spanish gold and silver pistoles and 
half-pistoles, French louis d’or, and a small sum in 
English guineas. As the sand gradually silted up round 
the wreck, work by the unofficial salvors became more 
and more difficult. A Dutch salvage firm was formed, 
and worked for some time with only qualified success. 

It was not until 1859 that Lloyd’s took the matter 
in hand and made a contract with the Dutch company 
by which they were to receive half the treasure found. 
By 1861 more than .£40,000 had been recovered. The 
wars were by that time long past, the Underwriters of 
the policies on the Lutine treasure were dead, and the 
policies themselves lost. By an amicable arrangement 
the share of the salvage claimed by the King of Holland 
was passed on to Lloyd’s, and, through a special Act of 
Parliament, formed the nucleus of its corporate funds. 
From the commencement salvage work was exceedingly 
difficult. The wreck lay in no great depth of water, but 
strong currents and almost every shift of wind piled up 
the sand in a way that undid the work of the salvors as 
fast as it was attempted. A diving-bell, then something 
of a novelty, was used by the Dutch company without 
much success. Many different attempts at salvage have 
been made, and different methods tried. 

At times even the site of the wreck has been lost for 
years, as the swirling currents prevent its identification 
by buoys or other marks. One of the salvage methods 
was to pile a wall of sandbags in a circle at the bottom 
of the sea, and suck away the sand where the treasure 
was supposed to lie by powerful suction dredgers. Any 
coins found came up with the sand, and were caught in 
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sieves, and the sand then ran back into the sea outside 
the sandbag wall. • The last salvage operations were in 
1912. Rather more than .£100,000 in all has been 
recovered, together with three guns and other relics, 
some of which can be seen in the library at Lloyd’s. 
For the rest, the treacherous sands keep their secret, and 
the wealth of the Lutine still forms one of the hidden 
hoards that may never see the light of day. 



CHAPTER XI 


Lloyd’s in war-time 

The AmericanWar brings business — Insuring enemy ships — Examples 
of war-time premiums — The catastrophe of 1794 — Problems of 
the Great War — Fluctuation in rates — The submarine menace — 
Collapse of German insurance offices — Hunting down German 
raiders — Record prices for ships — The Roll of Honour. 

To-day the non-marine business of Lloyd’s is greater 
in volume than the marine business. It is important to 
remember, however, that Lloyd’s grew up on marine 
insurance ; the non-marine is a later development, and 
did not come into existence on a fully recognized scale 
until 1882. The eminence of Lloyd’s really dates from 
the commencement of that long series of wars on land 
and sea which racked the world from the beginning of 
the struggle for American independence in 1775. At 
that time Lloyd’s had just taken up new quarters in the 
Royal Exchange. The long experimental period was 
over. Already the loosely attached Members had formed 
themselves into a Society with their own rulers and a 
controlling Committee. The stage was set for the great 
expansion which was to come during the next forty 
years. 

At this time marine insurance was no new thing, 
but, even so, it was by no means universal. In previous 
wars marine insurance had largely been an optional 
matter. Insurances increased in volume during the 
Spanish Succession, soon followed by the Seven Years 
War, but on the conclusion of peace in every case ship- 
owners and merchants no longer felt the same need for 
this form of security. The great advance in business 
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following the outbreak of the American War can 
be attributed to two main currents. One was a general 
increase in our carrying trade, which steadily rose year 
by year ; the other was the realization of the new risks 
run by all ships at sea. To the insurance of ordinary 
commercial shippings and its cargoes was added that of 
rich prizes and bullion often carried in English warships. 
It was also the custom during the American War, and 
the French wars which followed, to insure enemy 
merchant ships. Most of the business came to Lloyd’s, 
as the two companies formed were still making little 
headway. Their monopoly of insurance business as 
Corporations acted in an entirely opposite way to the 
original intention. It prevented the formation of 
competitors, but left a free hand for the individual 
Underwriters at Lloyd’s. This period also saw the be- 
ginning of some of the large “lines” of insurance taken 
by Underwriters. Policies were taken out on the bullion 
carried by the frigate Diana, in a single homeward 
voyage from Vera Cruz, amounting to .£656,000, of 
which all but .£25,000 was underwritten at Lloyd’s. 
One Lloyd’s Underwriter alone took £10,000 of the risk, 
and others £5,000 and £3,000. 

When it was known that the French and probably 
the Spanish as well would throw in their lot with the 
American settlers, there was a rush to insure on the part 
of the mercantile community. The British fleet was at 
that time considered to be no match for the combined 
forces of France and Spain. Even under convoy the 
risks were great, and the hazard from pirates and 
privateers operating under “Letters of Marque” were 
no less serious. With only brief intervals of peace the 
American War merged into the French Revolutionary 
War, and that long struggle with Napoleon on land and 
sea which only ended at Waterloo in 1815. During 
these struggles Lloyd’s was to go through many vicissi- 
tudes. The balance of coalitions drifted against one 
country and another. We were at war at different 
times with France, Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
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and Russia, but invariably against France, as tbe natural 
enemy. It was not until that series of victories at sea 
which began with the “Glorious First of June”, in 1794, 
and was followed by Camperdown, the Nile, and Copen- 
hagen, and culminated in Trafalgar in 1805, that the 
English fleet gained unquestioned command of the sea. 
Privateers and even French ships, of the line and frigates 
lay in wait for the lightly armed merchantmen. Every 
voyage was a hazardous adventure. 

Bearing in mind the strict blockade of enemy 
countries in the Great War, it is curious to remark that 
insurances were still taken out on ships and cargoes to 
France. A premium of as much as 50 per cent, was 
paid in one recorded instance. Neutrals, and even 
enemy ships, were often insured at Lloyd’s, and the 
chances of capture by British ships-of-war must have 
caused much heart-searching to Underwriters whose 
patriotic sentiments came into conflict with their com- 
mercial instinct. All kinds of devices, including forged 
papers, were used to evade the many Regulations and 
Orders-in-Council. One firm specialized in the supply 
of spurious shipping documents. It is evident that 
commerce was very largely a matter of elaborate 
smuggling and blockade-running. The whole system 
was complicated by the curious terms of Napoleon’s 
attempted blockade of these islands. It allowed imports 
of French goods, but not exports of British, according 
to the old mercantile theories that to be prosperous a 
country must sell more than it buys. An adverse trade 
balance, it was believed, would drain gold from England 
and thus cut off our financial strength at its root. The 
British Government, taking the other view, did every- 
thing possible to encourage the export of goods to 
Continental markets, and had no objection to some of 
them reaching France directly or indirectly. The 
“Continental System” and the blockade failed. Indeed, 
it was said that the French army which marched on 
Eylau was clad in greatcoats from Leeds and shod with 
shoes made at Northampton. 
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An idea of the premiums paid during the height of 
the wars, when all the naval powers were arrayed against 
this country, may be gathered from the figures given by 
Anderson in his Historical and Chronological Deduction 
of the Origin of Commerce . The premiums paid in were 
as follows : 

From London to the West Indies, with convoy, io per cent,, 
or 20 to return io. 

From London to Jamaica, with convoy, 12 per cent., or 20 to 
return 8. 

From London to New York and Halifax, with convoy, 15 
guineas per cent., or 25 to return 10, if ships of force ; without 
convoy, if ships of force, 25 to return 8. 

From London to Cork, Waterford, and Dublin, 6 guineas per 
cent. 

From Ireland to Portugal, 15 to 20 per cent., to return 5 to 
10 if with convoy ; to the Mediterranean an advance of 3 per 
cent. 

From the West Indies to Great Britain or Ireland, with con- 
voy 15 guineas per cent.; without convoy, 20 per cent., unless 
ships of force. 

From Jamaica to any ports of Great Britain or Ireland, 25 
per cent., to return 8 if without convoy, or 16 per cent, warranted 
with convoy. 

From Liverpool, Bristol, and Glasgow, to New York, 25 per 
cent, to 30 per cent., to return 16 per cent, for convoy. 

That year saw the victory by Admiral Rodney, the 
greatest English seaman except Nelson and Blake, over 
the French Admiral de Grasse. In that great fight, 
which introduced a new naval manoeuvre, he broke the 
enemy’s line and drove the French fleet from the 
Atlantic. With wars at sea in progress all through its 
early history, it is not surprising that Lloyd’s en- 
countered severe crises. Some of these shook the 
institution to its foundations, but it says much for the 
soundness of the conception of a great Corporation 
devoted to underwriting that it has emerged to a 
position of unassailable strength. The earliest instance 
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of wholesale loss occurred as soon after the foundation 
of Lloyd’s as 1693, in the great disaster to the Smyrna 
Fleet. 

England and Holland were at war with France, and 
the merchants, realizing the danger to shipping, arranged 
for the Levant fleet to sail in company with men-of; 
war as protection. To watchers on the Downs the 
great fleet of four hundred sail must have been a fine 
sight as they took station with the Anglo-Dutch fleet, 
and little did those watchers guess how few of those 
vessels would ever see the Thames again. Down Channel 
they went and across the “Bay” in safety. The captains 
were no doubt congratulating themselves on their safe 
voyage, when off the Bay of Lagos, on the Portuguese 
coast, the squadrons from Brest and Toulon came in 
sight. The French were upon them. The British 
men-of-war could do little to protect the scattered 
merchantmen ; the large French fleet caught them 
completely by surprise. Soon the enemy broadsides 
were crippling helpless merchantmen. It was a bad 
day for England, for one quarter of the great fleet was 
sunk or captured. The losses at Lloyd’s were calamitous. 
Many Underwriters were ruined, and State aid was 
proposed, but was rejected by the House of Lords. 
Amongst the failures was one Daniel Foe, who was 
forced to take up journalism to make up for his insurance 
losses. Adding a “de” to his name, he has become 
immortal as Daniel Defoe, author of the great story 
Robinson Crusoe . 

The next serious crisis at Lloyd’s occurred in 1780, 
when fifty-five merchant vessels of an outward-bound 
East and West India fleet were captured by the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain. The escorts, consist- 
ing of the Ramillies , a seventy-four-gun ship, and two 
frigates, managed to escape and left the merchant ships 
to their fate. There were, on that occasion, several 
failures among Underwriters. Lloyd’s suffered another 
heavy blow in 1794? when war was suddenly and un- 
expectedly declared on Holland. France was again the 
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main opponent and instigator of trouble. At the time 
all the countries of Europe were continually changing 
partners. France invaded Holland, with the object 
of opening the navigation of the Scheldt, in defiance of 
guarantees given by Britain and other Powers. By a 
.surprising change of front Holland' allied herself with 
France. Dutch ships, .heavily insured at Lloyd’s, were 
in English ports, and on the outbreak of war these were 
promptly seized. The immense amounts insured on 
the ships and cargoes had been placed in the utmost 
confidence, as no suspicion of hostilities with Holland 
had been entertained. The Committee even went to 
the length of seeking an interview with Pitt, the Prime 
Minister, in the hope of obtaining some relief from the 
Government, but without avail. The Underwriters had 
to pay a total loss. In the following year thirty out of 
sixty-three ships in a convoy carrying silk from the 
Levant were taken by the French. Richard Shedden, 
an Underwriter at Lloyd’s, stated before an inquiry that 
he had lost £190,000 in those two years alone. 

Only three years later, in 179 7, a large number of 
American vessels insured at Lloyd’s were captured and 
condemned by the French and Spanish on the grounds 
that they were navigating without the proper credentials 
required by treaty. All British ships in Russian ports 
were seized without warning by the Russian Emperor 
in 1799, and Underwriters paid a total loss, although 
the vessels were ultimately restored to their owners. It 
is possible to sympathize with Angerstein, who, in his 
evidence at the Parliamentary inquiry in 1810, described 
the period as “a very trying time”. In the same year 
a large number of British ships were seized in Swedish 
ports, involving Underwriters in losses of a million 
pounds. Owing to the clause in the policies which 
insures ships against “Restraints and Detainments of all 
Kings, Princes, and People”, the Underwriters suffered 
heavily, but the wealth of Lloyd’s had grown to such an 
extent that there were no further failures as in 1780. 
It was the custom to insure enemy ships as well as British, 
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and the business was profitable to the extent of creating 
huge fortunes for many Underwriters. The existence 
of these fortunes led to the inquiry of 1910, from which 
Lloyd’s emerged with unblemished reputation. When 
the war clouds burst in 1914, Lloyd’s, like every other 
business community," was confronted with new problems.. 
Some of these were the common difficulties due to the 
overthrow of all accepted standards of life. Others 
were of a technical character, and arose out 'of the 
peculiar ramifications of the insurance business. War 
risk was almost a new thing. Within living memory 
there had been other wars, but their effect, as a rule, 
had been restricted in area. The World War soon 
promised to become unrestricted, and conditions were 
entirely different from any that had gone before. 
Lloyd’s had attained its youth in the Napoleonic Wars, so 
that the tradition of such insurance was not unfamiliar. 
But the conditions between the days of sailing ships and 
the era of dreadnoughts and submarines varied so greatly 
that entirely novel problems were presented. 

Though mutterings of the storm had been heard for 
some time, the climax came like a bolt from the blue. 
Underwriters found themselves faced with the chance of 
heavy losses not in any way envisaged when insurances 
were taken out. Ships were out in all the seven seas, 
often far from a place of refuge, and there was no means 
of getting in touch to direct them to the nearest port. 
Those in enemy ports were impounded, and others in 
neutral or very distant ports sometimes found it im- 
possible to return. The achievement in 1917 of bring- 
ing back eighty-three British steamers which had been 
detained in Baltic ports since the outbreak of hostilities 
forms one of the most remarkable stories of this phase 
of the conflict. The plan was devised and carried out 
mainly by Sir Arthur Sutherland, assisted by friends in 
Sweden, and it released shipping to the extent of 380,000 
tons and .£3,000,000 in value. The premium rate for 
insuring the ships for this journey was about twenty 
guineas, but they reached port without loss. 
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At the very outset the Underwriters faced the possi- 
bility of paying losses before they had received the 
premiums out of which such sums are usually paid. 
Moreover, they were carrying war risks at a peace 
premium. In a few instances Underwriters did actually 
.pay out losses on policies for which' only 6d. or is. per 
cent, had been paid ! .Matters were adjusted later, but 
until these outstanding risks ran off the Underwriters 
experienced anxious moments. Unlike the Stock 
Exchange, which remained closed for some weeks from 
the Saturday before the August Bank Holiday, Lloyd’s 
resumed business on the Tuesday, and remained open 
throughout the immediate crisis, and afterwards. The 
Committee decided to take no special steps. For 
Underwriters, as for other business men concerned with 
the London Money Market, the Moratorium gave a 
breathing space, and the opening of the State War 
Insurance Department filled the gap between the crisis 
and the return to a stable basis of business. 

For many years before the War it had been the 
custom to exclude the war risk from ordinary marine 
insurance policies. The risk was covered by a form of 
mutual insurance carried by three War Busk Associa- 
tions, known as the Liverpool and London, the North 
of England Protecting and Indemnity Association, and 
the London group. It covered only vessels actually at 
sea or in an enemy’s port on the declaration of war, or 
the outbreak of hostilities, until their arrival in a British 
or neutral port. The Government scheme provided for 
this difficulty by an arrangement with the Associations 
whereby, under certain conditions, the Government 
became responsible for 80 per cent, of the risk. The 
result was to set many vessels free to take the chances of 
the homeward voyage, when, in the absence of insur- 
ance, they would conceivably have remained in foreign 
ports until the end of the War, unable to move, save at 
their own peril. Insurance of cargoes was carried out 
by a State Insurance Office manned by Lloyd’s and the 
Marine Insurance Companies. 
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One difficulty in handling marine insurance business 
was found in the rapid rise and wide’ fluctuation in the 
rates of premium. For the voyage to Australia the rate 
rose sharply from the usual rate of 6d. per cent, to 60s. 
at the end of July 1914, and to £ 20 just after the de- 
claration of war. It ‘receded by stages to .£3 at the end 
of the month, but it was a long time before it returned 
to anywhere near normal. Rates of premium ran up to 
abnormal figures ; for instance, from 50s. to five guineas 
per cent, from London to India, and .£15 per cent, for 
an Atlantic crossing from New York. To the more 
obvious war risks, such as the danger from fixed or 
floating mines, enemy war vessels and submarines, were 
added the dangers of navigation without the usual lights 
for guidance at night, as the operation of most light- 
houses and other guides was suspended. The operations 
of enemy cruisers such as the Emden soon menaced 
shipping, but it was to submarines that the most 
disastrous losses were due. Lloyd’s Underwriters 
suffered heavily from these, which were only partly offset 
by the increased premiums obtainable on account of the 
tremendous advance in the values of ships and cargoes. 

There were two principal phases of submarine war- 
fare, the first of which began in February 1915. The 
sinking of the Lusitania in that year, with great loss of 
life, was one of the decisive factors in bringing America 
into the War. The second stage, in 1917, when 
Germany made her great effort, was carried out with a 
ferocity unparalleled in history. Neutrals as well as 
Allied vessels were sunk at sight, and during six weeks 
in the height of this campaign as much tonnage was 
sunk as during the whole of 1915- The intensity and 
ruthless nature of the submarine campaign evoked a 
response in the mobilization of many novel forms of 
retaliation, which increased in number and complexity 
as time went on. 

One of the most effective devices was the dropping 
of depth charges which exploded under water at the 
spots where submarines had been located. Thousands 
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of mines were laid in chosen areas, one of the most famous 
being the great barrage between Norway and the 
Orkneys. Motor and other small craft kept up ceaseless 
patrols, and the Admiralty employed as many as 3,000 
at one time. British submarines took part in the hunt 
for the boats, and fought them when met. The “Q” 
boats, which were tramp steamers or sailing craft with a 
hidden armament and a naval or naval reserve crew 
disguised as merchant seamen, acted as decoys, and 
accounted for many “U” boats. In the narrow seas, 
such as the Straits of Dover, nets were laid and a barrage 
of mines. The “U” boats were unrelentlessly hunted 
by destroyers, which rammed or sank them by gunfire. 
Merchant ships were armed with guns for their own 
defence, and some very spirited actions are on record. 
In addition, many improvements were made in listening 
apparatus and other means of detection of submarines, 
and aircraft played no small part in tracing submarines 
beneath the surface and in direct attack with bombs. 

After a short but intensely critical period in 1917 
the cumulative effect of all these measures made itself 
felt. By the middle of the year the heavy losses in 
shipping began to decline. The building of new tonnage 
was pushed on, and losses were gradually overtaken in 
1918. It is estimated that no less than 12,000,000 tons 
of shipping were sunk by German submarines during 
the war, the value of the ships, apart from cargoes, being 
£220,000,000. About two-thirds of the tonnage was 
British. The old saying that history repeats itself was 
never better illustrated than in the adoption of the 
convoy system for merchant ships. As a device for 
mutual protection it had been regularly used during the 
Napoleonic wars, but for various reasons did not become 
general during the first three years of the Great War. 
It had been used for large troop convoys, but merchant 
ships as a rule went singly on their voyages, following 
routes laid down by the authorities. It was seriously 
considered early in 1917, but was postponed owing to 
the difficulty anticipated by Masters in keeping station. 
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Another obstacle was the shortage of vessels suitable for 
escort. The convoy system was not adopted in its 
entirety until May 19x7, when it was first tried on the 
homeward route in the North Atlantic, and later 
extended to other routes as escorts became available. 
When in full operation the convoy system proved one 
of the most effective means of countering enemy sub- 
marine activities, for the constant watch of swift and 
alert escorting craft made it a very risky enterprise for 
an enemy submarine to attack a convoy. 

By the curious interlocking of international com- 
merce the marine insurance market was one of the 
busiest for some weeks after the commencement of the 
War, and this when other markets were almost at a 
standstill. The collapse of the German insurance 
offices indirectly brought a lot of business to London. 
Many of the German companies had branches or 
agencies in London. They showed great enterprise, and 
in many instances had collected a large premium income 
by quoting lower rates than those of the British insur- 
ance offices. At the outbreak of war many of the German 
agents in London reinsured with British offices on a large 
scale. 

Naturally there was much interest and anxiety 
regarding the fate of famous British and German ships 
on the high seas when war was declared. The Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd liner Kronprinzessin Cecilie, known as 
the “gold ship”, was on her way from New York, which 
she left on July 29. She carried £ 2,000,000 in gold for 
London and Paris, much of it insured in London. It 
was expected that she might attempt to reach Bremer- 
haven, and the disposal of the gold would have been a 
complicated business. She put back to Bar Harbour, 
Maine, on August 5, and both passengers and gold went 
from there to New York. Several German ships in 
British ports were captured. Another Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie, belonging to the Hamburg-Amerika Line, was 
taken at Falmouth. The first Prize Court held for 
sixty years opened in the Admiralty Division early in 
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September, the last occasion having been during the 
Crimean War. 

Several British and French liners carrying gold were 
coming from New York to Europe, but all reached port 
safely. The Lusitania , from New York to Liverpool, 
broke a turbine, and made the slowest passage in her 
career. After sighting a destroyer she finished the 
voyage with lights out. The measures taken by the 
Admiralty to patrol and keep open the trade routes soon 
restored confidence. Twenty-four British cruisers, as 
well as French ships, began to search for the five German 
cruisers in the Atlantic, and many merchant vessels were 
fitted out as armed cruisers to patrol the seas against 
German commerce raiders. The fact that British 
overseas commerce kept going at full speed throughout 
the War is a testimony to the protective power of the 
Navy. German shipping was compelled to stay in port. 
The increase in premiums brought a great deal of 
business to Lloyd’s, although risks were proportionately 
great. 

Many serious incidents throw a sidelight on the 
complexity and interlocking of modern commerce. 
Ships and cargoes must be insured, whether in war or 
peace, and German agents in neutral countries were 
faced with the problem of keeping their business alive. 
In the United States some even tried to make arrange- 
ments with British lines to undertake their trade. 
There were very obvious advantages in sailing under 
the British flag. The ships had the protection of the 
ubiquitous British Navy, and, moreover, only goods 
shipped in British vessels could be insured against war 
risks under the British Government insurance scheme. 
British owners were not as a rule disposed to accept 
enemy business, and the arrangement was generally 
made with neutrals. This worked fairly well until the 
submarine war on neutrals commenced. 

At the beginning of the War there had been a surplus 
of shipping, which for a time obscured the real position, 
and, by creating a false impression, led to delay in 
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attacMng the many problems which had to be solved. 
A demand arose for tonnage for many" other than purely 
trading purposes. Ships were taken for use as transports 
and hospital ships, or armed and detailed for special duty 
as merchant cruisers for the protection of commerce. 
Others were required 1 for service in connection with the 
Navy as supply and depot ships.. Losses by mine and 
submarine soon began to make an impression, and the 
shortage which developed was not easily made up. Apart 
from the large numbers of men taken for active service, 
the demands on labour for munitions and other essential 
work depleted the labour available for new construction, 
and it was not until late in the War that the shipyards 
could be reorganized to make up the deficiencies. 

One effect of the shortage of tonnage was a sharp 
rise in prices. So great was the demand for ships that 
fabulous prices were paid, and shipowners and builders 
in the United States and in neutral countries reaped a 
golden harvest. A boom in building developed in the 
United States, and so great was the increase that an 
American Committee of Lloyd's Register was formed in 
New York with the sole object of supervising American 
tonnage. Owing to the high prices of iron and steel, 
wooden ships again came into their own. A large 
number were constructed in the United States and 
Canada, not only for local trade but for long-distance 
journeys. Wooden vessels, as history proves, can be as 
strong as iron or steel ships ; many have been in service 
for as long as 100 years, but those built in America 
during the War were not of this type, and in many 
cases Lloyd’s refused to insure them. 

Prices for shipping soared to a degree hitherto never 
contemplated. A cargo steamer ready for sea was bought 
by the Norwegians in 1916 for -£200,000, equal to .£40 a 
ton deadweight. A similar steamer could have been 
bought for £6 or £7 a ton before the War ! A new 
Japanese-built steamer of 5,000 tons deadweight was 
sold for .£190,000, equal to more than .£37 a ton. 
Another ship was built in Japan for delivery under 
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contract at a price of about £35 a ton, and showing a 
profit of .£275,000 to the original buyer ! No wonder 
those interested in shipping made vast fortunes. With 
new construction slow, and an urgent demand for ships 
owing to the enormous prices paid for freights, second- 
hand ships sky-rocketed in prices. Vessels were sold 
either by private treaty or at auction. Neutral ships 
were at first in demand, since they were free from the 
risk of requisition by the British Government, but 
neutrals later put their own restrictions on the transfer 
of these. A captured Norddeutscher Lloyd, the 
Schlesien, was sold in a prize auction for -£65,200, and 
only eight months later was resold for ,£120,000. A 
German steamer, Adolf , of 943 tons, built in 1889, was 
captured soon after the outbreak of war and taken into 
Gibraltar. She was offered for auction, but the highest 
bid of .£2,050 was considered too low, and she was run 
for a time in Government service. Early in 1916, re- 
named the Polkerris, she was sold in the Baltic for 
£ 26,000 , or more than .£27 a ton. Another old prize 
steamer, thirty-nine years old, and of a little over 2,000 
tons, realized more than .£29,000 at auction. In normal 
times she would have been worth perhaps £2 a ton for 
breaking-up purposes. 

The boom in shipping prices and freights was 
naturally reflected in conditions at Lloyd’s, and brought 
about important internal changes. The Government 
insurance schemes removed some of the responsibility 
from Lloyd’s, but a continual revision of rates was going 
on. Although most neutral nations had their own 
schemes, a large volume of marine insurance business 
came to London. From the outset insurance of British 
ships was largely controlled by the Government, but the 
same consideration did not apply to neutrals, and rates 
varied widely. In 1917 an attempt was made to adjust 
both rates of premium and the values to be insured. 
This applied to neutral vessels carrying such cargoes as 
foodstuffs, coal, munitions, and war material. 

Owing to the unprecedented increase in marine 
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insurance business during the first year of the War 
congestion and delay arose, which 'demanded drastic 
remedies. Early in 1916 the Policy Signing Bureau was 
started as a separate department, staffed with women 
clerks, and the new method of signing policies by the 
use of rubber stamps with the names of the Syndicates 
was begun. When a policy had been signed by hand it 
often happened that it travelled round from one name 
to another for days or weeks before it was completed. 
The new system made policies available on the same day 
or the next. ‘ Lloyd’s experienced the same difficulty, 
as all other great commercial institutions during the 
War, in that, while its business increased, staffs were 
depleted by the departure of men for war service. 
Nearly 2,500 men, including Members and Subscribers, 
joined the colours in some capacity before June 1916, 
when compulsory service came into effect, and many 
others over military age gave up business temporarily 
in the national cause. A Memorial, with its roll of 
honour, “To the glorious memory of our Men who 
Fell in the Great War”, now occupies a prominent 
place in the ante-chamber to the “Room” at the Royal 
Exchange. 

The course of business at Lloyd’s during the War 
repeated to some extent the experience of the past. 
Business increased, premium income rose, and heavy 
losses were incurred. Tremendous risks were taken, and 
if some Underwriters made large profits there were times 
when disastrous losses might have driven many Under- 
writers out of business had it not been for large reserves. 
The advance in values of ships and cargoes widened the 
market, but the increase of business fell on offices in 
many cases depleted of all men of military age, and 
dependent on willing but untrained help. The extension 
of hours meant an extra strain on those remaining, for 
the “Room” remained open until a late hour. When 
shipping values were at their height some Underwriters 
were responsible for war risks running into hundreds of 
thousands per name. Many new Underwriters, or 
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“Names”, were attracted to Lloyd’s by the opportunities 
offered, and it was thus able to meet the new and heavy 
responsibilities thrust upon it. Lloyd’s emerged from 
the Great War, as it did from other wars of the past, 
with credit unshaken and its position enhanced by the 
ordeal. 
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LLOYD ANTICIPATES NORTHCLIFFE 


The growth of printing — Early news-sheets — Lloyd as editor — 
The first Lloyd’s News — Shipping news — The end of Lloyd’s 
News — Lloyd’s List — Lloyd's makes an “arrangement" with 
the Post Office — “Red-hot" news — Lloyd’s Daily Index — 
Law Reports — Loading List — Lloyd’s Calendar . 

By the strange working of a fate beyond his control, 
Edward Lloyd, the obscure coffee-man, left his name to 
a great insurance corporation and to world-famous 
steamship lines. That he founded a flourishing news- 
paper and publishing business as well was directly due to 
his own initiative, and marks him out as a man of force 
and originality. He published his own paper, the first 
Lloyd's News, in 1696, and was thus among the first, if 
not actually the first, to print a daily paper which ran 
for any length of time. To understand the conditions 
of publication at the end of the seventeenth century it 
is necessary to reconstruct the circumstances, and an 
attempt has already been made to depict the part played 
by the coffee-houses in the life of the time. To their 
social and mercantile aspect must be added a third. They 
were the clearing houses of news, and the forerunners 
of the modern advertising agency. Advertisements 
of the time contain many references to coffee-houses 
as the places to which applicants should give informa- 
tion about runaway slaves, or lost or stolen articles. 
They were also the auction rooms of the day. 

The newspaper Press of the time was in a very 
embryonic stage. It had only just passed from the 

control of the savage restrictions imposed by Charles II, 

193 N 
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under penalties of the pillory, whipping, imprisonment, 
fines, and transportation. One daring editor had indeed 
suffered the extreme penalty of hanging, drawing, and 
quartering. There was a sheet called the City Mercury , 
which had been running for some time, and the Postboy , 
published in 1695, which lasted only a few days. The 
official paper was the London Gazette , but that appears 
to have been devoted principally to Court and Govern- 
ment 'announcements, as it is to-day. Macaulay, the 
historian, had a very poor opinion of the official news- 
paper at that time. He writes : 

The London Gazette came out on Mondays and Thursdays, 
but now and for a long time past, on Tuesdays and Fridays. The 
contents generally were a royal proclamation ; two or three Tory 
addresses ; notices of two or three promotions ; an account of a 
skirmish between the Imperial troops and the Janissaries on the 
Danube ; a description of a highwayman ; an announcement of a 
grand cock-fight between two persons of honour ; and an adver- 
tisement offering a reward for a strayed dog. The whole made 
up two pages of moderate size. Whatever was communicated was 
in the most meagre and formal style. Sometimes indeed, when 
the Government was disposed to gratify the public curiosity 
respecting an important transaction, a broadside was put forth 
giving fuller details than could be found in the Gazette ; but 
neither the Gazette, nor any supplementary broadside printed 
by authority, ever contained any intelligence which it did not suit 
the purposes of the Court to publish. The most important 
Parliamentary debates, the most important State trials recorded 
in our history, were passed over in profound silence. 

The newspapers were mostly single sheets, often 
printed on coarse, brownish paper very like that used for 
wrapping tea and sugar. Sometimes a whole page was 
left blank for the purchaser to add his own comments, 
and thus become his own “London Correspondent” for 
friends in the country. “In the capital”, as Macaulay 
says, “the coffee-houses supplied in some measure the 
place of a journal, and thither Londoners flocked, as the 
Athenians of old flocked to the market-place, to hear 
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whether there was any news.” The coffee-houses 
became regular information bureaux. Steele, in the 
Tatler , in 1710, describes the scene in Lloyd’s : 

This coffee-house [he said], being provided with a pulpit 
for auctions, it was the custom on the first coming in of news to 
order a youth, who officiates as the Kidney (waiter) of the coffee- 
house, to get into the pulpit, and read every paper with a loud 
and distinct voice, while the whole audience are sipping their 
respective liquors. 

By 1695 Lloyd’s coffee-house had become a recognized 
centre for seafaring men, and the merchants and brokers 
which stood for the chief news agencies. There are signs 
of business enterprise in Lloyd's News , No. 61, of January 
19, 1697, which states that 

all gentlemen, merchants, or others, who are desirous to have 
this news in a whole sheet of paper, for to write their private 
concerns in, or other intelligence for the country, may be 
supply’d with them done upon very good paper, for a penny a 
sheet, at Lloyd’s coffee-house in Lombard Street. 

It is of interest that the first public mention of 
Lloyd’s Coffee-House appears in an advertisement in the 
London Gazette of February 18-21, 1688-9, which runs : 

Stolen the 10th Instant, from Edward Bransby in Darby, five 
Watches, One was a Pin Case, and a Silver Box, with a Silver Dyal 
Plate, hours cut upon Harts, it was a five Wheel Chain, the Watch 
Mater’s Name was Wilkins of Leicester ; the second was a plain 
Silver Box, with a Glass, the Dyal had a pot of flowers, the Maker’s 
name was William Corder in Darby; the third had a Silver Box 
with a close Silver Case, a Dyal Plate with the day of the Month ; 
the fourth had a Silver Box and Pin Case, many of the Pins being 
come out, so that the Brass was seen ; The fifth Watch had a 
Silver Box and Pin Case, long hours of the Dyal Plate, and frosted. 
It was a 5 Wheel Chain Watch ; Supposed to be taken by a middle 
sized man, having black curled Hair, Pockholes in his Face, wearing 
an old Brown Riding Coat, and a black Bever Hat. Whoever 
gives Notice of them at Mr. Edward Lloyd’s Coffee-house in 
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Tower-street, or to Mr. Edward Bransby in Darby as above, shall 
have a Guinea Reward. 


In October of the same year the London Gazette 
contained the following notice : 

Run away from Captain John Bradyl, a Tawny-Moor about 
20 years of age, bow legged, with a light colour’d coat, a white 
Wastecoat, and a pair of Shammy Breeches. Whoever gives 
notice of him at the aforesaid Captain’s House on Rotherhithe- 
Wall, or at Mr. Lloyd’s Coffee-House in Tower-street, shall have 
20s. Reward, and their Charges. 

In November there is yet another advertisement re- 
lating to a runaway slave : 

One Thomas Baker, aged 16 years, slender, of a fresh colour, 
lank brown hair, and small legs, servant to a Commander of a 
Ship. Whoever brings him to Lloyd’s Coffee-House in Tower- 
Street shall have a good Reward. 

A few months later still another notice appears : 

Run from on Ship-board a negro named Will, aged about 22 ; 
he had a grey suit, and speaks English well. Whoever secures him, 
and gives notice to Mr. Lloyd at his Coffee-House in Tower Street, 
London, shall have a Guinea Reward. 

These advertisements, typical of many, not only 
afford an insight into the life of the time, but indicate 
that the Coffee-House was already becoming familiar as 
a resort for the seafaring community. Lloyd’s establish- 
ment, in particular, appears to have been regarded as 
the most likely spot for the notification of runaway 
slaves, for as late as 1703 the Postman tells its readers that 
information should be given at Lloyd’s of 

a negro maid, aged about sixteen years, named Bess, having 
on a striped stuff Wastecoat and Peticoat, is much pick’t with 
Small Pox, and hath lost a piece of her Left ear, speaks English 
well, ran away from her Master, Captain Benj Quelch, on Tuesday, 
the 8th December* 
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An amusing side of the advertising business of the 
coffee-houses is their close relation with the flourishing 
trade in quack medicines, pills, syrups, and other 
remedies. This form of business developed to a 
remarkable degree during the eighteenth century, and 
forms a well-recognized feature of the social life of the 
time. The ancestors of the patent medicines of our 
own day, many of them among the largest advertisers, 
led the way in what was then a new departure. Lloyd’s 
chief connection was with the shipping and mercantile 
community, but his establishment came into the picture 
in relation with, at any rate, one instance of a quack pill 
vendor. Overtures were made to him by a certain 
Mogson, the proprietor of a pill for which unusual 
virtues were claimed, with a view to using Lloyd’s 
Coffee-House, which had just been transferred to 
Lombard Street, as a centre for their sale. 

The sequel throws a vivid light on the business 
methods of the time. A Mrs. Katherine Anderson, the 
proprietor of a rival pill, accused Mogson of attempting 
to steal her trade by a spurious imitation. The incensed 
lady published a circular condemning her competitors in 
the outspoken phrases of the period. After setting forth 
the grounds of her complaint, it continued : 

Nay, so little truth is in his assertions, that in March last, he 
himself did meet with me at Mr. Lloyd’s Coffee-House in Lom- 
bard Street, and desired him to vend my pills there, but since 
then he had trick’d him and me both, which can and may perhaps 
be made appear in as publick a manner, as he hath made himself 
a Lyar to the view of the world. 

We are not told the outcome of this rivalry between 
the pill-vendors, but the incident is of interest as one 
of the early mentions of Lloyd’s. 

One excerpt from Lloyd's News , No. 20, and dated 
October 15, 1696, illustrates conditions in Belgium, and 
the doings of the whole of Europe at the latter end of 
the seventeenth century : 
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Ghent, October 17. The French Troops under the Mareschal 
Villeroy have plundered all the Churches near Bruges, carried away 
the Bells, broke all the Windows, and cut down all the Hedges 
and Trees in the open Countrey ; and the Damage they have done 
to the Churches as also to the Cloisters in the Abby of Ouden- 
burgh, is computed at 10,000 Gilders. On Sunday and Monday 
last 9 Regiments of Horse came into Garrison here. The Elector 
of Bavaria hath refused to grant Pasports to divers Ships bound 
to this Countrey with Wine and other French Commodities. 

Amsterdam, October 19. Letter of the nth instant from 
Arch-Angel Advise, That 7 English Ships arrived there, who 
upon Notice that several French Men of War were Cruising about 
Shotland, changed their Course and Steered between Shotland 
and the Orchades. Letters of the 6th instant from St. Maloe 
advise, That the main reason of the hasty return of Monsieur 
Renault with his Squadron from the West-Indies was because he 
had lost about half his men by a Sickness which raged among them, 
and most of the rest were sick ; so that if he had tarried longer he 
must have left his Ships behind him for want of Men to bring 
them home ; besides which Squadron there are 3 Men of War come 
to an Anchor in the Road of Rochell, which are believed to be 
the Ships of Monsieur de Genes from the South Sea. 

Rome, September 29. The Pope hath privately ordered 
Troops and Arms to be sent to the Frontiers of the Ecclesiastick 
State, that he may be provided against all that may happen in case 
a Neutrality should not be accepted of or finished in Italy. The 
Resident of Savoy had this Week another Audience of the Pope, 
who received him with all the marks of an extraordinary Affection ; 
and declared himself extremely pleased with the Conduct of the 
Duke his Master, who had already obliged Italy with the dawnings 
of a Peace. 

Falmouth, October 10. On the 28th past put into this Port 
the Duke of Bavaria, of and for Os tend, and sailed again this 
Morning for Cork. Yesterday His Majesties Ship Trident arrived 
here with 2 Coasters under her Convoy from Plimouth ; as also 
His Majesties Ship Dunwich in 5 days from Milford, where she 
left the 10 sail of ships that arrived there from Berbadoes, with 
the Childs-Play their Convoy. Last Night sailed hence His 
Majesties Ship Folly, with 3 or 4 Coasters for Mounts-Bay. The 
Groin Pacquet Boat is just now going to sail for Corunna. 

Plimouth, October 11. Yesterday the Mercury Advice- 
Boat sailed hence to Cruise on the French Coast, and the 
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Intelligence-Brigantine to the Westward. On the 9th arrived 
here the Chester-Frigate with 2 Mast-Ships for our Docks. 

Cowes, October 12. Yesterday and this Morning several 
of the outward-bound Ships which lay in this Road sailed for 
Spithead to join their Convoys, being advised they will sail sud- 
denly. This Morning came into this Road His Majesties Ship 
Pendennis, Capt. Arden Commander, from Norway ; whence he 
came in Company of the Chester who is at Plimouth ; and several 
others of this Fleet are put into Portsmouth, being Laden with 
Masts and Store ; for the King’s Yard. 

Portsmouth, October 13. Yesterday-Morning sailed hence 
for their station to Cruise His Majesties Ships the Boyne, Newark, 
Chichester, Restoration, Expedition, Mary, and Hampton- 
Court ; with the Griffin and St. Vincent-Fireships. In the 
Afternoon arrived at Spithead His Majesties Ship Pendennis, and 
under her Convoy 5 Mast-Ships for this Place ; another called 
the Black Cock is supposed to be put into Studland-Bay, being 
put from her Anchors on the back of the Wight. The Masters 
report, That the Chester-Frigate with 2 other Mast-Ships were 
passed by for Plimouth. In the Evening His Majesties Ship 
Barlington came into the Harbour in order to clean and refit. 
This morning sailed hence for Spithead His Majesties Ship Fore- 
sight. Yesterday Afternoon Reer-Admiral Nevil ordered the 
Isabella- Yacht into the Harbour in order to take on Board the 
Presents designed for the Governments of Argeirs, Tripoly and 
Tunis. 

Yarmouth, October 12. Since my last there hath passed 
through our Roads between 20 or 30 Sail of Light Colliers and 
Coasters to the Northward. The Solbay-Frigate and the Gallies 
Milford and Sheerness (our 3 Fishing Convoys) are now in this 
Road. 

Harwich, October 13. Last Friday in the Night the Patience 
from Norway ran on shore upon the Maine at the back of the Fort, 
and is not yet got off ; she is Laden with Timber and hath 6 foot 
Water in hold ; and J tis hoped by the Spring-Tides now approaching 
she may be got off. The Wind being contrary all the Pacquet- 
Boats are on this side ; and 2 Mails for Holland remain on shore. 

Gravesend, October 13. A Suedish Ship called the Hope of 
Riga lately ran on Ground upon the Red Sand, and being in great 
Distress the Master and all the Seamen deserted her ; she lost 
her Rudder and had several foot of water in her hold ; notwith- 
standing the Men belonging to the Chatham Man of War went 
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on board, got her off, and with the Cable steered her within 
a Mile of this Place. r 

London October 15. I mentioned lately in my Paper that 2 
English Men of War had taken a French Men of War, a Merchant 
Ship and 4 Barks ; the Men of War were the Coventry Capt. Mix- 
ture Commander, and the Glocester Capt. Poulton Commander; 
who finding at Smirna that the other 'Turkey-Ships came not 
from Scanderoon made a short Cruise, in which they had that good 
Success. 

Yesterday was a Discourse upon the Exchange, That a Hurri- 
cane had happened in the West-Indies and done abundance of 
Damage, but the Account I find comes so round about that it 
is not relied on. 

In mine of the 10th I gave you the Abstract of a Letter from 
Berbadoes, wherein I omitted telling you what Lading the Ship 
had in her ; but among other Goods there was a great quantity 
of Deal-boards ; and whereas I said she lay 11 Weeks under Water, 
it is only meant she was sunk so low that the Water ran over her, 
and could sink no lower being buoyed up by her Lading. The 
Relation is again Reprinted, and referred to me to justifie the 
truth of it ; but I know not by whom, for it was done without my 
being privie to it. 

Lloyd's News came to a sudden end with its seventy- 
sixth number, and for a cause that on the face of it 
appears to be trivial unless other circumstances are 
appreciated. In this issue, dated February 23, 1697, 
there appeared a note stating that the House of Lords 
had “received a Petition from the Quakers that they 
may be freed from all offices”. The rest, so far as 
Edward Lloyd is concerned, is silence. The only clue 
to what happened is given by an issue of the Protestant 
Mercury , a paper published under Government influence. 

Whereas [it says] in Lloyd's News, of the 23rd instant, it was 
inserted that the House of Lords received a Petition from the 
Quakers that they may be freed from all Offices which, being 
groundless and a mistake, he was desired to rectifie it in his next ; 
but returned for answer, it was added by the Printer, and that he 
would Print no more at present. 
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Such, a serious step as the total cessation of publica- 
tion was no doubt due to something more than mere 
pique at a correction, but Lloyd himself has left no 
record. It is an interesting speculation whether this is 
the first recorded use of the proverbial “printer’s error”, 
that standby of so many editors since that time. It is . 
possible that some form of hand-written news-letter 
circulated in the Coffee-House in the subsequent years, 
but nothing is heard of any further publication for nearly 
three decades. Meanwhile the proprietorship of the 
coffee-house had passed out of the circle of Lloyd’s 
family, and the Master of 1728 was Thomas Jemson, 
who comes in only as a distant connection by marriage 
with the last member of the original Lloyd family. A 
serious dispute had arisen between the news-writers and 
the coffee-men, in which each side assailed the other by 
pamphlet in the vigorous and highly descriptive language 
of the day. In the outcome the coffee-men, prompted 
by the shipping interests and perhaps by Underwriters 
as well, decided to have a paper of their own devoted 
chiefly to shipping and kindred matters. Thus Lloyd’s 
List came into being in 1734. It has continued an un- 
interrupted career ever since, and is, with the exception 
of the London Gazette, the oldest London paper with 
an unbroken record. 

Unfortunately all the early copies of Lloyd’s List 
have been lost. The oldest, so far as is known, is in the 
possession of Lloyd’s, and is No. $60, dated Friday, 
January 2, 1740. It is a single sheet of the same size 
as the original Lloyd’s News, measuring 12 inches by 
yi inches. It contains on the front page the London 
rates of exchange on a number of foreign markets, the 
prices of stocks, Government annuities, and of gold and 
silver. The price of cochineal, which was largely dealt 
in at the sales at Lloyd’s Coffee-House, takes a prominent 
place. Lottery tickets are also quoted. Below the lists 
of prices are items of news relative to the payment of 
certain dividends and the opening of transfer books. 
Shares of both the London Assurance and the Royal 
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Exchange Assurance Corporations are quoted. The 
whole of the back of the sheet is taken up with the 
“Marine List”, giving sailings and arrivals for the 
principal ports. Immediately under the title and date 
of the paper is the following notice : 

This list, which was formerly publish’d once a week, will now 
continue to be publish’d every Tuesday and Friday, with the 
addition of the Stocks, Course of Exchange, etc. Subscriptions 
are taken in at Three Shillings per Quarter, at the Bar of Lloyd's 
Coffee-House in Lombard Street. Such gentlemen as are willing 
to encourage this undertaking shall have them carefully deliver’d 
according to their Directions. 

Some years after this issue an addition was made 
of the time of high-water at London Bridge “from 
Mr. Flamstead’s correct Tide Table”. This is presum- 
ably John Flamstead, the friend of Isaac Newton and 
the first Astronomer Royal. The appearance of the 
whole publication answers more closely to the description 
of a list than a newspaper, although it developed into a 
regular newspaper form as time went on. 

It is evident that the Master or Committee responsible 
for the production possessed a journalistic flair. They 
recognized the importance of early and accurate news. 
Steps were taken to ensure that the Coffee-House received 
the first news of shipping affairs, and the arrangements 
made show considerable enterprise. It was not difficult 
to establish correspondents at the ports who would 
forward information of other happenings of shipping 
interest. The obvious thing to do was for Lloyd’s 
Coffee-House to establish its own news service, but there 
is no record of the date at which this was begun. We find 
the scheme in full working order in 1788, when the 
Master of the Coffee-House had an arrangement with the 
Postmaster General by which lists of sailings, arrivals, 
and casualties were sent by a number of correspondents 
direct to the General Post Office, the messages bearing 
the word “Lloyd’s” in the corner. Sent post free, they 
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were opened at the Post Office, from which they were 
collected by a messenger from the Coffee-House. For 
this privilege the Master of the Coffee-House paid £200 
a year, which was counted among the perquisites divided 
between the Secretary of the Post Office and the Con- 
troller General of the Inland Department. The pay- 
ment was discontinued in 1792. . It was made a part of 
the arrangement that the lists should be posted in the 
Coffee-House for public use, as well as published* in the 
paper. The . virtual monopoly of shipping intelligence 
no doubt gave Lloyd’s a very valuable advertisement, 
which was fully deserved. The service grew from small 
beginnings until, in 1792, there were thirty-two corre- 
spondents sending news from twenty-eight ports. 

All this time the concentration of shipping news at 
Lloyd’s Coffee-House was consolidating its position as 
the centre of marine underwriting. In this way it 
admirably fulfilled a need of the age, for the business 
was rapidly increasing with our growing supremacy at 
sea. Thanks to its efficient news organization, Lloyd's 
List of the day was able to claim several journalistic 
“scoops”. It became the custom of the Admiralty to 
send early news to Lloyd’s of victories at sea, and they 
reciprocated in kind, for there is the famous instance of 
the Coffee-House sending the first news of Admiral 
Vernon’s victory in 1740. An account of this “scoop” 
appeared in the Gentleman' s Magazine . 

Mr. Baker [it says], Master of Lloyd’s Coffee House in Lombard 
Street, waited on Sir Robert Walpole, with the news of Admiral 
Vernon’s taking Porto Bello. This was the first account received 
thereof and, proving true, Sir Robert was pleased to order him a 
handsome present. Mr. Baker had his letter of advice by the 
Titchfield, Capt. Gardener from Jamaica, who sail’d from thence 
with the Triumph, Capt. Renton, and got to Dover a Day before 
him. 


From 1739 to 1745 the war with France and Spain 
is reflected in many interesting paragraphs in the early 
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copies of Lloyd's List. It was the so-called “war of 
Jenkin’s Ear”, from its ostensible origin in a tale of torture 
bp the Spaniards told before the Bar of the House of 
Commons by Jenkins, a merchant captain, who produced 
in evidence an ear which the Spaniards had cut off. 
The enthusiasm of the trading classes for the war was a 
protest against the restrictions on trade with the Spanish 
Colonies. Much against his will, Sir Robert Walpole 
was forced into this war by popular outcry, and when 
peals of bells and bonfires celebrated the outbreak of the 
war Walpole exclaimed, “They may ring their bells 
now, but soon they will be wringing their hands !” 

The seas swarmed with privateers, and every trading 
voyage was an adventure. Tremendous risks were taken, 
because ships frequently broke convoy in the race to 
capture early markets, and the practice was encouraged 
by the fact that insurance of ships was rapidly becoming 
a recognized business. From Lloyd's List you can 
picture the numerous losses which soon brought the 
mercantile community to “wringing their hands.” In 
January 1740 we read, “The Gothick Lyon, Moreen, on 
her passage from Leghorn to Marseilles was attack’d by 
two Spanish privateers off Thoulon, and in the engage- 
ment blew up and all on board perish’d”. In February 
the “Charles and Molly, Porier, from Cork to Phila- 
delphia, was taken by a Spanish Privateer”. Ships were 
captured and taken to St. Sebastian, Vigo, Figueras. 
The privateers even operated close to the Scilly Isles. 
In the same month “the Elizabeth, Harmen, from the 
Canary Islands for Dunkirt, was taken by a Sellee-man 
near Oratava, the Captain and Crew escaping in their 
boat”. 

On occasion ships were captured in batches. One 
report reads : 

A sloop, supposed to be the Britannia, Dent, from Cork to 
Genoa, with Pilchards ; a ship from London for New York in 
Ballast ; one with Wool and Wax from Barbary ; Telemachus, 
Austen, from Leghorn, with Oil for London ; one with Pitch and 
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Tar from New England ; the Carbonier, Pike, from Pool for New- 
foundland, with 45 Fishermen on board, were all taken near the 
Channel by Two Spanish Privateers and carried into St. Sebastian. 

Fortunately the record is not an uninterrupted story 
of disaster, for there are captures as well as losses. 
“Commodore Anson,” we read, “is arrived at Spithead 
with 200 men, and has brought with him an Acapulco 
Ship, which has on board One Million Dollars ; • she is 
computed worth ^500,000.” This was in 1744, follow- 
ing Lord GeDrge Anson’s cruise in the Centurion in the 
Spanish Main. There is a story very typical of the 
fighting spirit of the age, telling how 

A small vessel from Yarmouth for Rotterdam, of 2 carriages 
and 4 Swivel guns, 5 Men and a Boy, Richard Hornby, Master 
was attack’d on the Coast of Holland, by a French Privateer of 
10 guns and 70 men. They engaged four Hours, and repuls’d 
the French in three several attempts to board her ; at last a lucky 
shot from the brave Yarmouth men set fire to the Privateers’ 
Powder Room, and blew her and her Crew into the air. 

Among the interesting collection of records and 
relics at Lloyd’s is a photograph of an issue of Lloyd's 
List of July I, 1755, which once formed part of a 
composite pad of paper used for lining the walls of a 
house in Antwerp. It was found when the old house 
was being demolished. Several layers of wallpaper 
were removed from the walls, and beneath them as a 
lining was a layer of old copies of Lloyd's List. 

A break occurred in the continuity of Lloyd's 
List at the time of the great secession of 1769. 
When the more sedate party of underwriters and 
merchants moved to Pope’s Head Alley they took with 
them the paper, which they called New Lloyd's List . 
For a time there was a sharp struggle between the 
organizers of New Lloyd's , both for the coffee-house 
business and goodwill, and for the ownership of the 
paper ! The two Lists , like the two coffee-houses, ran 
in opposition for a few years, but the new element was 
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stronger than the old. There appears to have been no 
clear-cut distinction between the new List and the old. 
Notices in certain issues point to the rivalry, each side 
claiming exclusive publication of the shipping news and 
the course of exchange, but within a few years the New 
Lloyd’s List held the field. The removal to the Royal 
Exchange in 1744 started a new era. We hear little more 
of the Coffee-House as such. It is supposed to have come 
to an end in 1785, but the old name clung to the quarters 
at the Royal Exchange. Even till as recently as December 
1918 the Post Office Daily List was addressed to Lloyd’s 
Coffee-House, Royal Exchange, E.C. 

The progress of time brought further changes to 
Lloyd’s List. In 1837 the competition of another paper, 
the Shipping Gazette, began to make itself felt. To meet 
the situation the List was much enlarged, being published 
daily as an evening paper. Shipping advertisements were 
included for the first time in 1854. In 1872 the title 
was changed to Lloyd’s List and Commercial Daily 
Chronicle, and in 1774 it was amalgamated with its rival 
as Lhe Shipping Gazette and Lloyd’s List. For a time it 
was produced under contract, but in 1914 Lloyd’s took 
over both the editing and printing. As Lloyd’s List and 
Shipping Gazette, published daily, it now stands as the 
predominant shipping paper. 

During the temporary exile from the Royal Exchange 
between the fire and the rebuilding an important piece 
of work was set on foot. The method of posting and filing 
shipping intelligence was reorganized. In 1838 a member 
of the Committee, Mr. James Bischoff, set himself the 
task of compiling the famous Index to Lloyd’s List, whereby 
the movements and circumstances of ships all over the 
world can be traced. Previously it had been necessary 
to hunt through the files of Lloyd’s List to get together a 
connected story of the movements of any vessel. Mr. 
Bischoff arranged the names of vessels in alphabetical 
order, and set against each the dates in which their 
departures, speakings, arrivals, or casualties were men- 
tioned in the List. Two big volumes laid the foundations 
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of this indispensable work, and it was ordered that “they 
be kept in the Reading Room and posted daily”. 

It is not surprising that this index has now become an 
essential part of Lloyd’s organization of information. In 
view of its obvious importance it may be remarked that 
it did not come into existence until more than a century 
had passed since the formation of Lloyd’s. The Index 
grew to thirteen large volumes each year, and is now 
kept by an elaborate card-filing system instituted by 
Admiral Sir Edward Inglefield when Secretary to 
Lloyd’s. 

The first Index was a relatively simple record, giving 
first the name of the ship and the captain and then in 
vertical ruled columns the dates of the various entries in 
the List. Later it was carried out in more detailed fashion 
with arrivals posted in black, sailings and speakings in 
red, and references to other paragraphs in blue. It is not 
without a thrill that you scan the entries relating to such 
disasters as that of the Titanic. The passing of twenty 
years has made it history for this generation, and perhaps 
only a dim memory for those old enough at the time to 
appreciate its horror. Yet it was one of the greatest 
sea calamities of all time. Here in the Index in matter- 
of-fact figures are entries in which we can read between 
the lines the story of this colossal disaster. There is the 
sailing from Southampton entered in red, then a number 
of arrivals in black, and two “speakings” by wireless 
entered in red. Silence for three days, and there follow 
two messages from New York, headed with the ominous 
words “collision with iceberg”. Two entries in blue 
on the following day, with the one word “foundered”. 
Those which follow relate to subsequent paragraphs. 
Thus, briefly, is told a story of tragedy unique in the 
annals of the sea. 

Lloyd’s Daily Index is one of the several publications 
issued by the Corporation. As a weekly it was founded 
in 1880. It gives an alphabetical list of ocean-going 
merchant vessels of all nationalities, with their latest 
positions. Lloyd’s Loading List is a weekly publication 
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containing a list of vessels loading in the United Kingdom 
and some of the ilearer Continental ports for all parts of 
the world, and an alphabetical list of all vessels outward 
and homeward bound with their positions, and Customs 
reports of the chief United Kingdom ports. Every 
Wednesday a Weekly Shipping Summary is published of 
the positions of all vessels throughout the world, grouped 
in geographical areas. This also contains reports of marine 
casualties, weather and navigation and markets. Lloyd’s 
List Law Reports and Lloyds Weekly Casualty Reports 
are publications dealing with the more technical side of 
shipping, but indispensable to those engaged in the in- 
dustry. Lloyd’s Calendar , published every November, 
is a substantial volume of 800 pages. It is a complete 
year-book and guide for all connected with shipping, and 
is the kind of book one can imagine every ship’s officer 
keeping close at hand. It is a mine of information 
regarding such matters as navigation, salvage, general 
average, shipping Acts, and law cases, and all the many 
tables and statistics needed by seamen and shipowners. 

Probably not many people know that the foundation 
of The Times, the leading British newspaper, is indirectly 
due to Lloyd’s. Little did Edward Lloyd think, when he 
founded his own newspaper at the end of the seventeenth 
century, what a train of events he started. It appears 
that the original founder of The Times, John Walter, 
was a coal merchant who underwrote his own ships and 
cargoes in accordance with the practice of the time. He 
became a Member of Lloyd’s, and was successful for 
some years, but apparently suffered heavy losses in the 
war period of 1780. In his own words he was “weighed 
down, in common with about half of those who were 
engaged in the protection of property, by the host of 
foes this nation had to combat in the American War”. 
He had to give up underwriting, but he was held in such 
repute by his creditors that he was allowed to settle his 
own affairs, and to keep some of his property, including 
his house in Red Lion Square. An attempt to find a 
post under the Government proved fruitless, and in search 
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for some means of livelihood he set up a printing business 
in Printing House Square. 

One of his experiments was the introduction of a new 
system of type-setting called “logotype”, in which the 
words in more frequent use were set in one unit instead 
of by separate letters.- For some time he was the printer 
of Lloyd's List , to which no doubt his previous connection 
with Lloyd’s gave him an introduction. In 1785 he 
started a newspaper called The Examiner and Times, but 
its success led, others to copy the title, and the paper was 
brought out under the now familiar name of The Times. 
It is a surmise, but no more, that some of Walter’s 
creditors among Members of Lloyd’s may have assisted 
him with capital in starting his business, in which event 
the connection of Lloyd’s with the origin of The Timet 
is very evident. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Lloyd’s and communications 

The necessity for rapid communications — Nathan Meyer Rothschild- 
Early post messages — The mail coach — The introduction of the 
semaphore system — The electric telegraph — Cables — The Great 
Eastern — Wireless — Agents — Signal stations. 

One of the most striking side issues in the history of 
Lloyd’s is its influence on the development of communica- 
tion. It has already been seen how the growth of Lloyd’s 
is related to our commercial and maritime history and 
with the growth of naval power. It has also played a 
great part in increasing the efficiency and rapidity of 
communication, not only by steps taken to encourage 
official measures, but by the establishment of its own 
Agents and signal stations. In the previous chapter is 
described how Edward Lloyd, an early appreciator of the 
value of news, established his own paper. It can be 
understood that as the business of insurance developed 
at Lloyd’s the importance of early news became increas- 
ingly realized. The risks of undertaking insurance 
business are increased when knowledge of events affecting 
the risk is partial or incomplete, and the man in posses- 
sion of exclusive knowledge stands in a very favour- 
able position when anything like a gambling risk is in 
question. 

The necessity for rapid and accurate communication 
and the danger arising from its absence are illustrated 
by the celebrated case of a certain ambassador who was 
reputed to have insured £30,000 against the capture of 
Minorca in the year 1755, while all the time he had in his 
pocket the advice that it was taken. When news travelled 
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slowly, and was often unreliable when it finally arrived, 
the possession of information gave a position of undue 
advantage to the unscrupulous, even if it was not carried 
to the lengths of absolute fraud. Even in modern days, 
with all the benefits of rapid and easy communication 
by post, telegraph, cable, and wireless, it is often astonish- 
ing how false rumours will gain ground and wrong 
impressions p^ssist. If any emphasis were needed of 
the risks run by Underwriters in the early days' it is 
afforded by the whimsical account in Pepys ’ Diary of 
how he missed -taking advantage of a piece of exclusive 
knowledge. He writes : 

Nov. 23rd. 1664. Up & to Alderman Blackwell’s where Sir 
W. Rider, by appointment, met us to consult about the insuring 
of our hempe ship from Archangel. . . . Back to the Coffee- 
house, and then to the ’Change, where Sir W. Rider & I did bid 
1 5 per cent, premium, and 1 5 more to be abated in case of losse, 
which he did not think fit without order to give . . . called at 
the Coffee-house, and there by a great accident hear that our 
ship is safe come to Newcastle. With this news I went like an 
asse, presently to Alderman Blackwell & told him of it. . . . 
Now what an opportunity had I to have concealed this & seemed 
to have made an insurance Sc got £100 with the least trouble Sc 
danger in the whole world. This troubles me to think that I 
should be so oversoon. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the applica- 
tion of exclusive knowledge was the achievement of 
Nathan Meyer Rothschild, perhaps the most remarkable 
financial genius the world has seen. He began in modest 
fashion as a dealer in money, but soon removed from 
Manchester to London, with his capital increased from 
j£ 8 o to .£200,000. As a large-scale speculator on the 
Stock Exchange he had no rival. He realized the import- 
ance of early information for his purposes, and established 
an intelligence system of his own. At the height of his 
operations the Napoleonic wars were in progress, and the 
fact that he was able to get news a day or two in advance 
of anybody else gave him unequalled power on the Stock 
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Exchange. Lloyd’s system of intelligence had attained 
a high degree of "efficiency, but if, on occasion, Lloyd’s 
was in advance of the Government, so Rothschild was in 
advance of Lloyd’s ! He established agents all over the 
Continent, and by means of specially trained carrier 
pigeons was able to receive his reports long in advance of 
news by the ordinary, channels. His great achievement 
was his post-haste return to England with the knowledge 
of Wellington’s victory at Waterloo. At great personal 
risk he had actually witnessed the battle. No sooner was 
he sure of the victory than he set out for England, sparing 
no cost or pains for the sake of speed. In an open boat 
he braved the dangers of a stormy Channel. He was in 
London well in advance of the official messengers. For 
more than twenty-four hours he was the only man in 
England who held the secret of the great victory which 
altered the whole course of European history. 

This knowledge he used to such effect on the Stock 
Exchange that it is said he made a clear million sterling 
owing to the work of that twenty-four hours. 

When Lloyd’s began the whole method of com- 
munication in the country was of the most primitive 
kind. In early communities efficient means of com- 
munication was considered a convenience but not a 
necessity. It was only with gradual increase of all the 
ramifications of trade, and especially of foreign trade, 
that the need for posts and telegraphs became urgent. 
Very primitive communities have their own methods, 
and to this day the throb of the bush telegraph, the 
uncanny signal code beaten out on drums or tom-toms, 
is often a source of wonder to white people for its effici- 
ency in conveying messages. The runner on foot or 
the horseman constituted the earliest post. Beacon 
fires roused a countryside at the threat of danger, men 
in each district being appointed to light these on the 
prominent hilltops. The ringing of the church bells 
assembled the citizens in a town. The old mar iners 
had their own means of signalling. Sails of different 
colours would sometimes indicate their errand. The 
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Greeks in their war vessels had a method of signalling by 
reflected light on a shield, a land of early heliograph. 

In those times on land were thick forests and great 
sweeps of grass traversed only by paths and neglected 
cart-tracks imprinted by the continual passage of man. 
Then came the Romans, the great road-builders. They 
were the pioneers of a new era of communication, and 
opened up possibilities of travel never before dreamed of. 
The Roman roads were so solidly built that they have 
been described as “a wall built in a ditch” ; it was actual 
building, not merely a flattening of the surface. 

Few aspects of the conditions of life in the Middle 
Ages and up to the nineteenth century are more astonish- 
ing than the deterioration of roads. Accounts by 
travellers and historians all bear testimony to the deplor- 
able state of the roads in this country during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Deeply rutted, 
with huge holes, deep with powdery dust in summer 
and dangerous quagmires in winter, the nature of the 
roads made travelling an adventure and a hazard. 
Wheeled traffic did not come into vogue to any great 
extent until after Elizabeth’s reign. There were only 
twenty hackney carriages in London even in 1625, in the 
reign of James I. Broken axles and upsets were an 
almost inevitable accompaniment to any journey. Village 
communities were so completely isolated for long periods 
that a writer tells of the girls living in the big country- 
houses “squealing for joy” when their coach overturned, 
as a relief from the monotonous dullness of country life. 
In the North a journey of twenty-three miles in a day was 
considered very good going. Even as late as 1 772, when 
Lloyd’s was getting near its eminence, a writer talks of 
the road from London to Dover, in common with others, 
as “execrably vile”, swearing that it is “a prostitution of 
language to call them turnpikes”. 

Before 1784 mails were carried in bags by boys on 
post-horses. More than a century before a national 
system of internal letter and package posts had been 
set up throughout the country. It included a running 
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post between London and Edinburgh, “to go thither 
and come back again in six days”. Other posts con- 
nected up all the leading towns with one another and the 
capital. James I started a postal service for foreign 
letters, and gradually a network of posts was evolved to 
link up the country at home, as this measure was con- 
sidered likely to prove lucrative to the Royal Revenue. 
We know that in 1640 the postal arrangements became 
a service under the Secretary of State, as before that 
mail-carrying rights had been farmed out by the Govern- 
ment to the various private contractors who, in the good 
old days, had each carried on their own private services 
at their own private charges. 

By the time Lloyd’s came into existence there was 
a fairly good service of letters in and about London. 
The rate was a penny for a letter, and there were six or 
more daily service deliveries in the City both for letters 
and parcels, and four on the outskirts. A post-bag was 
carried daily between London and the largest provincial 
towns. Packet boats carried mails between this country 
and Ireland, Holland, France, and Flanders. Even these 
were often held up by contrary winds. The commanders 
often indulged in privateering or smuggling as a side-line, 
which pursuits were apt to cause further delays. Postage 
rates were heavy. It cost 9d. to send a letter to Paris, 
and the charge for one ounce was 2s. The inland charge 
in 1740 was 4d. for a single sheet, and 8d. for a double 
sheet. For the carriage of a letter weighing one ounce 
the charge was is. 4d. for any distance over eighty miles 
from London. It was half as much again to Edinburgh 
or Dublin. 

There was some improvement in services when mail 
coaches were introduced. In 1750 they rumbled away 
from La Belle Sauvage near Ludgate Hill at eight o’clock 
every night with an armed guard. They were timed to 
run at seven miles an hour, and the fare for passengers 
was fourpence a mile. The charge for a journey to 
Bristol was 33s. 4d. The trip took fourteen hours. 
Mail coaches also went from “The Swan With Two 
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Necks”, a celebrated hostelry in Lad Lane, which ran 
out of Gresham Street between Wood Street and Milk 
Street. Both the lane and the inn have long since 
disappeared. The stage coaches seen in different parts 
of London were described as being as numerous as 
were the wagons and hoys. A coach ran from London 
to Edinburgh once a month, taking sixteen days on the 
journey. All the coaches of that period were heavy, 
clumsy vehicles drawn by two to eight horses. ’ The 
first mail coach was introduced in 1784 by John Palmer 
of Bath, who devised a lighter type of coach. He was 
able to make the journey from Bath to London in one 
day instead of three. He took out a contract for mails 
with the Post Office, and thus originated the system of 
mail coaches, which later became famous. 

Not the least of the hindrances to free travel and 
communication was the risk of interference and robbery, 
or worse, by highwaymen. In 1715 the Bristol mail was 
robbed five times in five weeks. Speaking-trumpets were 
kept at the toll-gates to warn the keepers of other gates 
along the road that highwaymen were lurking in the 
vicinity. The appointment of an armed guard of a 
resolute character to each mail coach served very 
largely to put an end to attacks on the road. 

Every day a procession of sixteen mail coaches left 
the General Post Office in 1792. It was an event which 
always drew its crowd of interested onlookers. It was 
regarded as one of the sights of London, just as people 
now gather to witness the Changing of the Guard. The 
most important reform of the Post Office came from 
Rowland Hill in 1837, when he introduced the Penny 
Post. Already roads had been improved through the 
work of Telford and Macadam, and the mail service had 
been organized to work in relays, with the result that the 
speed of the mail coaches was increased from six to ten 
miles an hour. Then the first dispatch" of mails by 
railway was made, and the modern era was beginning. 
Complete reform of the Post Office became an urgent 
necessity ; rates of postage had been increased until the 
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average charge was 7d. for a letter. A single sheet from 
London to Birmingham cost 9d. The charge was 
doubled for any enclosure, even though the weight were 
less than half an ounce. Postage was collected by the 
postman on delivery, and all sorts of shifts and codes were 
devised by poor people unable to pay the heavy charges. 
Poor people used often to send an empty envelope, which 
was refused at the door, but was understood to mean 
“all Well”. Rowland Hill himself underlined words on 
newspapers, according to an agreed code. A line under 
the name of a Whig politician meant that, the sender was 
well ; a line under the name of a Tory meant that the 
sender was ill. 

Without question the greatest stride in the advance 
of communications was made with the invention of the 
electric telegraph. But the term “telegraph” had been in 
use before electric telegraphs, as we know them, were 
dreamed of. The first mechanical telegraphs were in 
the nature of semaphores ; the word itself does not imply 
electricity at all, but simply “writing at a distance”. 
It is an extension of the language of signs. The earliest 
telegraphs consisted generally of light or smoke signals, 
as known to the uncivilized races. A column of smoke 
ascending into still air can be interrupted at intervals 
by holding a blanket or some such obstruction across so 
as to form a code. This form of bush signalling is still 
familiar. At the time of the Border raids in the fifteenth 
century the Scottish Parliament passed an Act to legalize 
a method of signalling the approach of the English raiders 
intent on cattle or loot. If the English were sighted, one 
faggot should be lighted ; if they were coming near, two 
faggots were set ablaze ; three flaming faggots showed 
that they were in force ; and four stood for “S O S”, a 
kind of general alarm. 

George Washington, the great leader in the American 
War of Independence from 1775 to 1782, devised a very 
efficient day telegraph. It consisted of an upright pole 
stuck in the ground, and a crossbar, to which were 
attached a flag, a barrel, and a blanket. By arranging 
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these in different patterns it was possible to send fifty 
signals. The advantage of this ingenious telegraph was 
that it needed no elaborate equipment, because all 
the materials could be found in the Army stores or picked 
up in any farmhouse. The invention of the semaphore 
system of telegraph is attributed to two French school- 
boys named Chappe. They happened to be in different 
schools about a mile and a half apart, but with a clear 
view between their windows. They constructed a 
semaphore with pieces of wood by which they were able 
to send messages to each other in a code representing 
letters of the alphabet. The brothers perfected their 
invention at the time of the French Revolution, and 
were allowed by the Committee of Public Safety to erect 
a few experimental stations. 

Innovations were dangerous in that disturbed period, 
and the mob more than once attacked and demolished 
the stations. Nevertheless, a line of stations sprang up 
behind the Grand Army on its march into Germany, 
and brought back the news of the defeat of Conde in 
what was then considered miraculously short time. 
Fickle popular favour turned completely round, and the 
Chappe brothers were appointed official telegraphic 
engineers. Several lines of telegraphs were constructed 
from Paris to the frontiers. The system consisted of an 
upright post, surmounted by a swivelling cross-bar, at 
the ends of which were shorter bars, also on pivots. As 
many as two hundred and thirty-six separate signals 
could be made by this device. It was portable, cheap to 
construct, and could be turned to any point of the 
compass. It could be used at night by fixing lanterns 
along the main beam, and on the end vanes, to show the 
position. 

Models of the instrument were brought to England, 
but at that time nothing from France was acceptable 
here. Instead a clumsy and elaborate shutter semaphore 
was adopted. It was the invention of Lord George 
Murray, and consisted of a large square frame, containing 
six shutters pivoted at their centres, sojffiat they could be 
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shown flat or edgeways. The shutters were difficult to 
work in a wind, and were obscured by mist or fog. One 
example shows the deficiencies of the apparatus. A 
message came from Dover to London : “Wellington 
defeated . . .” when a slight fog stopped further 
communication. At the time the fear of invasion by 
Napoleon was a very real thing. Something like a panic 
ensued, funds slumped on the Stock Exchange, and the 
wildest rumours caused general alarm. Then the fog 
cleared and the rest of the message came through : 
“. . . the French at Salamanca”, putting an entirely 
different complexion on the situation. 

Many different forms of semaphore were tried. 
There was a suggestion for using the sails of a windmill 
for signalling, as there were many windmills in England 
at that time. Various arrangements of disks and triangles 
were constructed, but none of them proved of much 
practical value. The semaphore devised by Rear-Admiral 
Sir Home Popham was finally selected as the official 
system in this country. It had two semaphore arms, one 
at each side of an upright post, very much like the 
familiar railway signal-post. A line of these signal 
stations went from London to Plymouth and another to 
Greenwich. The noon hour signal was regularly trans- 
mitted from Greenwich to Plymouth ; and it is said 
that the answering signal was received back in forty-five 
seconds, which was a very creditable performance for a 
mechanical signalling device. A semaphore was in use 
on the roof of the Admiralty until 1 847, and they are still 
in use at coastguard stations and Lloyd’s signal stations. 

While the semaphore is used to-day on ships and shore 
stations, the electric telegraph inaugurated an entirely 
new era. It had been foreshadowed as long ago as 1753 
by the suggestion of using a separate wire for each letter 
of the alphabet. The current actuating each wire in 
turn would cause a movement by the attraction of 
corresponding letters on slips of paper at the receiving 
end, and thus enable words to be spelt out. The electric 
telegraph as known to-day is the result of a long series 
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of experiments from the early work of Oorsted in 1820? 
Cooke and Wheatstone in 1835, anc ^ that of Morse in 
1836, to the improvements of Lord Kelvin and others 
in more recent times. 

Lloyd's made their first arrangements for the tele- 
graph with the South-Western Railway in 1845, by which 
the Company forwarded messages of shipping casualties 
and arrivals from Southampton to Nine Elms. The 
first telegraph instrument was installed in the Merchants’ 
Room at the Royal Exchange in 1851. Two years later 
arrangements , were made with the Submarine and 
European Telegraph Company for messages to be 
forwarded three times a day from the principal Lloyd's 
Agents at British ports, with the Austrian Lloyd Agents 
at British ports, and with the Austrian Lloyd for the 
telegraphic news of casualties by way of Trieste from 
Lloyd’s Agent at Alexandria, covering news from India 
and the Far East. Lines belonging to the British and 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company and the Submarine 
Telegraph Company were brought directly into the 
Reading Room in 1857. All British and a large number 
of Continental ports were now linked up with Lloyd’s, but 
the next few years were to witness another step forward by 
the developments of submarine communications. 

It is easy to realize that any improvements in inland 
means of communication, however valuable in them- 
selves, only fulfilled part of their object without some 
means of sending messages overseas. Some system of 
rapid intercourse was necessary to keep in touch with 
shipping on long voyages. In the old sailing days a ship 
would set off and perhaps not be heard of for months or 
even years. Chances of speaking to a vessel at sea were 
remote ; a message given to a homeward-bound ship in a 
foreign port might take weeks or months on the way. 
The whole value of Lloyd’s system of communications, 
which has been improved from age to age, lay in speedy 
transmission of messages. 

Even the coming of the steamship, with its independ- 
ence on the vagaries of wind and weather, did not 
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altogether meet the needs of the case. At first they were 
slow and erratic. 'The fine sailing records of the clipper 
ships of the ’sixties and ’seventies were not beaten by 
steam for many years. Steamships of sorts had crossed 
the Atlantic early in the last century. In 18x9 the 
Savannan , built in New York, crossed to Liverpool. 
She was a hybrid kind of ship, for when she wanted to 
sail in earnest she shipped her paddles and depended on 
sail alone. The first steamship to make the western 
voyage was the wooden paddle-steamer . Sirius. She 
sailed from Cork in 1838, but four days, after she left 
the Great Western from London followed and docked in 
New York just a few hours later. The voyage took 
fourteen days, but it was the beginning of that contest 
for the Blue Ribbon of the Atlantic which brought 
forth the ocean greyhounds of later days. 

It was not until 1851 that the first submarine cable 
took shape. It was laid between Dover and Calais, and 
was a primitive affair of copper wire sheathed in gutta- 
percha. It provides a strange contrast with the modern 
submarine cable, with its many-wired core and multiple 
sheathings of protection and insulation. There is a 
story that a section of the first cable was accidentally 
hooked by a French fisherman in shallow water. He cut 
off a length of this strange marine plant and sold it in 
Boulogne, thinking its core was made of gold. Incidents 
of this kind led to the protection of subsequent cables 
with a wire covering. 

Other short-distance cables were laid in Europe, and 
also in North America. The idea of an Atlantic cable 
then began to be considered, and was taken up by Cyrus 
W. Field, the American financier. He sought the advice 
of Professor Morse, who had done much work in con- 
nection with the electric telegraph (he gave his name to 
the Morse code), and Lieutenant Maury, already pro- 
minent as a hydrographer. A company was formed to 
lay the Atlantic cable, the capital being provided by 
shareholders in both England and America. This 
company was the embryo of the Telegraph Construction 
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and Maintenance Company, which is still the leading 
maker and provider of cables for all parts of the world. 

The first attempt was made in 1857, the year of the 
Indian Mutiny, by two ships of the Navy, the Niagara 
and the Agamemnon . Each carried half the cable, which 
weighed 2,000 tons. When the ends were joined in 
mid-ocean the ships started in opposite directions, laying 
the cable between them, but after 500 miles had been 
laid the end from the Agamemnon snapped, and w&s lost 
beyond recovery. The same two ships made another 
attempt in the following year, with a stouter cab e. 
Messages actually passed from Valentia to Newfound- 
land between Queen Victoria and the President of the 
United States, but the cable soon developed defects, 
and after a few hundred messages it no longer worked. 
Experience was all the time being gained by the cable 
manufacturers, and a line was successfully laid in the 
Persian Gulf, forming part of the Indian Telegraph. It 
was evident that the Atlantic cable demanded special 
equipment, both for the cable itself and the ship under- 
taking the work. The task was given to the Great 
Eastern . 

In the age which has become accustomed to such 
ocean giants as the Mauretania and other huge vessels 
there may be a temptation to regard with a kind of 
amusement the outburst of enthusiasm aroused by the 
Great Eastern . Yet she was a tremendous advance on 
anything that had gone before, and it is not difficult to 
sympathize with the lyrical description of her marvels by 
Victorian writers. An iron ship in those days was a 
comparative novelty, and the Great Eastern embodied a 
number of entirely new principles. Perhaps the most 
striking of these was the double bottom divided into a 
number of separate compartments or cells, rendering the 
ship virtually unsinkable. Moreover, she was divided 
into a number of watertight compartments of trans- 
verse bulkheads, so that even if two or three compart- 
ments were filled with water the buoyancy of the rest 
would keep her afloat. The principle has been compared 
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with the idea of putting a Thames punt inside a Thames 
barge and keeping them apart by iron plates. The 
cellular method of construction is now very familiar, 
but when it was introduced by the famous engineer 
Isambard K. Brunei, the designer of the Great Eastern, 
in 1 858, it was a remarkable novelty. 

Until the Great Eastern appeared the largest trans- 
atlantic liner was not quite 400 feet in length and 
displaced about 5,000 tons. This was the Persia, a 
paddle-steamer which carried mails and passengers 
between Liverpool and New York. The. Great Eastern 
was 690 feet in length, and displaced 19,000 tons. She 
was the largest ship in the world when she was launched, 
and no larger vessel was built until the time of the 
Oceanic, forty years later. She was driven by two paddle- 
wheels, each 56 feet in diameter, and a four-bladed screw- 
propeller of 24 feet diameter. She had four separate 
engines for turning the paddles, and another for the 
screw. This Leviathan among ships had five funnels 
and six masts, of which two were square rigged and four 
with fore-and-aft rig. She could thus travel by sail as 
well as steam in accordance with the custom of the day. 

Her original capacity was for 4,000 passengers and a 
large cargo, the idea being to construct a ship capable of 
making the voyage to Australia without coaling on the 
way. But she was dogged by misfortune from the 
outset. She stuck in the ways when being launched, and 
on her trial run a boiler exploded and killed seven men. 
When she was ultimately broken up the skeleton of a 
man was found in one of the cells of her double bottom — 
probably that of a workman imprisoned there by some 
unhappy accident during construction. The Great 
Eastern was never profitable as a passenger or cargo ship. 
Perhaps she was too much in advance of her time. But 
when the problem of the Atlantic cable arose she admir- 
ably filled the bill. Her tremendous strength and 
capacity provided just what was required. Her strength 
was proved. In the accident of the launch at least a 
quarter of her length had been left hanging in mid-air, 
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unsupported, for two months, and when she was ultimately 
afloat examination showed no perceptible distortion of 
the plates. On a voyage to New York a hurricane 
disabled both paddles and screw, and for several days 
she was at the mercy of wind and waves. At New York 
she crashed on a rock, and eighty feet of iron plates were 
ripped from her keel ; nevertheless, she reached home 
safely after being repaired. 

No other ship than the Great Eastern could* have 
carried out the task of laying the Atlantic cable. Her 
great bulk gave the necessary steadiness. The strain 
on the cable is always great, and it has to be carefully 
regulated as it is paid out. A “lively” ship in stormy 
weather imposes a succession of jerks which no cable 
can withstand. The holds of the Great Eastern were 
adapted to make three great tanks, holding 2,600 miles 
of cable weighing 5,000 tons. The cable was paid out 
from drums over a series of grooved wheels, and every 
inch of the cable had to be watched and tested for strain 
as the ship moved slowly through the seas. 

In 1865 the Great Eastern started on her eventful 
voyage. The start was made the occasion of one of those 
ceremonies loved of the Victorians. Sir Robert Peel 
gave expression to one of the sententious speeches in 
which the age delighted : 

We are about to lay down [he said] at the very bottom of the 
mighty Atlantic, which beats against your shores with everlasting 
pulsations, this silver-toned zone to join the United Kingdom and 
America. Along that silver- toned zone, I trust, may pass words 
which will tend to promote the commerce and interest of the two 
countries ; and I am sure we will offer prayers for the success of an 
undertaking to the accomplishment of which persevering industry 
and all the mechanical skill of the age have been brought to bear. 

The first effort was unsuccessful. The start was made 
from Valentia, but the cable snapped when the Great 
Eastern was only half-way on her voyage. The cable 
lay at the tremendous depth of three miles, and the 
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winding gear was not strong enough to bring it up to the 
surface. In the •following year another cable was laid, 
and this time with success. The first cable was recovered 
and completed, and both were working before the end 
of 1866. Since then, mainly by the work of the famous 
ships Colonia and Dominia, the world has been linked up 
with submarine cables, the cable work being continued 
even during the war. 

Lloyd’s Signal Stations are a vital branch of the 
intelligence system, keeping a constant watch on the 
shipping of the world. Their flags and semaphores by 
day, and their light signals by night, are never idle. 
Every day the papers have their record of “ships spoken”, 
showing that the vigilance of Lloyd’s watchers of the sea 
never relaxes. Lloyd’s own stations are found at the 
salient points of our own coast most suitable for the 
purpose. From Penzance to Flamborough, and from 
Ramsey to Southend, the coastwise watchers are continu- 
ally hailing and signalling all passing ships, and trans- 
mitting their messages to Lloyd’s. They formerly had 
their own stations abroad. These are now the property 
of foreign governments or telegraph companies and 
are worked in conjunction with Lloyd’s. In this way 
a never ending stream of information is collected from 
all over the world. 

The method of receiving and transmitting maritime 
reports has been reduced to a system universally accepted, 
and which has proved of priceless value to the world’s 
commerce. The owner of a ship, or merchants interested, 
can give a message or an order to a vessel in any part of 
the world. It is only necessary to send the message to 
Lloyd’s, and it will be forwarded and transmitted at any 
or all of the Signal Stations as may be desired. Thus 
Lloyd’s is in touch with the world’s shipping even in the 
most remote seas. In the same way captains of ships 
or others wishing to send messages can do so through 
Lloyd’s. Public bodies such as Harbour and Dock 
Authorities, Chambers of Commerce, and other institu- 
tions requiring a large number of reports regularly can 
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make special arrangements to receive the information 
they require. « ^ 

In numerous ways Lloyd’s work side by side with the 
men who go down to the sea, furnishing information 
which may relieve anxiety, and from time to time saving 
ships from disaster and serious loss of life from various 
causes. 

Captains are provided with ‘ forms for reporting 
vessels spoken at sea. They have merely to be filled in 
and posted to Lloyd’s without prepayment. All captains 
are asked by Lloyd’s to report news of any wreck at the 
first port of call or of any ship in distress or overdue, 
passed at sea, to Lloyd’s Agent. This may be the only 
means of assuring the wives and families of the safety 
of their husbands and fathers. Ships fitted with wireless 
can send reports to Lloyd’s without payment. It is only 
necessary to send the wireless message to the nearest 
shore station, no matter how far from the United King- 
dom, and it is retransmitted. Thus all knowledge of 
casualties to vessels at sea, derelicts, or ships overdue can 
be learned without delay. For more personal purposes 
captains wishing to communicate with their families 
through Lloyd’s Signal Stations can do so by merely 
paying the cost of the telegram. 

There are now twenty-eight Signal Stations in Great 
Britain and 134 in foreign countries. The introduction 
of wireless has had a curious and rather unexpected effect. 
It might be anticipated that with the growth of a new 
and remarkably efficient method of signalling the older 
forms would be superseded, but this is scarcely what has 
happened. It has been possible to dispense with a few 
stations, but as Lloyd’s receives wireless messages not 
only from its own stations but from all over the world, 
the number of messages passing has vastly increased, and 
thus Signal Stations are actually working harder than 
they ever did before. Lloyd’s were quick to realize the 
possibilities of the new invention. Marconi’s first 
English patent was taken out in 1896, but only two years 
later they were experimenting with it over a distance 
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of seven miles between Ballycastle and Rathlin Island. 
Then through the initiative of Colonel Sir Henry Hosier 
they entered into an agreement with the Marconi 
International Marine Communication Company, and 
several wireless stations using the Marconi apparatus, 
but worked by Lloyd’s, were installed. These were 
taken over by the Government in 1904. The ability to 
get into touch with a. ship in mid-ocean and order her 
course to be diverted ;'from one port to another has not 
been overlooked by Kipling. In Just So Stories he 
describes it in characteristic fashion : 

And if “Beavers” took their cargoes to Penang instead of 
Lagos, or a fat Shaw-Savill bore Passengers to Singapore, or a 
White Star were to try a little trip to Sourabaya, or a B.S.A. went 
m Post Natal to Cheribon, then great Mr. Lloyd’s would come 
with a wire and drag them home. . . . 

During the War Lloyd’s Signal Stations came into 
prominence, and more than once received the thanks 
of the Government. The value of a highly organized 
system of transmitting intelligence in war-time needs no 
emphasis. Lloyd’s provided an instrument admirably 
suited to the task. By means of the Signal Stations 
ships were warned of dangerous areas and instructions 
were transmitted as to altering course and making for 
new destinations. The Station at Port Said came into 
great prominence because of its value in calling help for 
vessels torpedoed in the Mediterranean. This has since 
been closed, as the Egyptian Government now has its 
own Station at Alexandria. The work of the Signal 
Stations illustrates the close link between Lloyd’s and the 
Navy during the War, and an arrangement is in force 
until 1951 by which naval signalmen operate most of the 
Stations in this country. 

Ships at sea will talk between themselves and to the 
shore in a new language after 1st January, 1934. Then 
the international language of the sea, the system of ships’ 
signals, is to be changed to an entirely new code, which 
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will simplify communication and may be the means of 
saving many lives. It includes the first international 
wireless telegraphy code specially devised for the Merchant 
and the Air Services. It will enable ships which do not 
carry a doctor to send code messages to another vessel 
or to the shore asking for medical assistance or advice. 
The system is so arranged that the code will allow of 
communications on medical matters to be made between 
ships of different nationalities. 
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CAPTAIN KIDD AND THE PIRATES 

Lloyd's and the pirate menace — A pirate off the Azores in 1843 — - 
Piracy an ancient institution — Spanish provocation — The 
buccaneers — Sir Henry Morgan — The Most Blessed Trinity 
— Dampier — Le Sieur Raveneau de Lussan — Captain Kidd — 
Miscarriage of justice — Thomas White — Misson and Carraccioli 
— Blackbeard — Mary Read — Anne Bonny — The Algerine 
Pirates — The last of the pirates. 

Through the centuries Lloyd’s have been interested 
in piracy — an unpleasing interest, for they have been 
compelled to pay insurance for the depredations of 
buccaneers. When Lloyd’s first appeared piracy was 
already an institution with the bloody deeds of centuries 
to give it standing, if not respectability ! Few people 
know that pirates sailed the Atlantic until as recently as 
1843. In November of that year the ship 'Theresa, 
750 tons, sailed from London for New Plymouth, New 
Zealand. Amongst the emigrants who were sailing to 
colonize the Britain of the South was a young man, Fred 
Weld, who rose to be Premier of New Zealand. Later, 
as Sir Frederick Weld, he was successively Governor of 
Western Australia, Tasmania, and the Straits Settle- 
ments. His father owned the Alarm , a yacht that raced 
against the schooner America in the first of the American 
Cup contests. From the diary of Weld we glean the 
following account : 

Our first adventure was being chased by a pirate brig showing 
Danish colours off the Azores. She hoisted her colours, tacked 
and stood after us, close-hauled to get to windward. She came 

within range, but, from the numbers on board, probably took us for 
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a troopship, and because we began shooting with rifles. I guessed 
what she was from, her manoeuvres, her look and the evident 
anxiety of our captain. She fell astern again in a light and baffling 
wind which favoured us, and at daybreak bore up, and went off 
in a different direction. A week or two after that date she chased 
and nearly captured another English vessel. Later on we heard 
full particulars of her captain, crew and armament. She carried 
four long guns, and might well have captured us. She was, I 
think, one of the last regular pirates on the Atlantic. It was said 
that by the connivance of certain Portuguese authorities she some- 
times passed muster as a trader, and made her headquarters and 
got her supplies at Port Praya. 

R. H. Dana also describes how the brig Pilgrim in 
which he was serving was chased by a pirate brig in the 
North Atlantic in 1834. Fortunately they outsailed her 
and escaped. These incidents relate to general piracy, 
but many fail to realize that particular forms of buccaneer- 
ing are still in existence. More particularly they are 
Chinese, for Malay pirates are now practically wiped out. 

In the days of old, when seamen were wild and lawless, 
piracy was only one step from the almost chronic state of 
war that usually prevailed. It was a great school for war, 
seamanship, and discovery, for sudden attack by sea was 
a spare-time hobby of most Phoenician master-mariners. 
The vikings were distinctly piratical — what other trade 
could a real man take up ? It was piracy that lured men 
to explore and discover Iceland, Greenland, and America 
itself. The Barbary corsairs harried the Mediterranean 
for centuries and often swept the English Channel, but 
even they were good seamen and rarely murdered 
prisoners without, in their opinion, very adequate reason. 
Spaniards certainly called Hawkins and the Earl of 
Cumberland pirates, but that troubled no Englishman 
to the extent of making any apology I 

The brutal manner in which Spain enforced her 
haughty claim to all the New World forced the British, 
French, Dutch, and the Danes to retaliation. This 
was started in 1630 by French “boucan-eers”, rough men 
who lived in the West Indies by hunting wild cattle and 
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selling the dried flesh, called “boucan”. When the 
buccaneers first attacked Spanish ships they had no craft 
of any size beyond small boats or dugouts, in which they 
crept up to the Spaniards. Then, while their marksmen 
picked off the helmsman and gunners, the others dashed 
in until they were so close that .the Dons could not 
depress their guns sufficiently to hit them. Under cover 
of the overhanging quarter of the ships they drove in 
wedges that jammed the helm over, and then the cattle- 
men, knives in teeth and pistols in belt, made a concerted 
rush up the side and overcame the crew, by the fury of 
their onslaught. In this fashion Pierre le Grand, with 
twenty-eight men in a rowing boat, captured a heavily 
armed galleon, the flagship of the Spanish Vice-Admiral. 
Pierre was a man of mettle, for he bored holes in the 
bottom of his boat so that his men had to capture the 
galleon or drown ! 

Harrying the Spaniards was a particularly attractive 
occupation to the British, so that they took to buccaneer- 
ing with a will, and were soon the leaders of the profession. 
These “Brethren of the Main” were highly organized and 
efficient, for, besides taking ships at sea or in harbour, 
they captured and sacked forts and towns. The 
buccaneers fought under the flag of their own country, 
and not, as is popularly supposed, the Jolly Roger, and 
attacked none but Spaniards. Hidalgos of Spain were 
treated with great cruelty and even torture, but that was 
only a repayment in kind, and in any case barbarity was 
in full accordance with the character of the times. 

In 1654 the British, under Penn and Venables, and 
assisted by the buccaneers, captured Jamaica, which 
then became the principal base of the. fraternity. One of 
these who became famous as an explorer and author was 
Dampier. Lolonois was another buccaneer, brave but 
unbelievably cruel. The infamous Morgan, who in 
1671 actually became Sir Henry Morgan and Lieutenant- 
Governor of Jamaica for a time, was equally a fiend, but 
had none of the personal bravery of Lolonois. His 
trump cards were strategy and treachery, and, by the use 
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of these, with thirty-seven ships and two thousand men 
he captured the Spanish forts on the Atlantic side of the 
Isthmus of Panama. Later he brought his men safely 
back to the Atlantic, but “honour amongst thieves” 
did not appeal to him, for he then robbed his men and 
deserted them ! 

Morgan’s feat, however, was quite eclipsed in 1682 
when Sharp and Ringrose returned to the West Indies, 
having crossed the Isthmus of Panama and then circum- 
navigated South America in a ship that they had captured 
from the Spaniards. With sixty-eight boats and canoes 
they attacked and captured in one action eight Spanish- 
men-of-war with two hundred and seventy-eight men 
aboard. Owing to some of the buccaneers having 
separated from the main body the Spaniards outnumbered 
them by four to one ; the others rejoined them later. 
They kept the largest vessel, the Most Blessed Trinity , 
and in her seventy-five of them fought their way down 
the West Coast of America, attacking towns and capturing 
ships with many thousand pounds’ worth of treasure. 
One of these — the Santo Rosario — had a fortune in silver 
ingots on board, but the buccaneers thought that they 
were tin and threw them overboard ! One that was 
retained was closely examined later and found to consist 
of solid silver, but there is no record of the crew’s language 
on that occasion ! 

These brave but lawless, men had spent years in the 
tropics and were not equipped for cold weather, but now 
they stood on far South of Cape Horn until they met 
pack ice and enormous bergs. Battered by furious gales, 
the clumsy, leaky galleon drove round the Horn, while 
some of the half-starved crew died from frostbite and 
scurvy. Finally, after two years of marvellous adventures, 
unmarred by cruelty to any of their prisoners, sixty-four 
of them returned, around Brazil, to the West Indies. 
When Sharp and Ringrose reached England they and 
their men were tried for piracy, the only charge being 
the capture of the Santo Rosario. It was proved, however, 
that the Spaniards had fired the first shot, and so it is 
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pleasing to read that these daring men were acquitted. 
What would have happened if they had been charged 
with the taking of the other vessels is quite another affair. 

In 1768, when Edward Lloyd was opening his Coffee- 
House, Dampier, the explorer, with Captain Swan, was 
carrying on a form of piracy in the South Seas. The 
ship in which they cruised was the Cygnet, but theirs was 
a form of piracy for which allowance must be made, the 
more "so because it was not as successful as it should have 
been. Our seamen the world over had suffered greatly 
from the Spaniards, and, as the latter would not allow 
honest trade, Englishmen often took the law into their 
own hands on slight provocation. After raiding the 
West Coast of South America the Cygnet crossed the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. By that time she was leaking 
fast and almost falling to pieces. Indeed, she entered a 
harbour on the coast of Madagascar only to sink before 
the anchor could be let go. Many of her crew subse- 
quently married native women and settled down, so that 
from that time Madagascar became a favourite haunt of 
pirates. 

The most picturesque of the buccaneers was Le Sieur 
Raveneau de Lussan, a polished, well-educated, and 
religious gentleman pirate and author. But for his 
debts it is likely that he would never have taken to the 
trade. His most rigorously enforced rule was that no 
churches, priests, or nuns were to be molested in any way 
by his desperadoes. As soon as he had captured a town 
he attended mass in the cathedral the while the eyes of 
his men wandered greedily over the jewel-encrusted gold 
and silver plate which they dared not touch. De Lussan 
would then give the order, “Loot the town !” But even 
then he acted the gallant gentleman, particularly towards 
ladies, except that he held prisoners of both sexes for 
ransom. In support of his views of the immunity of 
churches and holy men and nuns, he twice came to 
blows with the wilder and less scrupulous British buc- 
caneers. 

De Lussan had a sense of humour, for he frequently 
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gathered his prisoners together and lectured them upon 
the fine character of the men who had captured them ! 
In sacking a large town on the Spanish Main he unfor- 
tunately made a widow of a beautiful Spanish lady whose 
husband had been Treasurer. When he entered the 
house of the deceased he found a despairing lady in tears, 
so that he at once apologized and withdrew. The lady 
was so astounded by the sight of a very handsome and 
courteous gentleman, instead of an unkempt and blood- 
stained ruffian, that when he returned some time later 
she entertained him most hospitably. Such an impres- 
sion did the handsome buccaneer make that before he 
left (with most of the town’s wealth) the lady proposed 
to him and urged him to give up piracy and settle down. 
It was a great temptation, but, though the Governor of 
the town backed up the lady’s proposal, and promised de 
Lussan immunity, the Frenchman wisely declined. He 
felt that it was too dangerous to place himself completely 
in the hands of his enemies, however friendly they now 
appeared. After many successful raids on the West Coast 
of South America he retired from his profession and 
settled down in France. Then he paid off all his debts, 
wrote his life story, and, in spite of a duel or two, became 
very popular. 

Strange to say, the first history of Lloyd’s was 
contemporaneous with the growth of real piracy as 
distinguished from buccaneering. By the end of the 
seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth century 
pirate communities were established in the Bahamas, 
the West Indies, Madagascar, and the East Indies, and 
attained such strength that it seemed as though they 
could not be dislodged. Most European States were 
busy about one war or another, and this made concerted 
action almost impossible. Almost every pirate who 
plied his trade in the Indian Ocean and along the African 
Coasts was merely a sea-robber. They did not ill-treat, 
torture, hold to ransom, or murder their prisoners, and 
the only killing was done in open fight. In this way 
they differed from their brethren of the Caribbean and 
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the Eastern Coast of America, for they preyed on the 
rapidly increasing ‘East India trade. As was the under- 
stood custom of the time, they kept strictly to their own 
waters and did not poach on other rovers’ preserves. 

It is a strange irony that Captain Kidd, whose name 
for two centuries was a symbol for piracy, who was held 
to be the worst of all, and finally hanged, was never 
a pirate. If he was, it was in a very mild and un- 
successful capacity, for he was the victim of cir- 
cumstance and the intrigues of highly placed villains. 
William Kidd was a brave and patriotic English sea- 
captain who, towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
distinguished himself in several actions while in command 
of a privateer in the Caribbean Sea. At one time his 
ships engaged a whole squadron of six French vessels. 
Lord Belmont, the Governor of Barbadoes, recommended 
him for the command of a ship to put down piracy. 
This suggestion was not acted upon, but Lord Belmont, 
Rodney, Shrewsbury, and other wealthy men decided 
that it would be highly profitable to send Kidd a-hunting 
and capture pirates’ treasure for themselves. It has 
even been asserted that King William, who had given 
Kidd his royal warrant, held shares in the venture ! 

In 1696 Kidd sailed from Plymouth in command of 
the Adventure galley, 30 guns. His warrant gave him 
full power 

to apprehend wicked and ill-disposed persons, to wit, Captain 
Thomas Too, John Ireland, Captain Thomas Wake and Captain 
William Maze or Mace, as well as such pirates, free-booters and 
sea-rovers being either our own subjects or of other nations asso- 
ciated with them . . . with all the ships and vessels and all such 
merchandise, money, goods and wares as shall be found on board. 

Kidd also held another warrant, called a “Commis- 
sion of Reprisals”, to justify him in the capture of 
French vessels, for England and France were at war. 
Crossing the Atlantic, he captured a French fishing vessel 
which, on arrival in New York, was adjudged a lawful 
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prize. Kidd then left New York with a crew of 155 men, 
a rough and lawless set engaged on the “no cure, no pa y” 
principle. Their wages were a share of whatever loot was 
captured from pirates, and Belmont and the other 
shareholders told Kidd to ignore the instructions of his 
commission as regards going to the West Indies, but 
instead to proceed to the Indian Ocean, where they 
expected far greater profits could' be made. Thereupon 
he sailed for Madagascar, and, finding no pirates' there, 
continued to the Malabar Coast, but with no better 
success. Befoje the end of the first year’s service the 
crew became very discontented. The ship’s bottom 
was foul with weed, she was leaky, stores were running 
low, fifty men had died from cholera, but, above all, 
they were not making a penny, honest or otherwise. 

When they sighted a vessel Kidd hoisted French 
colours and the strangers did the same, and on closing a 
hail in French was answered in the same language. 
Afterwards it was claimed that this was a Moorish vessel 
with a Dutch master, but Kidd seized her as a French 
prize. During this time the Captain met scores of East 
Indiamen with rich cargoes. He could very easily have 
turned pirate and captured these — and his crew would 
have been willing enough. But the fact that he did not 
do so was never mentioned in his favour at his trial ! 

The Adventure then sailed to the entrance of the Red 
Sea, where later some of his men swore that he said, 
“We have been unsuccessful hitherto, but we’ll make our 
fortune from the Mocha Fleet.” Apparently this 
statement was twisted to mean that he intended seizing 
some of these merchantmen, but Kidd claimed that he 
expected the fleet to be attacked by pirates whom he' 
could then capture. When the Mocha Fleet — fifteen 
ships escorted by a British and a Dutch man-of-war — 
appeared, Kidd was alleged to have fired on them, but 
was driven off by the warships. He then captured a 
Moorish vessel at Aden and took the English Master, 
Parker, and a Don Antonio as pilots for the Adventure . 

Not long after he met a Dutch ship which his men 
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urgently demanded he should capture, but he refused to 
do so. Then Mobre, one of the gunners, proposed to 
him that the Captain of the Dutchman should be com- 
pelled to sign a statement that his ship had not been 
seized, and that the crew of the Adventure should then 
take what they required from the Dutch ship. When 
Kidd heard this, he shouted, “Go back to your place ! 
I am no pirate, and will not become one for any of you !” 
Moore went forward sullenly. Soon after Kidd found 
several men preparing to launch the longboat. 

“What does this mean ?” he cried. 

“If you can’t take what is offered you, we will,” they 
muttered. 

Kidd was furious, called them “mutinous dogs”, and 
swore that he would shoot them if they attempted to 
attack the Dutchman. The men desisted, but with a 
bad grace ; there was mutiny in the air. Three days 
later their attitude so roused Kidd’s anger that he 
approached Moore, the gunner. 

“Do you think that plan of yours would have saved 
your fool’s neck from the rope for piracy ?” he demanded. 

The man’s sneering reply made the Captain lose 
self-control, and he struck Moore with a wooden bucket. 
Unfortunately he died next day as a result of the blow. 
In those days discipline had to be harsh, and was often 
brutal, so that this provoked attack, which later was used 
against Kidd with damning effect, was not nearly so bad 
as it would have been in modern times. But it proved 
clearly enough that Kidd was definitely opposed to 
piracy, and that the men were ripe for mutiny if a rich 
prize was not soon captured. A number of small prizes 
were captured. Some time later the natives on one of the 
Malabar islands murdered the cooper of the Adventure. 
As punishment Kidd burned their village and killed some 
of the natives, but it was typical of the unfairness of Kidd’s 
trial that these punitive measures were brought up 
against him. 

Then the Adventure fell in with the Queda Merchant , 
a trading vessel of four hundred tons, with a rich cargo 
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worth. -£30,000. Kidd took the view that, having a 
Frenchman on board, she was a French prize'. After he 
had captured her and disposed of the cargo, each man’s 
share was £ 200 , the Captain’s forty shares amounting to 
£8,000. Soon after, in a Madagascar harbour, they met 
a private ship, the -Resolution, under Captain Culliford. 
Here was the very opportunity for which the Adventure 
had been commissioned, but when Kidd proposed to 
capture the pirate his men threatened to mutiny and 
shoot him. . 

The Adventure had become so leaky that the pumps 
were going continually, and Kidd shifted everything from 
her to the Queda Merchant. Owing to the fact that 
there were hordes of pirates on the Resolution and around 
the harbour, and that his men refused to fight, Kidd was 
forced to be friendly. He did this to save his ship, but 
the incident was afterwards used against him on the 
grounds that the pirates were old friends. Meantime 
most of Kidd’s men, realizing that he was no pirate, 
deserted and joined Culliford. With only forty of the 
crew left he sailed to the Dutch island of Amboyna, 
where he heard that he was “wanted” in England for 
piracy ! So sure was he of his innocence that he at once 
set sail for New York to give himself up and produce the 
French passes which proved that the vessels he had 
captured were war prizes. Further, he hoped to secure 
the support of Belmont. 

Lord Belmont, who had been made Governor of New 
York, met him, advised him to give himself up, and 
promised to use his influence on Kidd’s behalf. The 
crafty Governor did not tell him that he and his associates, . 
alarmed at questions in Parliament about the origin of 
the Captain’s unusual commission, had induced the King 
to pardon all pirates, except Kidd and Avery, who sur- 
rendered before April 1699. The Captain trusted his 
employer to such an extent that he even handed him the 
all-important French passes and documents that he had 
taken from the captured ships. But as soon as the 
Governor had secured these and the great amount of 
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money and valuables brought home for the shareholders 
he publicly' denounced Kidd as a pirate ! Lord Belmont 
and his friends determined that even before dividing the 
spoils their dupe should be hanged for piracy, and there- 
fore threw every suspicion upon him. 

In May 1701 the Captain and members of his crew 
(James How, Gabriel . Loff, Nicholas Churchill, Hugh 
Parrot, Darby Mullins, Abel Owen, and three apprentices) 
were a'rraigned at the Old Bailey. At the first of the two 
trials the men were charged with piracy on the high seas, 
while the Captain was charged only with -the murder of 
Moore the gunner. This was to screen the wealthy 
lords who had financed the Adventure. At the second 
trial Kidd was charged with piracy. Those two trials, 
the methods used, and the one-sided evidence formed a 
terrible indictment of English law and justice. All 
Kidd’s money was taken from him so that he could not 
even engage a lawyer to defend him. He pleaded in vain 
for the ship’s papers that would have cleared him and 
which Lord Belmont was feloniously withholding. The 
only evidence against him was that given by some of his 
men, who saved their necks by turning King’s evidence. 
The Captain admitted to killing Moore under great 
provocation and to prevent mutiny, but this had also 
arisen from his objection to piracy. 

In spite of this and the evidence of prominent men 
in his favour. Captain Kidd and six of his men were found 
guilty and sentenced to be hanged. Those six had stood 
by their Captain and had not deserted in Madagascar 
with the mutineers, and hence it is probable that they 
were as much against piracy as their Captain. Those 
who gave evidence against Kidd were pardoned and 
released, and, when asked what he had to say, Kidd replied, 

“My lord, it is a very hard sentence I am the 

most innocent of them all, only I have been sworn 
against by perjured, wicked persons.” At the scaffold 
he maintained that he had done no wrong and had nothing 
to confess. Even the execution was bungled. The rope 
broke, and as the wretched half-strangled victim had 
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another noose put round his neck the officious clergyman 
held up the execution in an attempt’ to extort a con- 
fession. In agony, Kidd still maintained his innocence 
even as he begged the hangman to end his sufferings. 

The' seven men were hanged at Execution Dock in 
one of the gloomieat, dirtiest parts of Wapping, their 
bodies being placed in iron cages hung by chains to high 
gibbets along the muddy banks of the Thames. For 
many years they creaked, swung, -and twisted there as a 
warning to seamen against piracy. Actually they were 
memories of a .travesty of law and a terrible miscarriage 
of justice. 

Captain Thomas White, of Plymouth, had an extra- 
ordinary adventure in about 1696, when he and his men 
were captured by a French pirate near Guinea. The 
Frenchmen put bull’s-eyes on the chests of the English- 
men and used them for target practice with their muskets ! 
Only White was saved, since for some reason an heroic 
Frenchman threw himself between White and the marks- 
man, and the other Frenchmen, in spite of their com- 
rade’s death, spared White’s life. He then sailed with the 
pirates until they were wrecked in Madagascar, where 
White made friends with a native ruler, with whom he 
stayed for a year and then joined a pirate brigantine. 

This vessel, in which White was serving with Captain 
James, joined company with Ort Van Tyle, a Dutch 
pirate from New York, and the two captured several 
prizes. One day an English slaver, The Speaker, sailed 
into the harbour where they were lying, and the pirates, 
believing that she was a heavily armed man-of-war, ran 
their vessels aground and bolted. The Captain of The 
Speaker was rather^ young and inexperienced, and, seeing 
the fear that he had inspired, exclaimed, “How my name 
will ring on the Exchange when it is learned that I have 
run two pirates aground !” He fired a few rounds at 
the deserted vessels and, after anchoring, sent his super- 
cargo ashore to communicate with the native king. But 
he had underrated the cunning of the pirates. Concealed 
in the bush, they had captured the super-cargo. When 
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the Captain thought his officer well on his way he 
landed with his boats’ crew to trade with the natives 
for slaves. 

Unknown to him, the pirates were mixing with the 
natives, and they invited him to a feast. While he was 
seated Captain John Bowen, one of, the pirates, thrust a 
pistol against his head and made him prisoner, while his 
boats’ crew were treated in similar fashion. The pirates 
then captured The Speaker without bloodshed, put the 
crestfallen Captain and some of his men in a small vessel, 
and told them to sail to a far hotter place ! One of his 
men, who could not resist the opportunity, said ironic- 
ally, “By God ! How our Captain’s name will ring 
on the Exchange when it is heard how he frightened two 
pirate ships ashore and was taken by their two small 
boats afterwards !” 

These references to the Exchange twelve years after 
Lloyd had started his coffee-house give an indication of 
the relation of Lloyd’s to piracy, for they had already 
found piracy a pest to Underwriters. Those who as 
boys had thought of emulating Morgan, Sharp, and his 
contemporaries recanted most earnestly when they 
found what enormous losses they incurred through 
piratical activities. 

White, again in command, cruised with Bowen in The 
Speaker, and managed to acquire a fortune, giving his men 
nearly £ 2,000 apiece. He then retired to Madagascar, 
where he died of fever, the pirates burying him with all 
the pomp and ceremony they could command. His 
will, which included legacies to friends and relations, 
appointed three guardians for his son, and asked them to 
take the lad to England to be educated. The conditions 
of this will were faithfully carried out. 

In 1700 Bowen, in The Speaker , was engaged in his 
usual vocation of piracy on the coast of India. The East 
Indies and Indian Ocean piratical fraternity had by that 
date established themselves so well that they were con- 
sidered almost respectable. It was known that they 
rarely scuttled a captured ship and never held a prisoner 
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for ransom. . A regular trade was openly carried on 
between the cqastal population and the' pirates-, and the 
traders in any port were perfectly ready to buy anything 
that had been seized elsewhere. Merchants even gave 
news of ships worthy of capture so that they could get a 
“total loss” and buy their cargoes back again by auction 
when the pirates brought them into the market ! 

Two of the most extraordinary characters who 
turned pirate towards the end of the eighteenth cen'tury 
were Misson .and Carraccioli, a Frenchman and an 
Italian serving in the French frigate Victoire, commanded 
by a relation of Misson. Their ideas were revolutionary ; 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity were their watchwords; 
and they were brave fighters. When the Captain of the 
Victoire was killed during an engagement with a British 
ship Misson took command and continued to fight until 
the British ship blew up and sank with all on board. He 
then persuaded the crew of 230 men to turn pirate, and, 
calling himself “Sovereign of the South Seas”, sailed with 
Carraccioli for the coast of the Spanish Main. He told 
his men that they would take all they required and then 
found an independent State, but to do this he was obliged 
to declare war on all who would not surrender the 
necessaries that Misson required. They would be called 
pirates, but his men must be humane to prisoners in spite 
of the fact that they themselves, if captured, would get 
no mercy. 

Off St. Kitts they captured an English sloop, took 
her supplies, and then released her and the crew un- 
harmed. When, a few days later, another English sloop 
was treated in similar fashion the amazed crew and 
Captain gave the pirates three hearty cheers 1 From 
this it can be gathered that the usual type of pirate in 
the West Indies was a distinctly unpleasant fellow. 
The Victoire then had a six-hours fight with two Dutch 
ships, and, much to Misson’s regret, he sank one of them. 
The other was captured, the survivors landed, and the 
ship and cargo were sold in Cartagena for fifty-two 
thousand pieces of eight. Still posing as a French naval 
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officer in command of a French man-of-war, he captured 
a 20-gun‘ ship and took ammunition and four thousand 
pieces of eight before releasing her. Being shy of meet- 
ing other French warships, he headed for Guinea, and 
there secured gold dust worth two thousand pounds. 
His flag was white, with a huge motto “For God and 
Liberty” emblazoned upon it. He invariably spared 
all prisoners and complimented in “high-brow” language 
any ‘enemy Captains who had put up*a good fight. He 
treated women with great respect, and even hanged one 
of his men who had not done so. Non would he allow 
profanity or bad language, and if any man cheated in 
the division of spoils he had him flogged. 

Yet in spite of these strange traits he fought like a 
tiger. The value of only two of the vessels and cargoes 
he captured was variously estimated at from £250,000 
to £500,000, and this gives some idea of the enormous 
losses suffered by shipping. One of these ships, a 
Portuguese, carried fifty guns, and, although Misson 
loved fighting, that time he got all he wanted. The 
Portuguese nearly won the day, the fighting was furious, 
and Carraccioli lost a leg. 

Presently Misson founded his independent colony, 
which he called Libertatia, in Madagascar, where the 
great freebooter Captain Tew and many others joined 
him. These piratical colonists were very successful, and 
the men became known as the Liberi. They built a 
town with forts and public buildings and flew their own 
flag, electing Ministers of State and officials, and making 
their own laws. Misson was Governor, Carraccioli 
Secretary of State, and Tew was appointed Admiral. 
They went so far as to abolish slavery, build schools, and 
teach the natives French and English. There were no 
class or financial distinctions, all races and colours 
being equal. The Liberi made money by raising cattle 
on large farms, but, of course, their main source of 
wealth was piracy, so that their sea operations extended 
across the Indian Ocean and China Sea, and included 
the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. All plunder was 
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divided equally amongst all the Liberi, ashore or afloat, 
and many of the crews of captured ships joined them. 
Indeed, their reputation became so good that the 
Captains of the vessels they attacked rarely. resisted, but 
surrendered whatever was required, knowing that the 
pirates would not harm the crews. 

If a trader or stranger brought his vessel into the 
port, Libertatia, he was neither molested nor robbed, 
but was allowed t® trade and take his departure as freely 
as in any other port. The numbers of the Liberi were 
increased by Dutch, English, French, and Portuguese. 
It is possible that they would eventually have settled 
down into a peaceful colony and have given up piracy, 
but they became victims of an attack from a quarter 
least expected. Misson and his men had always treated 
the natives kindly, but one night a “friendly” tribe 
swept down on the settlement, burning the place down 
and brutally murdering men, women, and children. 
Carraccioli died fighting, and Misson and forty-five men, 
the only survivors, fought their way out in a vessel, the 
Bijoux, and rejoined Tew. He had saved a few diamonds, 
which he insisted on sharing with the others. Misson 
was brokenhearted at the destruction of his colony, and 
would not attempt to start another. For a while he 
cruised in a little sloop with fifteen men in company 
with Tew until his ship foundered with all hands in a 
heavy gale. Tew’s ship was within musket -shot, but he 
could do nothing to save his friends. 

By about 1700 the buccaneers of the West Indies, 
who had been carrying on their calling along the Spanish 
Main in one form or another for a century, had de- 
generated into common cut-throats, owning no country 
and capturing the vessels of any nation. Not having so 
ferocious a courage as their forerunners, they generally 
preferred to attack unarmed or lightly armed vessels, 
using the black flag with skull and crossbones — the 
“Jolly Roger”. Hundreds of these villains were engaged 
at different times in piracy in the Caribbean Sea and 
often on the New England coasts, but comparatively 
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few names have been handed down. Th.Qse that have 
come down to u§ were distinguished by superior ferocity, 
cunning, or cruelty. Edward Teach, known as Black- 
beard, was one such. He was the typical pirate of 
fiction : shaggy haired, a bloodthirsty and fiferce-eyed 
swashbuckler. His jet-black heavy beard grew up to his 
eyes and was braided into pigtails tied with bright bows 
and fastened behind his ears, while the rest of his beard 
hung to his waist ! With puffy red eyes and great loose lips 
half covering horrible yellow fangs, he gloried in his 
repulsiveness, and often added to the effect by burning 
slow-matches in his hair and beard. His strength and 
endurance were prodigious, but he was not even a good 
pirate, for he robbed his own crew. Once he left some 
of his men on a sandbank far out at sea to find out how 
long they could live without food or water ! His 
experiment was a failure, for the men were rescued by 
another ship. It was his strange idea of a joke to shoot 
one of his men in the leg, laming him for life, and his 
treatment of prisoners was proportionately brutal. 
Fortunately his career only lasted for two years. 

In 1718, after Blackbeard had tortured and murdered 
the crew of a vessel which he took off the coast of 
Carolina, a reward was offered for the capture of pirates. 
One hundred pounds (a large sum in those days) was 
offered for Blackbeard’s head. Two young British naval 
officers, Lieutenants Maynard and Brand, had precious 
little money, but were spoiling for a fight. These 
officers set out in two sloops, and Maynard, in the Pearl, 
found Blackbeard’s vessel and sent a boatload of armed 
men to board her. Blackbeard, with burning slow- 
matches under the brim of his hat, stood aft, cursing 
furiously. He raised a pannikin of ruin, drank da m nation 
to the lieutenant and his men, and opened fire on the 
advancing boat. His men poured in a volley that 
wounded or killed twenty-nine, and the boat was driven 
back. Maynard then sent all hands below except the 
helmsman. Crouching out of sight below the bulwarks, 
the two edged the Pearl alongside the pirate craft, where 
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Blackbeard was standing with his men with drawn 
cutlasses and ..pistols cocked. The moment that the 
space between the vessels had narrowed sufficiently the 
cursing, yelling pirates sprang on to the Pearl. 

This was their usual method of attack, and they 
looked on the fight as already won, but as they leaped 
the PearVs crew dashed on deck to meet them, and a 
terrific hand-to-hand fight ensued. Back and forth the 
two 'crews swayed, thrusting, slashing, and shooting. 
Aft, the most terrible fight of all was taking place. 
Maynard and Blackbeard were fighting to the death. 
It looked a one-sided David and Goliath affair 1 — the 
huge, black-bearded, ferocious pirate fronted by the slim 
boyish figure of the young officer. As they met they 
fired together ; then, throwing down their useless pistols, 
dashed at each other with sword and cutlass. Maynard 
was unwounded, but his shot had taken effect. Blood 
was streaming down Blackbeard’s hideous face and 
beard. With terrific strength the pirate rained blows 
with his heavy cutlass, while the agile lieutenant backed, 
side-stepped, parried and thrust with his lighter sword. 
Blackbeard was like an insane animal spitting blood and 
froth, and yelling that he would hack out Maynard’s 
heart. 

On the bloody deck they slipped and stumbled over 
dead and wounded, and then, as Maynard went down, 
Blackbeard swung his cutlass in a terrific blow. Maynard 
parried it, but his sword snapped off at the hilt. With 
a howl of triumph the pirate struck again, and Maynard 
only saved his life by a lightning leap. At that moment 
one of Maynard’s men leaped forward and struck the 
giant across the n§ck, a blow which would have killed 
an ordinary man on the spot. But Blackbeard, clutch- 
ing at his head with one hand, whirled round and killed 
the man. Roaring and shouting defiance, he backed 
against the bulwarks, then threw off his shoes to prevent 
slipping. As the lieutenant again came at him he drew 
another pistol and aimed it point-blank, but before he 
could be cut down the pistol fell from his hand and he 
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dropped dead. Animal hate and lust for blood had 
sustained him up to the last moment. Five bullets had 
gone through him, and he was gashed and hacked with 
twenty-five . wounds. Maynard severed Blackbeard’s 
head and hung it from the bowsprit end, and poor Brand 
arrived just too late for the fight. His chagrin at the 
sight of Blackbeard’s head can be imagined. Thirteen 
of the pirates who had not been killed were taken 
prisoners and later hanged, and not one of Blackbeard’s 
men escaped. Brave young Maynard had well earned 
his ^100 ! 

Mary Read, the most famous woman pirate, was the 
daughter of an English sea-captain. Mary’s parents 
dressed her as a boy, hoping by this means to get a 
legacy from the child’s grandmother, but this failed. 
When Mary grew up she refused to discard boy’s clothes 
and went to sea as a powder-monkey in a British man- 
of-war ! Tiring of this, she became a cavalry “man”, 
and fought well in several battles. Falling in love with 
a handsome comrade, she disclosed her sex, and they left 
the Service to get married and keep a tavern. 

Her husband died, and once again Mary donned male 
clothing. She shipped in a vessel bound for the West 
Indies, but on the passage the ship was captured by 
British pirates. The pirate captain, taking Mary for a 
fine, strong lad, persuaded her to join him, and when 
the tough sea-dogs teased the newcomer about her 
“baby-skm” and “girl’s face” Mary quickly corrected 
those impressions in two fierce duels ! After months of 
piracy she captured a young and good-looking English 
sailor and again fell in love and disclosed her sex. They 
married and her husband turned pirate to be with her, 
but, as he was a decent and harmless fellow, Mary was 
afraid he would come to harm. She looked after him 
most carefully, and one of the other pirates, noticing 
this, called him a milksop. The young man had plenty 
of courage, and challenged the man who had insulted him 
to a duel to the death. But Mary knew that her man 
had no great skill with weapons, so she locked him in 
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his cabin, hurried away in his clothes, and took his place 
in the duel ! The unsuspecting pirate was looking 
forward to an easy conquest of his victim, but before 
he had time to really recover from his amazement at 
the skill of his opponent Mary had mortally wounded 
him. 

Soon after this Mary Read met Anne Bonny and the 
two became great friends. Anne was very hot-tempered, 
and had quarrelled, with her father over her marriage to 
a penniless sailor, so that when her father turned her 
out she went in her husband’s ship to the Bahamas. 
At that time the islands were swarming with pirates, 
and here Anne fell madly in love with Captain Rackham, 
or “Calico Jack”, so she deserted her husband and went 
a-pirating with her lover, wearing man’s clothing and 
carrying pistols and cutlass. 

The two women met soon after Anne had turned 
rover, and became famed as dead shots with a pistol, 
and “fellows” who could handle a cutlass, swear, board 
a prize, or make a prisoner walk the plank as well as any 
other pirate. But one day, while Mary and her husband 
were on a visit to Anne and Calico Jack, the ship was 
attacked by a fast-sailing British corvette. Anne and 
Mary both took a man’s part in the fierce fight that 
followed, and were so much braver than the others that, 
when most of the men fled below, the women tried to 
rally them. Springing to the open hatch, they cursed 
their husbands for cowards, imploring the men to come 
on deck and fight. Then, infuriated, they fired into the 
cowering crowd beneath, killing one man and wounding 
others. The women’s bravery was of no avail, for the 
corvette captured the ship. The pirates, including 
Mary ‘and Anne,” were taken prisoners and sent to 
England, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged. 

Mary escaped the gallows by dying of fever. Anne 
was not hanged, but, “being found quick with child”, 
was reprieved and later pardoned. The last heard of 
her was in an interview with Calico Jack in prison. 
Before the day of execution she got permission to visit 
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him. Dejected, he sat in his cell, heavily chained, while 
Anne stared scornfully at him. Then she gave him her 
opinion that if he had only fought like a man, or, better 
still, a woman, he would not be sitting there waiting to 
be hanged. After these stinging remarks, and having 
had the last word, she turned and left him to his fate. 

For more than two centuries Barbary pirates from 
Algiers, Morocco, and Tunis preyed on the shipping of 
the Mediterranean and raided the coast§ of south-western 
Europe. In 1616 they had a fleet of thirty swift vessels 
using oars and sails in the Atlantic, and a Saloe rover 
was actually captured in the Thames. In the preceding 
seven years Algerine pirates had captured five hundred 
English ships and carried the crews into slavery. They 
were such a terror in the English Channel that for a 
time the Lizard Light was not shown because it was 
said that “it will conduct pirates”. In 1625 the Mayor 
of Plymouth reported that the Algerines had captured 
a thousand seamen that year. Moreover, they landed 
in the south of Ireland, sacked Baltimore and carried 
off many people into slavery. Then Charles I sent a 
squadron to Saloe which scotched the corsairs for a 
period, but in 1640 a fleet of sixty Algerines landed at 
Penzance and carried off scores of people to a confine- 
ment, in most cases, worse than death. The strongest 
were chained to benches to row a galley with heavy 
fifteen-foot oars, and were mercilessly lashed to keep up 
the speed. Sometimes these poor wretches rowed for 
twenty hours without rest, and if one fell on his oar he 
was flogged to death and thrown overboard. This 
terrible work was performed on a daily average of only 
sixteen ounces of food ! Important captives were held 
for ransom, women consigned to harems, and men were 
branded, flogged, tortured, and even harnessed with 
cattle to haul heavy loads. They were literally worked 
till worn to death. 

During the Napoleonic wars the European maritime 
nations were too busy to check the Algerines, and their 
audacity increased until the rulers of the Barbary States 
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were receiving annual tribute from 'seven European 
nations and the United States ! In 1798 the Americans 
had to hand over a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of 
presents and a fine frigate to the Dey of Algiers, this 
being by way of compensation for delay in payment of 
tribute. The high-spirited Americans could not stand 
such a state of affairs. War was declared in 1801, and 
in 1804 the Americans bombarded Tripoli. A little 
later practically„the whole American Navy appeared off 
Tunis and the Dey hastily capitulated. That ended the 
trouble so far as America was concerned, but the Barbary 
pirates were not yet routed. In 1816 Lord Exmouth 
anchored his ships off Algiers and bombarded the town, 
silencing the Algerian batteries, and after Exmouth had 
“singed the Dey of Algier’s beard” there was no more 
trouble. The reign of the Barbary rover was over. 

Many interesting stories of privateers throw a vivid 
light on the handicaps to commerce that still existed at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Who would 
believe, for instance, that our port wine trade was 
founded on codfish ? When the import of port wine 
began in the sixteenth century it was on the principle 
of barter. The founders of an old Liverpool firm of 
wine-shippers, Hunt, Roope Teague and Co., which is 
still in existence after four centuries of trade, set out 
from Dartmouth for Newfoundland and started a trade 
in dried cod between Newfoundland and Portugal. 
Port wine was taken in exchange — a clear case of barter. 
In 1812 one of the firm’s brigs, the Duck, sailed from 
Little Bay, Newfoundland, with a cargo of fish for 
Oporto, and was captured by two French frigates, who 
let her go after heaving overboard 900 quintals of cod, ' 
which would otherwise have been exchanged for wine. 

At a later date the same ship set out with a cargo 
of port, carrying twenty-two adventurous lads who were 
going to Newfoundland. This time she was captured 
by the Governor Plumer, an American privateer. Un- 
fortunately for her an English privateer then came on 
the scene and the twenty-two boys were transferred to 
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the famous Shannon to reinforce her crew . , When the 
Shannon engaged the Chesapeake in one of the most 
stirring frigate actions in the annals of the sea the boys 
“duly did their work manfully in the celebrated fight”, 
and in recognition of their part in the action the firm 
was given the privilege of flying the White Ensign at 
its station in Newfoundland. 

One of the last of the pirates was a devilish scoundrel 
as inhuman as Morgan. A man who was tortured by 
him in 1823 wrote the following account in the American 
Monthly Magazine , February 1824. 

I sailed from Philadelphia in the schooner Mary to New Orleans 
charged with the care of eighteen thousand dollars. This I 
communicated to the captain and a plank was taken off the ribs 
of the schooner, the money placed in the vacancy, the plank nailed 
down and the seams tarred and painted. Being thus relieved 
from apprehension in case of an attack by pirates my mind was 
easier. I also brought notes to a value of fifteen thousand dollars. 
Part of these I sewed in the lapel of my coat, the balance was 
quilted into my silk cravat. Our crew consisted of the captain, 
four men and a Newfoundland dog, who had once saved the captain 
from drowning. I was the only passenger. The fourteenth 
day two hours before sunset we saw a sail astern nearing us with 
astonishing rapidity. At midnight I went on deck, and joined 
three sailors, like myself unable to sleep. They had put their 
arms in order, to stand or die. A flash of light proceeded from the 
vessel in pursuit and we saw that her deck was covered with men. 

Day dawned and setting all sail our pursuer gained. She fired 
a swivel and came alongside. Her boat was lowered and a dozen 
hideous objects jumped in with a commander at their head. Our 
arms were six muskets, an old swivel and my pistols. We fired 
• five muskets and the swivel into the boat which went down with 
all her crew. From another boat’s crew the pirates returned our 
fire and with horrid cries jumped aboard. Two of our brave 
crew were lying dead. A wretch whose black shaggy whiskers 
covered his face, whose eyes were only seen at intervals beneath 
his bushy eyebrows and whose appearance was more that of a 
hell-hound than of a human being, approached with a drawn cut- 
lass. I drew a pistol and snapped it in his face ; it flashed in the 
pan. Before I could draw the other the pirate struck me with 
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his cutlass and knocked me down. I was too wounded to resist, 
and the blood ran in torrents from my forehead. He thrust his 
cutlass in my ‘cravat and cut it through; I felt the iron glide along 
my throat. He put the cravat in his pocket and roared, “ Levez - 
vous I”* 

When I rose he pinioned my arms and asked another pirate — 
in French — if he should throw me overboard. His companion" 
replied, “I l est trop bon . . . P envoy er au diable and tied me to 
the foremast, facing aft, so tightly that I was in agony. Looking 
round I saw them plundering. One of our sailors was strung 
up to the yard arm in the last agonies of death. Our captain, 
on his knees, was begging for life. The wretches were endeavour- 
ing to extort from him the secret of our money, but he was firm 
and dauntless until they extended his arms and cut them off. 
Human nature gave way, he confessed where the specie was. 
In a few moments it was aboard their vessel. They spread a bed of 
oakum soaked with turpentine on the deck, tied the captain on 
it, filled his mouth with the same and set the whole on fire. The 
cries of the unfortunate man were heartrending and his agonies 
must have been unutterable, but they were soon over. This I * 
was compelled to witness. Heartsick I shut my eyes, but a 
musket shot close to my ear was warning enough to keep them 
open. 

The boatswain had been nailed to the deck through his feet 
and the body spiked through to the tiller. He was writhing in 
the last agonies of crucifixion. Our fifth comrade was out of 
sight. In a few minutes he was brought on deck, blindfolded, 
conducted to the muzzle of the swivel and commanded to kneel. 
The swivel was fired, and his head was dreadfully wounded by the 
discharge. It was agonizing to behold his torments ; language 
is too feeble to describe them. One of these wretches fired his 
pistol at the dog and finished by cutting out his tongue. At this 
hell-engendered act my blood boiled, but I was unable to give 
utterance or action to my feelings. The crew had been every 
one despatched. # My old enemy once more approached me, 
besmeared with blood and brains. He stood by the unfortunate 
sailor who suffered from the swivel and supported him with the 
point of his bayonet. He drew a stiletto, placed its point on 
my heart and gave a heavy thrust. Its point touched my skin, 
but the quilted banknotes prevented further entrance. He then 
ran it up my breast and the bank bills fell on deck ; he snatched 
them up greedily. My dress was ripped to pieces at peril of 
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my life. I was deluged with blood, but by Providence escaped. 
I heard on€ of the pirates exclaim, “A sail !” They retreated 
precipitately to their own vessel and were soon out of sight. 

I had the satisfaction of knowing that the pirates had been 
frightened by the appearance of a sail, but it was impossible for 
me to see it. Tied to the foremast I knewnot what was the pros- 
pect of my release. An hour or two elapsed ; it was noon. The 
sun played violently upon -my head and I felt a languor and de- 
bility that indicated approaching fever. My head sank on my 
breast, then I was shocked by hearing water 0 pouring into the 
cabin windows. The wretches had scuttled the vessel and left 
me pinioned to go down with her. I commended my spirit 
to my Maker and gave myself up for lost. I felt myself gradually 
dying. The last thing I remembered was the foaming noise of 
waves. This was occasioned by a ship passing by me. I was 
taken in, restored to health, and am now a poor, ruined, helpless 
man.” 

Such were the terrors which faced voyagers scarcely 
more than one hundred years ago. Even in 1851 some 
Chilean convicts, headed by one Cambriaso, at Punta 
Arenas in the Straits of Magellan, escaped, stole the 
American ship Florida and the British schooner Eliza 
Cornish , and turned pirates. The latter had a cargo of 
silver ore and 95,000 Chilian dollars aboard. Hoisting 
the “Jolly Roger”, they sailed into the South Pacific, 
intent on loot and murder. Cambriaso drew up a code 
of pirate regulations, but their career was soon cut short 
when H.M.S. Virago captured them and towed both 
vessels into Valparaiso, the crews being sentenced to 
further terms of imprisonment, while the leaders were 
hanged. 



CHAPTER XV 


FAMDUS WRECKS AND COLLISIONS 


The steamer Burgogne sunk by a sailing ship — Fog and panic — 
Only one woman saved — The tragic Titanic — Huge losses at 
Lloyd's — Findings of Court of Inquiry — The Empress of Ireland 
— Rolls over and sinks in the darkness — S.S. Volturno and fire 
— Rescue by eleven vessels in heavy gale. 


In collisions between sailing ships and steamers the 
former generally suffer the greatest damage. The most 
extraordinary exception to this rule that ever happened 
was the case of the Burgogne and the Cromartyshire. 
The Burgogne , a French steamer of 7,395 tons, belonged 
to the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, the 
Cromartyshire being a British barque of 1,554 tons — 
one-fifth of the size of the steamer. At daybreak, 
July 4, 1898, Captain Henderson, in command of the 
Cromartyshire, bound from Dunkirk to Philadelphia with 
a cargo of chalk, was feeling his way westward in a very 
dense fog. Every minute the look-out forced two dismal 
groans from the foghorn. The position was about 
sixty miles south of Sable Island. The Captain had his 
wife and two children on board. 

Not far away the Burgogne, Captain Deloncle, was 
steaming east from New York to Havre with 765 
passengers and crew. She was 160 miles north of the 
lane which had been agreed on for east-bound liners, 
otherwise the disaster could not have occurred. 

The barque was standing to the north-west on the port 
tack ; the Captain and mate and all the watch on deck, ex- 
cept the helmsman, strained their eyes through the 
dense grey atmosphere. But eyesight was useless. The 
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Captain could not see half the length of the- vessel, and 
the look-out no more than thirty feet beyond the jib- 
boom. Hearing was more reliable, so that the men 
spoke in whispers. Presently Mrs. Henderson called to 
her husband that she heard something. Then the 
mate reported a steamer’s whistle-. In two minutes 
all on deck could clearly hear the threatening sound. 
Mrs. Henderson, in alarm for her children, went to 
the cabin to be ready to save them if/- it came to the 
worst. 

In an instant a high black side rose menacing above 
and in front of them. Every man on deck on the 
Cromartyshire gave one involuntary yell of warning and 
horror. The watch, some of whom had slept “all 
standing”, rushed out. All on deck naturally ran aft 
from the impending blow, and within two seconds the 
vessels struck with an appalling crash. Their courses lay 
at right angles. The bows of the Cromartyshire drove 
heavily into the Burgogne’s starboard side. Down 
crashed the barque’s fore topmast and main topgallant 
mast, forming a chaos forward of tophamper, yards, and 
rigging. Her bows were completely stove in, the sea 
was rushing in, and it looked as though she would founder 
in a few minutes. The steamer drew ahead and dis- 
appeared in the fog. On board the barque Captain 
Henderson soon found that the forward collision bulk- 
head was holding the water and that there was no im- 
mediate danger of foundering. He had naturally 
imagined that the comparatively small sailing vessel was 
in much greater danger than the larger liner. But the 
latter, bellowing mournful signals of distress as she 
blundered northwards, was in real trouble. The fog 
thinned slightly; then those aboard the sailing vessel 
could see the flash of rockets. The Cromartyshire 
answered rocket for rocket, until suddenly the steamer’s 
whistle was cut off. No more rockets were seen. Fog, 
an uncanny silence, and an awestruck listening crew on 
the deck on a crippled barque. All they could hear was 
the flap of their canvas and the lap of the waves. They 
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looked at one another and in a flash realized the awful 
truth : the liner had sunk. They swung out their boats 
as the treacherous fog cleared, but the Burgogne had 
disappeared. 

When the Cromartyshire had rammed the Burgogne 
the barque’s jib-boom actually swept across the liner’s 
bridge and knocked down Captain Deloncle. Although 
injured, he calmed the passengers by saying that there 
was no danger. ^ In spite of the water pouring into his 
vessel and that four watertight compartments were 
filling rapidly, he headed north in the vain hope of 
reaching Sable Island and beaching the vessel before she 
sank. Unfortunately life-saving preparations were 
delayed. The passengers were not warned to put on 
their lifebelts. In a few minutes it was obvious that 
the Captain’s optimism was misplaced. Then panic 
broke out. A fury of cowardice swept through the ship 
as though the gates of hell had been opened. Women 
screamed, and a horde of insane steerage passengers 
rushed the boats. These were Hungarians, Italians, 
Slavs, and others, who fought with devilish ferocity to 
get to safety. Women and children were trampled on 
in the mad rush, while men fought with knives. 

It was said that no attempt was made to swing out 
any boats except the ones that the crew escaped in. 
This seems to have been an exaggeration, for there was 
so much horror and confusion that many survivors had 
no clear idea of events. Of all the women and children 
aboard only one woman was saved, the wife of Professor 
Lacasse, and she only by her husband’s bravery and 
presence of mind. When the collision occurred he 
rushed below and brought her on deck. Then, with 
lifebelts on, they jumped overboard and were rescued 
at 1 p.m., having been eight hours in the sea. One 
point against the crew was Captain Henderson’s state- 
ment that the first two boats came alongside the 
Cromartyshire full of seamen whose clothes were dry. 
These boats contained no passengers. 

The tales of the survivors were incredible. Some of 
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this crew bravely, launched several boats and filled one 
with women as the Burgogne heeled over heavily. 
Suddenly the funnel guys parted, and the funnel crashed 
down on to the boat, killing or drowning all the women. 
Then the Burgogne took her final plunge, all except two 
of the boats being capsized or drawn under. sc 

The survivors said that men in the boats thru 
women away to drown, and cut away lifelines to which 
other" women were clinging. Captain Henderson at 
once sent away his boats and the two boats of the 
Burgogne to the rescue of men and women clinging to 
wreckage. The English and French worked together, 
and on the barque cargo was jettisoned at the utmost 
speed. Thirty tons were thrown overboard from 
forward to raise the crumpled-in bows and so remove 
the danger of a second disaster that might have engulfed 
survivors and rescuers together. In all 200 people were 
finally saved from the Burgogne , 565 lives being lost. 
Later the S.S. Grecian, of the Allan Line, sighted the 
disabled barque and towed her 200 miles into Halifax. 

Within three weeks the Canadian Government held 
an inquiry. The Court did not judge “how the 
Burgogne finally disappeared”, nor “the cause by which 
there was such a melancholy loss of life”, but it found 
that no blame attached to Captain Henderson, and 
praised him for his humane and seamanlike conduct. 
They also added that if the Burgogne had kept on the 
proper steamship route the accident would not have 
happened. 

Later an action for damages was brought against the 
owners of the Burgogne by the widow of a New York 
hotel-keeper. It was tried in Paris. The Court dis- 
missed the charges against the Captain, exonerated the 
crew, and said that the panic rush and mishandling of 
the boats was caused by the foreigners. They found, 
however, that Captain Deloncle was utterly wrong in 
going ahead after the collision. He had done so in the 
hope of reaching Sable Island, although he knew that 
four of the watertight compartments had been smashed 
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in and it was evident that the vessel was sinking. The 
Court held that the consequent delay in life-saving 
measures were disastrous in effect. 


SEA DISASTERS 

The Foundering of the “Titanic” 

The Titanic, 45,000 tons gross, built in 1911, was 
at once the most ill-fated, the largest and best -equipped, 
but by no means the fastest vessel in the world. She 
was considered unsinkable by any ordinary collision. 
The whole world had heard of her wonderful fittings, 
safety bulkheads, and luxury. On her maiden voyage 
she sailed from Southampton on April 10, 1912, bound 
for New York. The hull and machinery were insured 
for £1,000,000 ; there were two thousand two hundred 
and six people on board ; and in her many millionaires 
and wealthy Americans were travelling home. An 
approximate estimate was made that their combined 
wealth totalled more than .£100,000,000. Amongst the 
passengers were Colonel Astor ; Guggenheim ; the 
Strauss family ; the Wideners ; Mr. Hays, the head of 
the Canadian Grand Trunk Railway ; President Taft’s 
aide-de-camp ; W. T. Stead, the famous journalist ; and 
many other notable and wealthy people. The Titanic 
belonged to the Ocean Steam Navigation Co., and was 
commanded by Captain Smith, Senior Captain of the 
White Star Line, who was making his last voyage before 
retiring. 

Rhythmically the powerful engines drove the Titanic 
along 'the great-circle course which forms part of the 
west-bound “lane” for Atlantic shipping. These lanes 
are so arranged that vessels bound west do not meet 
east-bound ships ; thus the chance of collision is practi- 
cally eliminated — but this is not the case with derelicts 
or ice. The movements of icebergs cannot be foretold 
with accuracy, and each spring and early summer thev 
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drift from the Arctic across the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland. In 1926 the remains of one berg were 
actually seen from the S.S. Baxter gate in latitude 30° 
20' North, near Bermuda, only 412 miles from the 
tropics. 

Daily bulletins of the 'Titanic’s - progress were being 
published in newspapers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
'Completing her great-circle course four days after 
leaving Southampton, the Titanic should have rounded 
what seamen call “The Corner”. This is the point of 
maximum danger from ice on the lane. - Its position is 
40° 30' N. and 47 0 W., or about 450 miles south-east 
of Cape Race, and well south of the tail of the Grand 
Bank. That was on Sunday, April 14. At 9 a.m. both 
the Baltic and the Caronia had wirelessed warnings of 
ice to the Titanic. 

The Captain did not reduce speed or alter course 
that day, for the weather was fine and clear, and pas- 
sengers wirelessed to their friends that they would be 
in New York in two days. At dusk Captain Smith 
reduced speed slightly to 21 knots and warned his 
officers to keep a very keen look-out for ice. This order 
was passed to the look-out in the crow’s-nest. Two 
officers — Mr. Murdoch, the first officer, being in charge- 
kept a careful watch, one from each side of the bridge. 
Fleet, the A.B. in the crow’s-nest, peered into the dark- 
ness ahead. At 11.30 seven bells was struck, and 
fifteen hours had passed since the Baltic and Caronia 
had reported ice. At the rate icebergs sometimes drift 
near the Grand Bank those already seen might have 
moved fifteen miles in that time. The position then 
was about 350 miles S.S.E. of Cape Race. The night 
was clear, stars shone brightly and were reflected in the 
calm sea with the lights of the Titanic wavering and 
drawing out as the long easy swells rolled past. When 
all seems well at sea be wary and vigilant ! 

At xi.40 p.m. the look-out high on the foremast 
strained his eyes to pierce the faint dimness ahead. 
Suddenly he stiffened. There was something dead 
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ahead ! A slight decrease in the darkness, a berg ! 
He seized the lanyard of the bell and sharply struck 
the warning notes, one ! — two ! — three ! Grasping the 
telephone, he shouted to the first officer : 

“Iceberg dead ahead, sir !” 

“Ay, ay !” 

Then in rapid succession the officer gave his orders : 

“Hard a-starboard ! Full speed astern both engines ! ’ 
Close watertight dpors !” 

Just before the terrible impact Captain Smith had 
left the bridge* for a moment. He rushed back and 
shouted, “What was that ?” He was told ; then quietly, 
to avert panic, he gave orders for the wells to be sounded, 
all hands on deck, the boats swung out, and, as a pre- 
caution, for passengers to put on their lifebelts. The 
bows of the titanic had struck the berg a glancing blow, 
and it looked for a minute as though no vital injury had 
been done, but a great underwater spur of the berg had 
torn away the steel plates like cardboard for three 
hundred feet along her sides. In the stokehold, bunkers, 
and engine-room were a hundred trimmers, firemen, 
greasers, and engineers — all doomed, except eight. 
They were working below, when suddenly there was a 
loud and violent report, followed by the rending screech 
of tearing steel, and the whole Atlantic instantly seemed 
to pour in on them. They dashed into the next com- 
partment. Some were trapped by the inrushing water 
as others, hoping to save the ship, closed the watertight 
doors with the utmost speed in obedience to orders. 

Captain Smith ordered rockets to be sent up, then 
went to the wireless-room and told Phillips and Bride, 
the operators, to send out the emergency C Q D call, 
with the news that they had struck a berg. At this 
time the operators were joking about sending C Q D, 
which they looked on as merely a matter of precaution. 
The vessel was so huge that the slight shock they had 
felt on the upper deck had not been much of a danger 
signal. A few minutes later the Captain returned. 

“Send out the S O S,” he said, “with this position. 
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and then : £ Come at once ; we have struck’ a berg. And 
quickly t It may be your last chancel ” 

His solemn tone and grave look warned the operators 
of the deadly peril of the ship and all aboard. Of the 
2,206 people on the Titanic 1,178 could be taken in the 
boats. This was in accordance with Board of Trade 
rules in 1912. There were fourteen lifeboats, two 
smaller boats, and four collapsible ones. Lifebelts 
numbered 3,560, and lifebuoys 48. Four of the vessels 
which heard that pitiful cry for help were the White 
Star liners Olympic and Baltic , the Allan Liner Virginian , 
and the Cunard Company’s Carpathia, 13,603 tons. 
The Olympic was too far away, the eastbound Baltic 
turned back and steamed at her utmost speed for nine 
hours until she found that she was too late, and the 
Virginian, 170 miles away, also arrived too late. 

Commanding the Carpathia was Captain Rostrom, 
her wireless operator being Thomas Cottam. It was 
indeed fortunate that before turning in that night 
Cottam went back to his switchboard to ask the Titanic'' s 
operators if they knew that there were several messages 
for them from Cape Race. He was horrified and 
startled by what he heard. In place of the ordinary 
answer he heard, “S O S, S 0 S, S 0 S. Come at once ; 
we have struck a berg." 

The appalled operator of the Carpathia tapped out 
his reply : 

“Shall I go to the bridge and get the ship turned round ?" 

“Yes, quickly /” was the instant response. 

Cottam rushed up to the bridge. Captain Rostrom 
at once turned his ship and steamed towards the Titanic. 
Ahead of the Carpathia lay six hours’ steaming in dark- 
ness across a possibly ice-strewn sea.' In spite 'of the 
fact that a great liner had already received her death- 
wound in this sea, Captain Rostrom told his engineers 
to drive the ship hell for leather in their race against 
death for two thousand lives. 

On board the Titanic the news spread that the 
Carpathia was rushing to the rescue. Officers and seamen 
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swung out all the boats, lowered them to B deck, and 
secured them. Then the orders were given* for the 
men to stand back and the women and children to line 
up alongside the boats. Faces turned pale at this sudden 
proof that they were on the brink of disaster,' but many 
of the passengers disregarded the orders. 

One cause of misplaced optimism was the fact that 
lights of a stationary steamer eight or ten miles away 
could be seen. This was the most tragic feature of the 
Titanic disaster. These lights deluded many women 
into awaiting -rescue in a sinking ship rather than 
trusting to the safety of boats. She was the S.S. 
California , 6,223 tons, and, although it is easy to be 
wise after the event, there were explanatory or extenu- 
ating circumstances why no attempt at rescue was made 
after those on deck had seen a rocket sent up by the 
T itanic. 

When the Titanic's officers ordered the women and 
children into the boats there were the most pitiful 
scenes. Wives were torn from husband’s arms, sisters 
from brothers, and daughters from fathers, and were 
compelled to enter the boats. Many clambered back, 
preferring to die with those so dear to them. 

“We have been together so many years,” one woman 
said to her husband ; “we will stay together to the 
last !” 

The great majority of the men showed high courage, 
but with a few cowardly fears prevailed. One panic 
rush for a boat was driven back by the seaman in charge. 
Tiller in hand, he ordered them back, then dealt a 
crashing blow at the first man, knocking him out. With 
his precious freight he ordered, “Lower away !” and 
soon he and passengers were safely afloat. Harold Lowe, 
the fifth officer, had taken so large a number of women 
and children into his boat that she sagged heavily and 
threatened to buckle. As the boat was lowered past 
the next open deck he saw men glaring in animal-like 
panic, preparing to spring. Drawing his revolver, he 
fired three or four shots along the side, yelling, “Stand 
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back ! Stand back !” To overcome fear of the journey 
in the hoats down the steep side of the ship Captain 
Smith ordered the men to row their boats under the 
gangway doors, so that when these were opened the 
passengers, could go through them into the boats. 
Unfortunately, from some cause these doors were never 
opened. 

Still the stars shone brightly and were reflected in 
the sea ; the lights of -the Titanic still blazed. The night 
had a “beauty like fairyland”, as one' - of those present 
described it. Hour after hour music from the ship’s 
band floated out across the dark water as the boats 
pulled clear of the ship. At first they played hymns 
and old tunes ; then opera and ragtime to keep up the 
courage of that doomed audience. There was the cast- 
iron two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage ! Nearly seven 
hundred people lay off to witness the drowning of twice 
that number containing their dearest. The Titanic 
gradually heeled to starboard and her bows took a down- 
ward cant. Little by little she heeled farther over, and 
all the time slipped deeper into the water. Inside her 
great hull the water crept up, lapping and splashing. 
The sea gurgled and chuckled over its prey. 

Then it reached up to the dynamos and put out the 
lights. In the darkness the full horror of their position 
burst upon all on board. One great mournful cry of 
despair rolled out across the sea and froze the hearts 
of the watchers in the boats. Those who listened will 
never forget that cry. So tragic was it that seamen in 
the laden boats rowed far away to escape the pitiful 
sound. Some boats were not quite full, but those in 
charge did not dare to return for fear that they would 
have been instantly swamped by a rush of panic-driven 
people. But the fifth officer, Mr. Lowe, did collect five 
and told them to row back when the ship foundered 
and save all they could. 

To a large extent panic was conquered by heroism, 
fear was beaten down by courage. Men forgot them- 
selves in consoling their womenfolk ; women grew calm 
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and prepared to die locked in their arms. Some stood 
rigid like soldiers on parade until the ever-increasing 
angle of the ' decks threw them into the sea. Others 
held on to the last, quietly praying. The men in charge 
of the mails died doing their duty as they handed up 
the mail-bags from below to where they might float off 
and be recovered. The two wireless operators in 
particular carried out their duties with the utmost 
courage and coolness. When- Phillips, the senior, got 
in touch with thh Carpathia he sent Bride to the bridge 
to say that she was coming to the rescue. The Captain 
then came to the wireless-cabin and told them there 
was nothing more they could do. They must try to 
save themselves. In spite of these orders they remained 
at their post. 

A lady came into the wireless-cabin and fainted, and 
they did everything possible to restore and comfort her. 
Bride had put on his lifebelt, and shortly before the end 
put Phillip’s lifebelt on him while the other was actually 
taking a message from the Olympic. Both these 
youngsters stood by till the Titanic took her final plunge. 
Phillips, who was drowned, was standing on the wireless- 
house when last seen by Bride. The latter, with several 
others, was washed off the house as the ship went 
down, and swam to a collapsible boat. Fifty people 
were placed in it, but it capsized four times, losing 
nine or ten each time, until finally only fifteen of 
them were taken into the boats. Bride was one of the 
fifteen. 

Captain Smith, in terrible anguish of mind, remained 
on the bridge till the last second. He would not 
put on a lifebelt. He had nothing to live for. As the. 
bridge submerged he sprang overboard and secured a 
child floating in the sea. He swam with it to the 
nearest boat and handed it to those on board. Then, 
without a word, he swam away into the darkness. He 
was never seen again. The bows of the Titanic sank 
more quickly. At about quarter past two in the 
morning of April 15 the stern rose till it was on end. 
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and with a loud crash the engines fell down through 
the hull.. For three or four minutes the after part of 
the vessel stood up like a great tower. Little by little 
it slipped down, and suddenly, at 2.20, disappeared while 
the appalling death-cries of fifteen hundred people rang 
out over the sea. The more lightly laden boats rescued 
a number of passengers from the terrible covering of 
•bodies in lifebelts that at one place actually hid the 
sea. -The men on one- raft picked up and saved so many 
swimmers that at last they could carry no more. Seeing 
this, many a brave swimmer turned away.with a, “Good 
luck, save yourselves !” In obedience to orders given 
by Captain Smith some of the boats had pulled away 
towards the lights of the Californian that were just 
visible from the water. This attempt was abandoned 
immediately the lights of the rapidly approaching 
Carpathia were seen. 

The Carpathia arrived at this floating cemetery just 
as day was breaking. In spite of having driven his ship 
to the utmost, Captain Rostrom had been unable to 
arrive earlier. The rescue work started immediately. 
Eighteen men were in the first boat that they saw. 
More boats were picked up, and then the raft. All 
through the darkness the seas had washed over this raft 
like a half-tide rock, and several of the refugees were 
dead from cold and exposure. The sea water here can 
be terribly cold when chilled by ice, and a seaman in a 
lifebuoy was picked up only five minutes after he 
had fallen overboard. He was blue with cold, his grip 
was relaxed, and in another thirty seconds he would have 
slipped from the buoy and been lost. This bitter cold 
was merciful to the victims of the Titanic. When men 
die, it should be quickly, and most lost consciousness in 
a very few minutes. 

At 8.30 that morning the Carpathia picked up the 
last of the Titanic’s boats, heavily laden with women. 
Captain Rostrom steamed up and down hoping to find 
another boat or raft, but no others were seen. Out of 
a total of 2,206 or 2,224 on ty 7 12 were alive on Monday 
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morning. These comprised 394 women and children, 
129 male passengers, and 189 of the crew. But when it 
was realized that no more could be saved, hell broke 
loose. Hope died for ever in the hearts of the orphans 
and the widows, and a cry of despair rose as tragic as 
the terrible sound that had echoed through the darkness 
six hours earlier. 

With her freight of grief the Carpathia swung slowly 
round and headed for New York. The Virginian 
arrived soon. after. She saw sea, sky, and bodies, but 
found no living being. Not until twenty-one hours 
after the Titanic had struck the berg was there any 
conception in America or Britain of the magnitude of 
the disaster. Amateur owners of wireless sets in 
America in 1912 were enthusiastic and utterly un- 
controlled. In their anxiety to help or give out the 
first news they “jammed” and hindered, or else missed 
the vital parts of messages and distorted the parts they 
did receive. Consequently messages were so contra- 
dictory that no true accounts were at first received, and 
not until 8.40 p.m. on April x 5 did New York learn that 
there had been heavy loss of life. 

A great deal of bitterness in America was directed 
against British life-saving regulations. A committee 
was at once appointed by the U.S. Senate, which was 
openly hostile. The questions of the Chairman, Senator 
Smith, were often ludicrous in their ignorance, but, on 
the whole, the committee gave a fair judgment. The 
principal points were that the Captain of the Titanic 
had not taken proper precaution after receiving in- 
formation of ice along the track, and that the passengers 
had not been systematically warned of the danger of 
remaining in the Titanic after she had struck the ice- 
berg. Captain Rostrom, of the Carpathia , was warmly 
praised by the Senate. They passed a resolution of 
thanks and voted a thousand dollars for a medal to be 
presented to him. 

A few of the American newspapers did not wait for 
these findings, but fiercely attacked the Managing 
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Director of the White Star Line, as well as the British 
Board of Trade. ' The public only just began to realize 
that large liners could travel from either side of the 
Atlantic with lifeboats for only two-thirds of the people 
aboard. Seventeen days after the disaster the British 
inquiry opened, the report being published on July zi. 
The finding attached no blame to the Master of the 
Titanic, but said that, although he might have turned 
to the southward or reduced speed on hearing of ice, he 
did neither. According to the evidence he had followed 
out an invariable practice which, in this -case, proved to 
be bad. The disaster was due to collision with an ice- 
berg caused by navigating at an excessive speed. The 
Board of Trade were held to blame for not having 
revised their rules for eighteen years. 

Shortly after the disaster the White Star Line 
chartered the Mackay-Bennett to search for bodies. 
She buried many at sea, and then returned on April 30 
with 190 bodies. On May 15 the Oceanic found a 
collapsible raft that had drifted 350 miles to the north- 
east in thirty days. On the raft were the remains of a 
fireman, a seaman, and a man in evening dress. There 
was also a fur coat, ladies’ rings, and hairpins, showing 
that when the raft had floated away from the wreck 
it had carried more people. There was no food or 
water on it, and the unfortunate people had even gnawed 
cork. Theirs was the most tragic fate of all, drifting for 
days alongside the track of steamers, many of which 
must have been seen by these despairing victims of 
disaster. 

The lesson learned from this tragic mistake was that 
expanding marine construction had outstripped life- 
saving regulations and appliances. Before the inquiries 
on either side of the Atlantic were completed the White 
Star Line had made arrangements that in future their 
steamers should carry enough boats to save every soul 
on board. Regulations in Britain and America were 
amended, and this procedure soon became practically 
universal. 
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“Empress of Ireland ” 

Shortly after the Empress of Ireland , with Captain 
Kendall, R.N.R., in command, left Quebec at 4.30 p.m. 
on May 29, 1914, another terrible sea disaster occurred. 
She was bound for . Liverpool with 1,477 people — pas- 
sengers and crew. There was a number of Salvation 
Army delegates aboard on their way to attend an 
International Conference in London, but the -most 
notable couple Were Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Irving, the 
actor and actress. At 1.30 a.m. on May 30 the Empress 
of Ireland dropped her pilot and picked up her mails off 
Father Point, on the south side of the St. Lawrence, 
a few miles below the little town and harbour of 
Rimouski. 

The night was fine, but with a few patches of fog 
drifting along before a light wind. Just after the 
Empress of Ireland left Father Point the lights of an 
approaching steamer were seen coming up-river about 
six miles away. The steamer was the Norwegian collier 
Storstad, with coal for Montreal. Then the fog 
rolled down and instantly everything was blotted out. 
Captain Kendall rang “Stand by” on the telegraph ; 
very soon after “Full speed astern”; and then blew three 
short blasts in accordance with regulations to let the 
Storstad know that his engines were going astern. 
Kendall afterwards stated that the Storstad answered 
by sounding her steam-whistle. 

The Captain and his officers peered into the dense 
blanket of fog listening for the sound of the Storstad’ s 
whistle. With a shock they suddenly saw seventy yards 
to starboard all three lights of the Storstad, showing that 
she Was end on and directly approaching them at almost 
right angles ! She was moving fast, and collision was 
unavoidable. Kendall yelled, “Hard a-port ! Close 
watertight doors ! Clear away the boats !” Then he 
seized the megaphone and shouted to the Storstad to go 
full speed ahead to give more effect to his helm. Thus 
was so that the vessels should swing alongside each other, 
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instead of the Storsiad cutting the liner in two. If there 
had been another fifty yards to spare this manoeuvre 
would have been partly successful. But it was too late. 
With a fourteen-thousand-ton blow the collier crashed 
into the liner amidships, ripping through the steel 
plates. 

The Storstad then slid off and disappeared in the fog. 
The sea rushed into the liner like a river at the rate of 
nearly three hundred - tons a minute, and as she sank 
the great vessel heeled over to starboard. At the same 
time the treacherous fog cleared off. The moment the 
collision occurred Ronald Ferguson, the wireless 
operator in the Empress of Ireland, sent out distress 
signals to “Stand by !” and immediately afterwards the 
“S O S”, but the liner heeled so rapidly that it was 
impossible to handle any of the port boats. Everything 
happened in a few minutes. Chief-officer Steele rushed 
out in pyjamas, gathered a few seamen and started to 
cut away the lashings of the boats so that they could 
float clear as the vessel sank. But as the vessel heeled 
the port boats broke away, crashed across the decks and 
killed many people, including Steele. 

Four miles away Whiteside, the wireless operator at 
Father Point, had just received the SOS, and ran down 
the wharf. 

“For God’s sake,” he shouted to Captain Berlanger, 
“take the Eureka down-stream at once : the Empress of 
Ireland has gone under !” 

Then he gave the same message to Captain Pouliot 
of the Lady Evelyn. Fortunately they had only made 
fast ten minutes earlier, and had steam up, so that with- 
out a moment’s delay they cast off and rushed teethe 
rescue. But the great vessel sank with such appalling 
speed that she was gone some minutes before they 
reached the spot. In the disaster a thousand tragedies 
were enacted. Many on board did not know what had 
happened until they found themselves trapped in the 
dark and drowning like rats in cabins or alleyways. The 
unfortunate passengers had been only a few hours on 
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board and had not learned their way about. Those who 
could rushed on deck in night attire. ’ Others, delaying 
for a few seconds to seize garments or valuables, saw the 
lights go out, and found their doors jammed and their 
escape 'cut off. They were trapped, and died with the 
screams of drowning people and the roar of cascading 
water all round them. 

One of the few of the engine-room staff saved was a 
fireman, W. Clarke, who had also been in the T-itanic 
when she fQundered. He said that the Titanic went 
down like a baby going to sleep, but the Empress of 
Ireland rolled over like a hog in a ditch. In the dark- 
ness many of the passengers and crew clawed their way 
up the sloping decks to the port rail. Boats and heavy 
objects thundered past them. But all the time their 
refuge slipped deeper into the icy water. The Salvation 
Army men did very fine work, and their calm obedience 
to orders put courage into others. They secured life- 
belts and quietly but swiftly fastened them on to women 
and children. Laurence Irving and his wife came along 
an alleyway and asked, “Is the boat sinking ?” When 
told that there was little hope, he put a lifebelt on his 
wife. At that moment the vessel jerked farther over 
and threw him down, injuring him badly. After 
calming his wife he carried her on deck. They were last 
seen locked in each other’s arms, and so they went down 
together like many others. 

The collier’s few boats had meantime been lowered 
and rowed to the scene of the disaster. They assisted 
in the work of rescue, and saved a great many lives, while 
on the Storstad Mrs. Anderson, the Captain’s wife, 
teflfled the poor women and did all she could for them • 
as they were * brought on board. Captain Kendall 
remained on the highest part of the hull to the last. As 
she sank he swam away, was picked up, and then went 
on board to charge the master. Captain Anderson, with 
being to blame for the collision by altering his course 
in the fog. This was the beginning of a bitter dispute 
between the two Captains. The death-roll from the loss 
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of the Empress of Jr eland was 1,014, the survivors num- 
bered 463, and divers recovered nearly 700 bodies from 
the wreck. 

That day and the next at Quebec many bodies were 
laid out in' the sheds alongside the Alsatian , aiid later 
the coffins were taken to the cemetery on Abraham’s 
Heights. Many of the 1,014 victims of this terrible 
disaster lie in a beautiful park-like expanse on the heights 
looking out over the great river, 190 miles from where 
they lost their lives. 


At sea, fog and fire are the twin devils that seamen 
fear most, and of the two fire seems the more terrible. 
On the morning of October 9, 1913, the S.S. V 'olturno, 
3,602 tons, Captain G. D. Inch, was crossing the North 
Atlantic, with 561 passengers from Central and South- 
East Europe, and a crew of 39, making a total of 600. 
Her cargo was dangerous — barium oxide and other 
chemicals, peat, moss, straw, and rags. 

Crossing the Atlantic in October 1913, in 48° 25' 
north latitude, the S.S. Volturno, belonging to the 
Canadian Northern Steamship Co., was plunging into 
a heavy north-west gale, when the chief officer saw 
smoke issuing from the forward hatch. He called the 
Captain and sent the crew to fire-stations. But before 
the Captain had dressed himself the forecastle was 
blazing. Running forward, he found one of the quarter- 
masters badly burned, and the bodies of four of the 
men who had already been burned to death. Then a 
terrific explosion shook the vessel, the shock being so 
' great that the compasses were hurled out of the binnaTSes 
and the steering gear and the telegraph to the engine- 
room put out of action. Captain Inch knew that 
another similar explosion would break the Volturno in 
two, and shortly before 8 a.m. sent out the SOS 
asking for immediate help. The men fighting the fire 
were driven back, the forepart of the vessel was soon in 
flames, and many of the life-rafts were burning. In such 
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a heavy gale,> with so swift a spread of the fire, an in- 
flammable cargo and repeated explosions shaking the 
ship, Captain Inch was in a desperate position. 

It was impossible for him to foresee that she would 
not sink for eleven days. He was forced to take desperate 
measures to save what lives he could. The Volturno’s 
SOS was heard by Captain Barr, Master of the Cunard 
liner Carmania. He immediately altered course and told 
his engineers to drive the vessel 'at the utmost speed, 
and by increasing two knots the eighty miles between 
the two vessels was covered in four hours. 

Those aboard the V olturno knew that she would have 
to be abandoned, and a state of nervous excitement akin 
to panic seized the foreign passengers. As they were 
driven aft by the fire they prayed, screamed, and laughed 
in an hysterical manner. The expedient of flooding the 
foreholds was considered and dismissed because of the 
imminent peril to 600 lives. The ship was already down 
by the head, and letting in more water forward during 
such a gale might have caused her to sink like a stone. 
The only alternative was to launch the boats. 

Seamen remembered that 1,500 people had been 
drowned eighteen months before by staying too long in 
the Titanic. The V olturno had nineteen boats, sufficient 
to save more than 800 people, and the Captain now 
ordered an attempt to be made to launch two of the 
boats. The officers had gone along the decks shouting 
the news that the Carmania was coming to their rescue, 
but when the order to lower the boats was given many 
of these ignorant people, who knew nothing of the sea, 
were panic-stricken. Some lost their lives from sheer 
terror by leaping overboard. Several rushes were made 
at the boats, but these were driven back. Meanwhile 
the vessel was rolling heavily as she lay in the trough 
of the mountainous seas with great waves breaking over 
her. Added to this was the terror of the roaring fire, 
dense volumes of smoke, and the crash of explosions. 

The first boat was capsized by a tremendous sea. 
The officer and three men climbed into the water-filled 
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boat, but the waves carried her away and she disappeared. 
The fourth officer, Mr. Langzell, then got his boat away 
without capsizing, but she was rapidly driven out of 
sight by the gale. Four more boats were launched, but 
three of them were smashed or capsized, and the occupants 
drowned. By this time the nozzles of the hoses were 
being destroyed by the flames, and the men had to direct 
the water on to the -fire as best they could with their 
faces shielded from the fearful heat. When the 
Carmania reached the Volturno Captain Barr, fearing 
that the doomed vessel might blow up,- determined on 
a rescue before it was too late. He launched a lifeboat 
with a crew of nine volunteers — six seamen and three 
stewards. By superhuman efforts and with many 
broken oars they fought their way across the sea, but 
the fury of the gale defeated them, and they were swept 
away before they could reach the burning vessel. 

Now the Seydlitz, 8,000 tons, belonging to the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd, arrived in response to wireless 
signals from the Carmania. Captain Barr then worked 
to within thirty or forty yards of the Volturno’ s lee 
quarter, where his officers could see the piteous expres- 
sions on the faces of the despairing passengers on the 
poop. There was no success in saving life that day. 
Other ships were drawn by wireless signals, being guided 
by the great clouds of storm-swept smoke visible for 
more than twenty miles : the Grosser Kurfurst, 1,300 
tons (Norddeutscher Lloyd); Minneapolis, 13,500 tons 
(Atlantic Transport Line) ; the Kroonland, 12,700 tons 
(Red Star Line) ; the Devonian, 10,400 tons, and the 
Asian (both of the Leyland Line) ; the La Louraine; and 
many others. This international rescue fleet of eir-ven 
vessels of nine companies was composed of mail-boats, 
tramps, and an oil tanker, totalling 107,000 tons. 

The Kroonland steamed so close to the Volturno that 
the passengers cheered, imagining that she was coming 
right alongside. That would have been fatal in such 
a gale, but as the Kroonland sheered away the passengers 
on the poop of the Volturno screamed in an anguish of 
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rage and despair. Just after 5 p.rii. -the Kroonland 
did get a boat away, the officer in charge fighting his 
way to the blazing ship. He yelled to the passengers to 
jump, but not one of them had the courage. Then a 
great “greybeard” swept the boat away. 

Four times did that gallant Dutchman attempt the 
impossible, but the passengers were too cowardly, and 
with darkness approaching the crew of the boat was 
forced to retire to the Kroonland . The La Touraine, 
Captain Caussin, .arrived on the scene about 9 p.m. 
She had been steaming hard all day from 205 miles 
distance. The’ N arragansett arrived, in response to the 
Carmania’s wireless request for an oil-tanker, and pro- 
ceeded to pump out quantities of oil. This spread and 
soon had the effect of preventing the tops of the heavy 
seas from breaking, which made the work of the boats 
much safer. 

After dark the Carmania switched her searchlight on 
to the work of rescue, and at 9.30 p.m. there was the 
glare of a heavy explosion on the Volturno , followed for 
nearly half an hour by flames seventy feet high. The 
fire had reached the ship’s magazine, containing rockets, 
blue lights, and flares. When these blew up the saloon 
was wrecked, and Captain Inch sent out a wireless 
message : 

We cannot last much longer. Can nobody help us P 

Meantime Mr. Lloyd, the second officer, begged and 
obtained Captain Inch’s permission to launch a boat to 
give the other vessels a lead. It had to be dropped into 
the sea, which made her leak, but after an hour’s hard 
struggle the crew got on board the Grosser Kurfurst. 
Captain Inch was almost blind from the effects of smoke 
and fire, so that the wireless operators had to read out 
the messages to him. During the night the gale 
moderated slightly and a number of the passengers were 
successfully taken off. 

In spite of fire and explosions the Volturno remained 

s 
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afloat all night,* arid two boats from the Grosser Kurfurst 
reached her. Captain Inch ordered some* of the crew 
to jump 'into the sea and the passengers to follow them. 
In this way thirty-two passengers were saved. The 
numbers saved by the different vessels were as follows : 


Grosser Kurfurst . . 

IQS 

La Louraine 

. . 40 

Czar 

102 

Minneapolis 

•• 30 

JLroonland . . 

90 

Narragansett 

. . 29 

Devonian . . 

59 

Rappahanock 

..19 

Seydlitz 

46 

Carmania :• 

I 


Out of 654 people 521 were saved, and 103 passengers 
and 30 officers and crew lost their lives. Captain Inch 
was the last to leave the Volturno in one of the Kroonland? s 
boats with the chief engineer and wireless operators. 

Before the Captain left he searched and made sure 
that no one alive was left on board. Then he took his 
dog in his arms and gave it to the Master of the Kroon- 
land, Captain Kreibohn, in gratitude for saving his life. 
At seven a.m., about twenty-four hours after the out- 
break of the fire, the Volturno was abandoned. The 
other vessels made a thorough search of the ocean in the 
direction in which the missing boats had drifted, but 
they found neither boats nor wreckage. 

The Volturno was sighted, still burning, four days 
later, and on the twentieth the derelict was boarded by a 
boat’s crew from S.S. Chariots, who scuttled her to 
prevent her becoming a menace to shipping. The 
subsequent Court of Inquiry found that no blame 
attached to the Master or officers of the Volturno in 
relation to the fire, loss of life, or abandonment of the 
vessel. They praised the various acts of gallantrj^and 
especially that of Lloyd, the second officer, in taking a 
boat to the Grosser Kurfurst and his skill and gallantry 
and that of his boat’s crew. The fire was probably 
caused by the barium oxide, the drums of which may 
have burst during the heavy rolling of the vessel. The 
Canadian Northern Steamship Company publicly thanked 
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the Captains .of the rescuing ships. The Board of Trade 
also presented plate to the men who had distinguished 
themselves. The Germans and the Russians in particular 
had done very fine work at the disaster, and the Chief 
Officer, .Sprangenburg, in temporary command of the 
Grosser Kurfurst, was promoted by the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd to be Captain. Five months later His Majesty 
the King made presentations of silver medals for gallantry 
in saving life at sea to 232 officers and men who- had 
distinguished themselves on the memorable occasion. 



CHAPTER XVI 


INSURANCE SWINDLES 

The first swindle disclosed by the orator Demosthenes — Pepys 
narrowly misses “doing" Lloyd's out of some money — The Greek 
“wrecks" in the War — In the Mabrouk — Examples of swindlers’ 
tricks — Captain Codling and the Adventurer — The Times exposes 
a swindle, 1840. 

All business is unfortunately liable to become the prey 
of rogues who are keen to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for making easy money. The business of insurance 
is, by its very nature, peculiarly liable to such attacks. 
The Underwriter, whether one individual or a company, 
must be continually on the watch for those who hope to 
take advantage of the security he offers to legitimate 
trade. The problem is made even more difficult by the 
many intricate technical and legal questions which arise 
in dealing with marine insurance. In a business offering 
so many loopholes for ingenious fraud it is a testimony 
to the status of Lloyd’s that its reputation remains 
unassailable. Its standard of honour and integrity has 
always been of the highest. 

The recognition of this fact has given Lloyd’s the 
eminence it holds to-day in the world of commerce. At 
no time throughout its long history has its reputation 
been seriously called in question. Such criticism as that 
made by Mr. J. T. Danson, of Liverpool, 'in 1872, was not 
so much an attack on the integrity of Lloyd’s as an 
expression of the commercial jealousy of competitors 
influenced by the large fortunes made by many of the 
Underwriters during the Napoleonic wars. The Parlia- 
mentary inquiry in 1810, at which Mr. Joseph Marryat, 
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father of the ‘famous novelist, Captain Frederick Marryat, 
stood out as .the spokesman and champion of" Lloyd’s, 
served to vindicate the position of Lloyd’s. Its status 
was fully established by the Acts of 1870 and 1911, which 
did more than merely establish the institution as a 
Corporation with very wide powers, but actually extended 
its range. 

The history of fraud on insurance Underwriters goes 
back to very ancient times. It relates to private ventures, 
as well as to -the companies and to Lloyd’s itself. One 
of the earliest instances recorded is that in one of the 
Orations of the Greek Orator Demosthenes. 

While the ship was yet in port [the story runs] Hegeatratus 
enters into a conspiracy with Zenothemis, who was one of his 
passengers. Each of them borrows money in Syracuse and each 
refers to the other to vouch for his responsibility . . . The money 
which they contrived to borrow in this way they send to Massilia. . . . 
Neither of them brings any cargo on board. The loans were 
made on the usual terms that, if the ship returned safe to Syracuse, 
the lenders should receive back what they had lent with a large 
premium ; if the ship were lost, they lost their money. The third 
day after leaving Syracuse, Hegeatratus goes down in the night- 
time, and begins to cut a hole in the ship’s bottom. He is caught 
in the act by the passengers, throws himself overboard, and is 
drowned. 

This is an excellent instance from early times of the 
typical fraud on Underwriters, in the form of an inten- 
tional loss of property heavily insured, and is probably 
the commonest type in this category. The very great 
inequity often brought to bear in such cases is worthy 
ofa better cause. 

In his Diary Pepys gives an instance of an insurance 
“ramp” attempted by a shipmaster, which appears to 
have been checked before carried to its conclusion. 

To the Coffee-house [he writes], where I heard the best story 
of a cheate intended by the Master of a ship, who had borrowed 
twice his money upon the bottomary, and as much more insured 
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upon his ship and goods as they were worth, and then would have 
cast her away upon the coast of France, and there left her, refusing 
any pilott that was offered him. And so the Governor of the 
place took her and sent her over hither to find an owner, and so the 
ship is come safe, and goods and all ; they all worth .£500, and he 
had one way or other taken £3,000. . . . Her cargo, vessels of 
tallow daubed over with butter instead of all butter. 


Perhaps the most notorious series of frauds in marine 
insurance occurred just after the Great _ War in the 
phenomenal losses of Greek ships. It is a singular coin- 
cidence that Greece, which, as already shown, provided 
one of the earliest examples of duplicity in marine matters, 
should also have supplied the classic instance of elaborate 
fraud in modern times. The opportunity came in the 
sudden and sharp fall in the values of ships after the 
declaration of peace. In a previous chapter it has been 
shown how values were grossly inflated during the War 
owing to the unprecedented demand for tonnage. Much 
of the shortage was made up during the later stages of 
the conflict, and when hostilities ended a large number of 
vessels were released from purely war purposes. Values 
collapsed in alarming fashion. To many needy owners 
the opportunity of selling a ship to the Underwriters 
appeared to be the only way out of a critical situation. 

Conditions were favourable for such accidents, for 
the seas were still dangerous on account of floating mines. 
Nothing could be more providential than the loss of a 
ship, heavily insured, with the prospect of drawing from 
the Underwriters a sum far in excess of her value if sold 
in the open market. In the years following the declara- 
tion of peace the losses of Greek and Spanish ships*^rcre 
remarkable. They were, indeed, so unusual as to call 
forth a strongly worded letter from Lloyd’s to a Greek 
official, pointing out the extraordinary circumstances. 
No more than normal losses were reported by British 
vessels, but if the facts were as claimed the hand of Fate 
must have been heavy on Greek shipping. No fewer than 
forty-one were lost in the first six months of 1921. In 
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fine weather they suddenly sprang .unexpected leaks 
utterly beyond the control of the pumps, so that they had 
to be abandoned to sink. The crews were invariably 
saved. They struck mines in the most unlikely places, 
and raii ashore in the most incredible fashion; 

Such a streak of unexampled misfortune naturally 
aroused suspicion. Much work was thrust on the Courts 
when the Underwriters resisted claims for losses which 
had undeniably^ occurred, but' whose circumstances 
aroused strong suspicions of fraud. In many instances 
it was proved ’that the ships had been wilfully destroyed. 
Cargoes, as well as ships, were insured and cast away in 
similar fashion. Some of the claims ran into very large 
sums. A Spanish-owned cargo of .£370,000 is on record, 
but the Underwriters managed in every case to resist 
the claim on the grounds of fraud. 

One of the most notorious cases of attempted fraud 
was the historic case of the Mahrouk. She was a Turkish 
sailing vessel of small size, by which it was alleged gold to 
the value of .£75,000 had been shipped for carriage to 
Port Said or elsewhere for transhipment by a steamer 
en route for Marseilles, and the insurances were placed 
with London companies and Lloyd’s Underwriters 
through the medium of a reputable firm of French 
brokers, the premium being 40s. per cent., and the 
policies contained clauses highly favourable to the 
shippers of the “gold” and equally embarrassing to the 
Underwriters in the event of any claim. 

Promptly following the completion of the insurance 
arrangements came, on January 21, 1895, a report : 
“Turkish vessel Mabrouk has foundered in deep water 
jfTtefr striking rocks” ; and the further report : “Vessel- 
sunk about six miles out after striking at Raz Beyrout : 
lives saved with difficulty.” A meeting of the Under- 
writers interested was held, and Mr. Joseph Lowrey 
(now Sir Joseph Lowrey and recently retired from the 
position of Director and Secretary of the Salvage 
Association), who was Adjuster of Claims for one of the 
companies concerned, and had formed very definite 
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views with regard to the transaction, was commissioned 
to proceed to Syria to investigate the circumstances of 
the case. Under his direction careful search was made 
by “sweeping” and with the assistance of divers, but, 
although interesting obstructions were found, the wreck 
could not be located in the position reported, and, a mass 
of highly valuable information having been collected, the 
claim was resisted, and the position of the claimants 
made' so uncomfortable that they eventually handed 
over the original policies for cancellation without return 
of the premium paid. 

The evidence Mr. Lowrey was able to obtain showed 
that one of the cases of “gold” broke during transit to the 
harbour while in the hands of a Syrian carter, who pur- 
loined one of the bars of iron of which the contents of 
the case appeared to consist, this bar being consequently 
recovered when the acquisitive carter was with difficulty 
traced in some remote Lebanon district where he had 
been “retired” as soon as the investigations commenced. 
Access was also obtained to the interesting code messages 
exchanged between certain of the parties concerned in 
the venture in Beyrout and Marseilles (the key to the code 
being found after much study), and the arrangements 
for the purchase of the Mabrouk were successfully 
unearthed, as was also the suggestive fact that the 
members of the crew “saved with difficulty” were the 
most notable swimmers in the shipping community of 
Beyrout ! 

The expense of the investigation was comparatively 
small, and the ultimate liability of the Underwriters was 
practically covered by the premium they retained. 
•Persons of considerable standing in Beyrout anT’m 
France were concerned, but they resolutely declined an 
invitation to visit London to discuss the case — and, 
incidentally, bring themselves within British jurisdiction ! 

About forty years ago a case of great interest was tried 
in the Central Criminal Court, when four men were put 
on trial for a long series of frauds on Underwriters. 
Their practice was to ship horses insured at much above 
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their value a’nd have them poisoned op. the voyage. It 
appeared that so many casualties had occurred among 
horses shipped to the Cape and America that the Under- 
writers became suspicious, and for a time no one would 
quote a risk. Ultimately it was decided 1 to send a 
veterinary surgeon with the next consignment, and the 
conspiracy was then exposed. More horses died on this 
voyage, and examination proved • conclusively that they 
had been poisoned with strychnine. The purchase of 
strychnine hy one of the prisoners, the insurance of the 
horses, and the circumstances of their death were all 
proved by a number of witnesses. All four men received 
stiff sentences. A fifth member of the group, apparently 
the ringleader, who had been a horse-dealer in Aberdeen, 
escaped before the matter came up for trial. 

A number of separate shipments of horses were 
described in the evidence of the case. Four horses were 
sent and insured for .£655 ; two died, and the Under- 
writers paid a loss of £415. Two more were shipped, 
of which one died, and the loss paid was .£207. Out of 
a shipment of two horses and forty ponies the two horses 
died, and the Underwriters paid £280. The value of 
three horses insured for .£1,400 was estimated at not 
more than £10 each. The conspiracy had been going 
on for some years before it was detected, and con- 
siderable ingenuity was shown in making the deaths 
appear accidental by claiming only a partial loss in each 
case. 

An old writer, quoted in Martin’s standard work on 
Lloyd’s and Marine Insurance , gives some striking examples 
of marine insurance fraud. They relate to the United 
Staves, but fraud is the same the world over. He 
describes a “fraternity of plunderers” who made a 
regular profession of swindling marine Underwriters. 
They would buy a vessel, part cash and part credit, 
induce a merchant to advance money on her and then 
to take out in his own name a policy of insurance at a 
valuation exceeding her real cost by about fifty per cent. 
Having secured the advance and with it further credit. 
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a cargo was acquired which, secured a secotLd advance of 
cash on the cargo and freight, covered by further policies 
of insurance. 

An advance on these last policies supplied the vessel’s 
outfit and repaid the amount in cash they had advanced 
on her purchase. Then the ship would sail, and, accord- 
ing to plan, would be burnt, scuttled, or otherwise cast 
'away. Sometimes she would be dismasted by cutting 
the “lee laniards of the lower standing^ rigging”, so that 
in tacking she would lose her masts, as if .by accident. 
A dark night and rough or stormy weather were most 
convenient for this manoeuvre. Or she might be run 
ashore, and, if she did not “bilge”, holes would be bored 
to destroy her cargo and make her appear worthless. 
Masts might be cut away under the pretence of making 
her lie easy or to prevent bumping heavily. When no 
holes were bored the masts were cut away if she happened 
to be within reach of salvors, to secure the right con- 
demnation and make salving useless. Holes having been 
bored in vessels and plugs fitted to be taken out at sea, 
arrangements were often made with the Captains of other 
vessels to keep company and take off the Captain and 
crew when the deed was done. 

There is a good story of the lengths to which an 
unscrupulous Captain would go to cast away his ship. A 
vessel bound for New Orleans was purposely run in among 
the Florida reefs, but, owing to the ignorance of the 
Captain, she became so situated as to need much per- 
severance on his part to find a dangerous spot. Two 
good channels were so open to him as to make it necessary 
for him to get help to find a bad one from the wreckers 
• (salvors) who came in sight. He went aboard ThStr 
vessel and agreed that they should give him a thousand 
dollars for the job of running her ashore. The day was 
too bright and the wind too fair to do this with success. 
Thus the ship remained at anchor until a dark night and 
a head wind afforded a favourable opportunity, but with 
all their skill she came so near to going through the 
channel safely that it was necessary to keep her tossing 
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about for two hours before they could find a reef hard 
and sharp enough. 

When at length a suitable reef was found and an 
anchor and cable got out to heave the ship harder ashore, 
she would not stay stranded, but floated over the reef, 
and when daylight -came they had to take her to Key 
West. The Judge of the Admiralty Court, detecting 
fraud, refused to decree any salvage, until the Captain^ 
fearful of losing, his dollars, swore that the salvors had 
acted in good faith. The ship was condemned and 
sold. 

One of the most celebrated insurance frauds on record 
was the case of the notorious Captain Codling and the 
Adventure. The story is a classic in the annals of marine 
insurance, and displays a quality of impudence and craft 
almost unparalleled. The brig Adventure sailed from 
the Thames in 1802, bound for Gibraltar and Leghorn. 
She carried a mixed cargo of cutlery, plated ware, watches, 
musical instruments, and similar goods, insured to the 
extent of four or five thousand pounds, and among the 
Underwriters were Joseph Marryat and Robert Shedden. 
The brig went first to Yarmouth, where more cargo of a 
similar sort was embarked, and fresh policies were taken 
out at Lloyd’s, nearly doubling the insurance. 

A succession of events then followed which seemed to 
indicate suspicion in various quarters. The supercargo 
refused to go any farther and left the ship. The 
Adventure , after staying a week in Yarmouth, sailed for 
Deal, but turned back to Aldeburgh, where the Captain 
went ashore for some mysterious interviews. Ultimately 
the brig anchored in the Downs, waiting for a favourable 
^Tinul Here the mate left the ship, and the Captain' 
appointed a common sailor to take his place, despite his 
protest that he had no ability for the post. After waiting 
several days the Adventure set sail again. A keg of rum 
was brought on deck and the hands made merry. All 
night this bacchanalian orgy continued, and the next 
morning found them off Brighton. The voyage from 
the Thames had taken a month. 
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Early promenaders on the beach were astonished to 
see a brig close inshore evidently about to sink. It was 
a fine Sunday morning, with the sun shining on a calm 
sea, and the ship made no signals of distress. A number 
of fishermen’s boats hastily put off with offers of help, 
but were roughly ordered off with oaths by the Captain. 
The fishermen stood off, but hovered about the sinking 
ship, and the noise and disturbance attracted the attention 
of a fevenue cutter, the Swallow. The officer in charge, 
taking matters in his own hands, made fast to the sinking 
brig and began to tow her to land. She was heavily 
waterlogged by this time, and sank within two miles of 
the shore, but in such shallow water that the two masts 
still projected above the surface. The Captain and crew 
took to a boat, already prepared for the occasion, landed 
on the beach, ignoring the comments of the astonished 
crowd, and made straight for the Old Ship Inn. 

Meanwhile the Underwriters had heard of this 
amazing situation, and sent an experienced agent to find 
what it was all about. Captain Codling and his men were 
still making holiday at the “Old Ship”. The owners 
of the ship and her cargo appeared on the scene, and, 
after obtaining a promise from the Captain and crew not 
to leave Brighton, the work of hauling the brig ashore 
was taken in hand. When she was beached with her 
masts still standing and apparently undamaged by 
immersion, one of the first things noticed was a large 
opening in the planks, evidently made by auger holes. 
In the hold were found a large auger and a hatchet, still 
lying on the floor, and in face of such evidence the 
Underwriters decided to prosecute. 

While this was going on the wily Codling escaj? 5 d Tb 
London under an assumed name and was- soon followed 
by the owners. They and a number of the crew were 
arrested, but the search for Captain Codling led to a 
longer trial. He was traced to Harwich, where two 
packets had just left for the Continent. They were both 
overtaken and stopped. The search of the first drew a 
blank, but in the second, just as Captain Douglas, the 
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agent, was about to give up the quest, Codling was 
discovered under a bulky heap of bedclothes in one of 
the bunks. He, with the two owners and the supercargo, 
were put on trial for “wilfully and feloniously casting 
away a vessel, on the high sea, within the jurisdiction of 
the High Court of Admiralty of England”. - 

It is a curious commentary on the ambiguous character 
of the law that the prisoners had every chance of escaping 
conviction by taking advantage of legal loopholes, and 
this despite the clear nature of the evidence. To cir- 
cumvent this chance the prosecution prevailed on the 
man Cooper, who had been summarily promoted from 
sailor to mate, to turn “King’s Evidence”. It appeared 
that he had been ordered in the ordinary way of duty to 
“go down and bore some holes with an auger, close in 
the run, as near the bottom as possible”. As these did 
not let in the water fast enough, he was told to take a 
spike-gimlet and then a hatchet to enlarge the leaks. 
Other witnesses asserted that Captain Codling had 
talked freely, not only with the crew, but with others after 
his arrival at Brighton, of his intention to sink the ship. 
Many people heard the greeting of the Captain by the 
owners on their arrival, the first remarks apparently 
being that he was “a damned fool and had made a stupid 
job of it !” Captain Codling was sentenced, and was 
duly hanged at Execution Dock in the presence of a 
large crowd. The supercargo was acquitted and the 
two owners found guilty, but were merely remanded and 
later pardoned on a technicality. The defects in the law 
which made it possible for such a “frame-up” to be 
committed with impunity have since been remedied. 
m TSe tightening up of the law, and improved means 
of communication and registration, by which a complete 
check can be kept on the movements of ships, have done 
much to make frauds on the Underwriters more difficult, 
but the incident of the Greek ships shows that they are 
not altogether a thing of the past. In the old sailing- 
ship days, at the beginning of the last century, they were 
of frequent occurrence. Many examples were given 
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at the Parliamentary inquiry in 1810. There is the well- 
known tale told by Charles Reade of two ships, one loaded 
with copper and one with gold, setting out on the home- 
ward route from Australia. The cargoes were transferred 
before sailing, and the vessel supposed to contain gold, 
but actually copper, was scuttled on the voyage, and the 
loss claimed from the Underwriters. This may be no 
more than a novelist’s imagination, but other incidents 
quite as strange have been known. 

A sloop sailing from Dieppe to England with a large 
quantity of specie was reported lost, "but when the 
inquiries of the Underwriters became too pressing the 
Captain disappeared and the claim was not continued. 
Something of a similar kind happened with a ship from 
Leghorn, loaded with silk and heavily insured. The 
silk turned out to be brimstone ! Another ship was seen 
to be captured as she sailed from Gibraltar. Couriers 
started post haste by different roads to Lisbon to place 
insurances, which reached London, and the policies were 
duly taken out. Fortunately this fraud was discovered 
in time. 

Elsewhere there is reference to the indirect connection 
of The Times with Lloyd’s. A mural tablet, described in 
the flowery language of the period as “of exquisitely 
white marble”, indicates another relation with the famous 
newspaper. In 1840 The Times revealed a conspiracy 
for a colossal fraud on the mercantile community. Many 
highly placed people were involved, including a French 
marquis, a baron and peer of France, a count, and a 
Scottish Member of Parliament. The Brussels corre- 
spondent of The Times exposed the formation of a company 
whose object was wholesale forgery of letters of*reait 
on the banking firm of Glyn Halifax, Mills- and Company, 
of London, the amount involved being about a million 
sterling. The names of the interested parties were dis- 
closed, and the outcome was a libel action in which the 
plaintiff was one Bogle, partner in a bank in Florence, 
and the defendant Lawson, the printer of The Times. 
The case was heard at Croydon, and the plaintiff was 
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awarded one' farthing damages and .had to pay his 
own costs. 

The case caused a great sensation, and the Observer 
published an impassioned appeal to the mercantile com- 
munity to show some public recognition of the service 
done to them. “Where is the gratitude of the com- 
munity ?” it demanded. “What has become of the public 
spirit of the City of London ?” 'A public meeting was 
held in the Mansion House with the Lord Mayor in the 
chair, which, expressed “in the most unqualified terms 
its sense of the indefatigable industry, perseverance, and 
ability shown by the proprietors of The Times newspaper 
in the exposure ... of the most remarkable and 
extensively fraudulent conspiracy ever brought to light 
in the mercantile world”. 

Subscriptions amounting to £2,700 were collected to 
provide memorial tablets, and the balance was invested 
in Consols to institute scholarships at Christ’s Hospital 
and the City of London School. Tablets similar to that 
at Lloyd’s were placed in The Times office and in the two 
schools. All these proceedings were marked by a proper 
dignity and deliberation, for Lloyd’s tablet was not 
unveiled until 1846. 


THE END 
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